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The New York Trust Company 


ODERN, comprehensive commercial 
Offers these banking facilities, and a highly de- 


Services to veloped credit information service available 


B k to customers— 
ANRS. , ne , 
. Foreign credit information, current data on 


Corporations foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
d and other special conveniences for those 
an engaged in foreign trade— 











I; ndividuals Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
e through long experience covering the en- 

tire field of trust service. 








The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $31,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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The Chemical Policy is to 

seek growth in its deposits 

by aiding legitimate growth 
among its depositors. 


WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT IN ORDER 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO ITS GROWTH. 
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OF NEW YORK 
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THE 


Established 1856 
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In All Its Branches 
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ers’ Credit issued; Cor- 
respondents in all prin- 
cipal Cities in the World. 
Foreign Exchange 
bought and sold. Corpo- 
rate and Personal Trusts; 
Safekeeping of Securities; 
Collection of Income. 
Investment Service for 
Customers. Safes in our 
Safe-Deposit Vaults at 
moderate rental. 
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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with us. 





Experience—Fidelity— Permanence 














Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $18,000,000 














Temporary Uptown Office 
Main Office Madison Avenue 
76 William Street at 63rd Street 

















OVER 100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 








“Correspondence Invited” 


Back of that phrase you see so frequently 
TRusr aural in the banking journals lies a service that 


requires many years to develop properly. 














Like other invitations, your answer de- 
pends on who extends it. 


liberal, intelligent cooperation and long service, we 


| If you are looking for broad connections, ample resources, 
believe you will accept the invitation of Chatham Phenix: 








“Correspondence cordially invited!” 





MAIN OFFICE 
149 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street, New York City 
RESOURCES OVER A QUARTER BILLION DOLLARS 
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New Business Contacts 


AP soon as your business enters new markets, 
the credit rating of prospective customers 
becomes of vital importance to you. 


In order to assist business houses in an accu- 
rate estimate of new connections, confidential 
credit information is furnished through special 


departments conducted at the Bank’s Head 
Office, Montreal, and the New York and Lon- 
don offices. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Resources Exceed 766 Million Dollars 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 68 WILLIAM ST. 
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The “ Hanover” is New York Correspondent of over 4000 Banks 
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All-Year-Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


(Ommerce Trust Ompany- 


Capital and Surplus 8 Millions 














John Poole, President 

Wm. John Eynon, Vice Pres. 
W. J. Waller, Vice Pres. 

C. B. Lyddane, Vice Pres. 
C. D. Boyer, Cashier 





When you come to Washington 


drop in to see us. It often pays to be 
personally acquainted.” 


Chairman of the Board 







Who knows but what we may have 
something your way some day, or you 
have some important matters to be look- 
ed after here.—Let’s get together ! 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| W. T. Galliher, 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


The bank with the 


** cageless counters.” 


Resources $15,000,000.00 
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Your surplus funds 


INVESTMENT ADVICE from the Sea- 
board is impartial because we have no 
securities of our own to sell—reliable 
because our sources of information 
are reliable—sound because it reflects 
a conservative practice in making 
investments. 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 





MAIN OFFICES: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 
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Experience, facilities and 
desire to be helpful at the 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 















































The Publisher’s Page 


HOSE interested in competing in Tor Bankers MaGa- 

ZINE Prize Contest for 1927 are reminded that this contest 

closes on July 1, and that to be eligible for entry, papers 

must be in the hands of the Contest Editor by not later 
than that date. Papers are limited to 3000 words and should be 
confined to subjects related to banking. All papers must be type- 
written, signed by a nom de plume and accompanied by the name 
and banking or business connection of the writer on a separate 
sheet. The three judges of. the contest are: ArruuR W. Loassy, 
president Equitable Trust Company of New York; R. S. Hecut, 
president Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans; and 
Craig B. Haz_ewoon, vice-president Union Trust Company of 
Chicago. It is suggested that manuscripts be submitted in 
triplicate, as copies will be forwarded to the three judges simul- 
taneously. 


“Rotation of Maturities in the Bank’s Bond Account” is the title 
of an article by John J. English, vice-president William R. 
Compton Company and chairman municipal securities committee 
Investment Bankers Association of America, to appear in the July 
number. Mr. English says: “The primary function of a bank: is to 
meet the usual and extraordinary credit requirements of the com- 
munity it serves, and its investment structure should be built with 
this purpose constantly in mind. The existence of Federal Reserve 
discount facilities together with Liberty bonds, both mediums con- 
tributing the highest degree of convertibility, make it possible for 
hanking institutions to employ a larger proportion of their surplus 
funds in securities not ordinarily considered in the readily market- 
able class. It would be unwise to attempt to outline a complete in- 
vestment program for any institution, since this could not be done 
intelligently without intimate knowledge of each special situation. 
It is my purpose to propose a plan which the experience of many 
— covering an extended period, has shown to be sound and sat- 
istactory. 


In an article in the July number on the subject, “Financial 
Relationship between Banks and Building and Loan Associations 
in Pennsylvania,” by Samurn M. Perry, the author sets forth the 
results of comprehensive research bearing on the financial relation- 
ship between these two classes of institutions. The various problems 
ulfecting the credit relationship as well as the resultant benefits to 
ie parties involved are discussed, facts ascertained as result of 
[Continued on page xiv] 
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HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Pine Street, Corner William 


NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Harris, Forbes & Company Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Bond Department 
Boston Chicago 


incorporated 
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56 BRANCHES 


Argentina - Brazil - 


and throughout the Americas, 


France, Spain and England 


The Anglo-South American Bank, through its 
39 years of export and import banking ex- 
perience, has acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the needs and habits of the natives of the 


countries in which it has branches. 
Trade Information Furnished 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


49 Broadway, New York 
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Where Officers 
| Talk Your Language 


This institution has accounts rep- 
resenting all lines of business and 
maintains 120,000 credit files cover- 
ing most of the important business 


names in the United States. No 


matter what your problem, there 






is some officer here who can under- 


stand it and “talk your language” 







The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 








RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
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research stated, and conclusions drawn in accordance with the 
findings. 


“Selecting a Manager for the Safe Deposit Vault” is the title 
of an article by L. KE. THoman, manager safe deposit department 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, to appear in 
the July number. Mr. Thoman says: “The manager of the safe 
deposit vault should be carefully selected, and preferably a man 
who has had considerable banking experience, one well known in 
his community and a man of unquestioned honesty and ability. He 
should have executive ability and the ability to inspire implicit confi- 
dence in his clients. He should possess sufficient tact and judgment 
to be able to soothe the anxious and disturbed customer. No man 
should be at the head of this department whose conduct on the out- 
side may be questioned. He should be a close student of human 
nature and thoroughly posted on current affairs. His advice is 
frequently sought by the widow and the man in financial difficulties. 
He must frequently listen to family troubles and advise and console 
those consulting him.” 


In an article entitled “Don’t Let the Bond Salesman Get ’Em!” 
to appear in the July number, the author “T. N. T.,” whose nom de 
plume is familiar to many readers of THE Bankers MaGazine, 
says: “A person of ordinary intelligence, looking into the bank from 
the outside. would naturally expect to see the bank’s bond depart- 
ment and the bank’s savings department working together in mutual 
harmony for the common good of the bank itself and the bank’s cus- 
tomers. Yet, as a matter of fact, these two departments are, as a 
rule, as far away from each other as the two poles. They operate 
independently and often with considerable coldness toward one :an- 
other. One would naturally think that the bond department might 
be interested in finding out from the savings department what cus- 
tomers had enough money on deposit so that they could buy bonds 
—and then going after those customers. But the bond people are 
not interested in that. They say it isn’t worth the bother of looking 
them up. They say that the amount of profit made on those small 
sales isn’t worth the trouble of solicitation. They prefer to go about 
hunting for their prospects in their own way. And they can hardly 
be blamed when one considers the usual attitude of the savings 
department toward the bond department. Suggest to a man in the 
savings department of the ordinary bank that his customers might 
be solicited to buy bonds, and he will throw up his hands in holy 
horror, ‘What,’ he cries, ‘give those bond men access to our savings 
records. Turn them loose on our poor, helpless savings depositors? 
I should say not? ” 
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ankers /ook for 


OOD foreign and domestic bonds— 
Governments, Municipals, Railroads, 
Public Utilities, Industrials—are offered in 
great variety in our monthly investment 
lists. Bankers find these offerings of great 
value in maintaining well-balanced bond 
investment reserves. 
Just telephone or write our nearest office 
that you would like to receive these offer- 
ings regularly. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES * ACCEPTANCES 
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When You Need A 


Massachusetts Fiduciary 


Individuals and corporations having fiduciary business 
in Massachusetts are invited to correspond with the Presi- 
dent or other officers of this Company. 

We are prepared to serve in any fiduciary capacity in 
the State of Massachusetts. We have had 49 years’ active 
experience in this field and render expert service as 
Executor and Trustee under Will and under Trust agree- 
ment, acting as Guardian or Conservator of property, and 
also as Custodian. 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 


BosTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND [RUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


CAt Arcu and Devonsuire STREETS Boston 6 


























Che Bank of 
United States 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources—$ 100,000,000 


™. DEPOSITORY FOR 
Fifth Ave. at 32nd Street United States Postal Savings Funds 
7 Other Offices d State of New York City of New York 


Foreign Exchange 
Domestic and Foreign Letters of Credit Issued 


The steady and consistent growth ot this bank is evidence of its 
constant attention to every detail of banking service. A thor- 
oughly organized foreign department is equipped to handle all 
classes of foreign financial transactions. 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Invited 
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Comprehensive b eit Hele aet § Traveler's 
Foreign <3 Checks 
Banking \ oa : Foreign 

g : ; le Currency 


63 Years 
Tuis Company offers you its services based 


upon the experience gained during more than 
half a century of conservative activities. 





—A general banking business. 

—A commercial banking business including dis- 
counts, acceptances, etc. 

—Foreign Exchange, Commercial and Traveler’s 
Letters of Credit, etc. 

—Acts as Executor, Trustee, Transfer Agent, 
Registrar of Stocks and in every Fiduciary 
Capacity. 





President 
George W. Davison 
Board of Trustees 
James C. Brady Frederic de P. Foster Frederick Strauss 
James Brown Adrian Iselin Edwin Thorpe 
George W. Davison James N. Jarvie Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Johnston de Forest William H. Nichols, Jr. John Y. G. Walker 
Richard Delafield Dudley Olcott Francis M. Weld 
Clarence Dillon W. Emlen Roosevelt William Woodward 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK! 


80 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


PLAZA OFFICE 42ND STREET OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 60th St. Madison Ave. & 42nd St, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 45 Million Dollars 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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This Bank 


Organized, 
Developed and 
Conducted on the 
Principle of 
Conservative 
Banking along 
Progressive lines 


With forty seven 
Banking offices in 
Detroit 


Capital and Surplus 
$18,000,000 


A good Detroit 
Correspondent for 
Out-of-town banks 


May we serve you? 


(190) 


THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN, 








7 











Are your 
windows 
bringing in 
business ? 


Banks all over the country are waking 
up to the tremendous new-business 
possibilities of window displays. At- 
scientifically arranged dis- 
plays actually bring folks into your 
bank and create business for all de- 
How this is done is 


tractive, 


partments. 
described in 


101 Window 
Displays 


By M. E. Chase 


This book is not based on theory or 
guess-work but is the result of many 
years’ study by the author and a care- 
ful investigation of the methods used 
by banks and investment houses that 
have been most successful. 


A feature of the book is the careful 
description of 101 original displays for 
all departments of banking. 


But don’t take our word for this. 
Send for and examine this book at 
your own desk at our risk. Mail the 
coupon below TODAY. 








Bankers Publishing Company, 
71 Murray Street, New York. 


You may send me a copy of 101 
WINDOW DISPLAYS by M. E. 
Chase on 10 days’ approval. At the 
end of 10 days I will either send you 
my check for $5.00 or return the book. 
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PARAPHRASED PROVERBS 


That Service is 
Ordered Best that is 
Restricted Least 


You accept without question 
all the items your depositors 
give you for collection. To 
what extent do you permit 
yourselves to be hampered 
by arbitrary restrictions in 
converting these collections 
into cash? 


Our correspondents are not 
limited to ‘‘lists’’ in sending 
their business to us either as 
to place payable or bank upon 
which drawn. 


Our Transit and Collection 
Departments are in contin- 
uous twenty-four-hour-daily 
operation. 

All items received at par. 
No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA- GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits - $28,500,000 
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The Six Largest 


Life Insurance Companies 
in the 


United States 


have invested over 


Two Billions 


in City and Suburban First Mortgages 


National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


Make available to the average investor 
choice first mortgages on improved city 
and suburban property. 








Every mortgage underlying these bonds 
is irrevocably guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest by one of the four 
following surety companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Write today for our booklet which explains all 
the features of National Union Mortgage Bonds 


KEVILO NEVE UNION MORTGAGE Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MACKUBIN. GOODRICH & Co. 


BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 
FISCAL AGENTS 
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World-wide Banking Service 


Through more than fifty years of constant growth and thou- 
sands of direct business connections established both here 
and abroad, the Illinois Merchants Trust Company has built 
a service for importers, exporters, banks, travelers, and inves- 
tors, which is truly world-wide in character. The resources 
of this bank are large; its organization is well developed; its 
facilities highly-specialized and its board of directors com- 
_ posed of leaders in every branch of commerce and industry. 





Your inquiries concerning our services and our ability to 
meet your banking needs are cordially invited. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 











LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 
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How we helped one correspondent 
increase deposits 


$100,000 In One Week 


Recently our Service Department planned a unique cele- 
bration for one of our correspondents on the occasion 
of their 40th anniversary and the dedication of their new 
building. The plan was created and all the advertising 
copy was specially prepared by us. Several new and unique 
features were incorporated and here is what happened: 





t RECEIVER) R! 








7,000 Visitors In Deposits Increased 

One Day $100,000 First Week 
Although the last census As the result of one new 
gives the population of our idea which we incorporated 
correspondent’s town as in this bank’s plan, deposits 
5,000, more than 7,000 peo- increased over $100,000 the 
ple—by actual count—visited first week—and new business 
this bank on the opening day. is still pouring in. 


And instances such as this are not unusual at 
the “‘Republic”’— in fact each day we go out 
of our way to do things for our correspondents. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-- OF CHICAGO --: 


Cflice of New York Representative, No. 1 Wall St. 
Joun A. Lrncn, Chairman of the Board 
Davin R. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Grorce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 
H, E. Orre, President 


© N. B. R. 1927 
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Chartered 1836 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY 

in Philadelphia offers its ser- 
vices as Depositary under Reorgan- 
ization Agreements and as Transfer 
Agent or Registrar for the securities 
of corporations. 


The Company will be glad to act 
jointly with institutions in other 
cities. a 





Corporate Trusts 
$1,450,000,000 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


D CHESTNUT STRE * PHILADELP 
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50 TEARS 


of Constructive Florida Banking 


HE BARNETT NATIONAL BANK, _largements, are afforded by a staff 
the oldest in Jacksonville, is of men long experienced in both 


now occupying its new building, jational and local banking. The 
the tallest in the city. This is the : 

: ; benefits of this comprehensive 
fourth time in fifty years that 
constantly increasing business has banking knowledge are gladly of- 
required an expansion to larger fered to those conducting sound 
quarters. Extensive facilities, fur- business transactions in any 
ther broadened by the present en- section of Florida. 


“Che 
BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 
Bee? = JACKSONVILLE andmark 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $2,350,000 




















Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits — 1,250,000.00 


Our extensive connections and complete facilities en- 
able us to handle all branches of foreign and domestic 
banking with the highest degree of efficiency 


Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 





DR. LOUIS A. BIZE, President 
W. W. TRICE, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
D. H. LANEY, Vice-President yy ee iienteeasibiain 
. Vice-President . C. . ce-Presiden 
Se a. ee L. I. BUCHANAN, Vice-President 
Cc. E. HESTER, Assistant Cashier and Credit Manager 


W. W. BLOUNT, Assistant Cashier D. B. RENFRO, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN T. BIZE, Assistant Cashier ASHBY GIBBONS, Assistant Cashier 
R. W. CLAPP, Assistant Cashier 8. W. McCORD, Assistant Cashier 


A. M. EDWARDS, Auditor 
K. M. KRUSE, Contact Man 
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N da ae 
West Indies 


HROUGH our extensive chain of branches we are 

able to offer an efficient collection service in the 
above territories. Credit checkings and trade informa- 
tion are cheerfully given our correspondents. 


265 Branches in Canada 


8 ** Cuba 

2 ** Porto Rico 

3 5 “ Dominican Republic 
10 4 ** Jamaica 

12 , “* Newfoundland 


Enquiries should be addressed to our New York Agency, 
49 Wall Street 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Capital . ° $10,000,000 
Reserve and Undivided Profits . 20,158,887 
Total Assets over . » - 240,000,000 


[New York Agency: 49 Wall Street 
&P. W. Murphy, F. W. Murray, Agents 
¥ s ~ =Branches also at Boston and Chicago 
3. London, Eng., Branch— 


"108 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Formerly 
I b 
Royal Charter, 1536 THE COLONIAL BANK =o SaPianteae, “Yoes 
with which are amalgamated 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED 


Capital authorised £10,000,000 
Capital subscribed £ 6,975,500 
Capital paid up ...£ 4,975,500 
Reserve Fund ......... £ 1,100,000 
Uncalled Capital £ 2,000,000 


London Offices: 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 
37-39, King William Street, E.C.4; 
111, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
Other Offices: 
LIVERPOOL—25, Castle Street. Manchester—21, York Street. 
HAMBURG—Adolphsplatz 4. 
NEW YORK (Agency)—44, Beaver Street. 
With over 400 Branches in 


British West Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Cape 
Province, Natal, Orange Free State, British West Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East 
Africa, South West Africa, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Malta, Gibraltar, 


Palestine and the Mauritius. 
The Bank acts as Correspondent for Home, Colonial and Foreign Banks 




















ONAL PROViN 
le BANK CAL 


LIMITED 


Established 1833 
($5=2£1) 


Subscribed Capital - - - $218,085,400 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - 47,397,080 
Reserve Fund - - - - = 47,397,080 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
UNION BANK OFFICE: 2 Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1,150 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES 


The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of accounts 
of Colonial and Foreign Banks 


AFFILIATED BANKS 
COUTTS & CO., GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
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Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited. 


Head Office: 7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





$$=&1 


Capital Subscribed ..................... $93,955,600 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves ...... 21,686,230 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1925 ... 299,098,130 


379 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agent for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms 























Commerz-und Privat- Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft 


(Established 1870) 


HAMBURG-BERLIN 





and 


Over three hundred branches and agencies throughout 
Germany 


Capital - - R.M. 60,000,000 
Surplus about R.M. 35,000,000 








All Banking Transactions 





Extensive Trade Information Service 








Cable address for main offices and branches 


|‘ HANSEATIC” | 








Represented in New York by Konrad von Ilberg, 50 Broadway 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yokohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital (paid up) . . oo oe 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund... . .- Yen 92,500,000 


Branches and nga 





Alexandria engten Hengkens & ons saka Shanghai Tientsin 
Buinvin Duiren anila Poking | Shimonoseki Tokyo 
Bombay Fengtien Kan ol Nagasaki Rangoo Singapore Tsinan 
Buenos Aires Hamburg Karachi Nagoya Rio de Jenstve Soura aya Tsingtau 
Calcutta Hankow Kobe Newchwang Saigon Sydney 
Canton Harbin London Semarang 
Agencies in United States 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through iis branches 
and agencies in connection with commerce between the countries of the Orient 
and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far East, including 
the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of drafts and letters of credit 
negotiable in all parts of the world. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - - 120 BROADWAY 



































Write for our new circular describing books 
that you need for your banking library 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Tue Bankers Pusutsuine Co. 


71 Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 





ill 
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Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Capital - - Lit. 300,000,000 
Surplus - - - “ 40,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 


Over 60 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 








Main Banking Room, Naples Office 
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In Every Important 
Italian Market 


N EIGHTY commercial and indus- 

trial centers of Italy a branch of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana per- 
forms all the functions of a local 
bank, with its services-closely inter- 
woven with the business affairs of the 
community it serves. 
The New York Agency of this insti- 
tution, therefore, brings to American 
bankers and business men an inti- 
mate knowledge of Italian commerce 
and industry obtained by constant 
and direct relationship with these 
eighty Italian business centers. Foreign branches and affilia- 
tions extend our service to England, France, Switzerland, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and throughout South America. 
Facilities thus provided for American foreign trade are of 
exceptional breadth and scope. 


Banca Commercialeltaliana 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


Authorized Capital Lire 700,000,000 
Surplus Lire 500,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62-64 WILLIAM STREET 
Telephone John 1000 





Organized 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Company 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $750,000 
62-64 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone John 4666 


All Banking Facilities 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN,LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed Yen 45,000,000 
Capital Paid Up Yen 39,375,000 


HIROZO MORI, Esq., President 


Directors 
GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. TADASU HISAMUNE, Esa. 
DENKICHI TAKITA, Esq. MASAKAZU SHUTO, Esq. 


Branches : 
JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama. 
TAIWAN—Giran, Heito, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Makong, Nanto, 
Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takao, Taito, Toen, Tansui. 
CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Shanghai, Swatow. 
OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 


Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Dairen. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


K. YAMAMOTO, Agent 











London Office: 25 Old Broad Street 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collection of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 
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he Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


Cable address: “‘Sumitbank” pincaness, So 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed . . Yen 70,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . - “ 50,000,000 


Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 


N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq., Chief Managing Director 
S. IMAMURA, Esaq., Managing Director K. OHDAIRA, Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 


Osaka (18) Tokyo (15) Yokohama Kobe (3) Kyoto (3) Niihama 

Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima (2) Hakata Yanai Onomichi 

Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Nagoya Kumamoto 
Okayama 


Foreign Branches— Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash.; and The Sumitomo Bank of California, Sacramento, Cal. 
Bankers—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. London; Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Paris. 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collecticn Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, and acts as Trustee for Mortgage Bond, besides doing general Banking Business, 




















THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed. . .. - « +« Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up ... . - - + Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Funds (Dec. 1926). - « +» Yen 55,400,000.00 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


(No. 5 Honkawayacbo, Nihonbashi-ku) 
President 
G. MITSUI, Esq. 
Managing Directors 
S. IKEDA, Esq. N. KIKUMOTO, Esq. 
H. KAMESHIMA, Esq. R. IMAI, Esq. 


New York Agency, 61 Broadway, New York City 
Home Branches: 


Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka (4), Otaru, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama 
Foreign Branches: 


Bombay London New York Shanghai Sourabaya 
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The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 
Capital Subscribed . = . . Yen 40,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up . . £0) . . Yen 25,000,000 
Total Resources . . x a~ . . Yen 547,000,000 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 



















Governor, S. SUZUKI Deputy Governor, J. YOKOBE 
Directors 
Y. KATAYAMA I. IUCHI M. HASHIMOTO T. KAKIUCHI 
Branches 
Japan Proper 
Tokyo Osaka Kobe 
Korea 
Seoul Fusan Taiku Mokpo 
Kunsan Chemulpo Pyengyang Chinnampo 
Wonsan Chungjin Hoilyong 
Manchuria 
Dairen Antung Ryojun Yingkow 
Liaoyang Mukden Tiehling Changchun 
Harbin Fuchiatien Kaiyuan Lungchingtsun 
China Proper Siberia 
Tsingtao Shanghai Tientsin Viadivostok 






London Representative: 34 Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
K. HIYAMUTA, Agent 







Established in 1888 


Yen | 


| CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . . « « « 30,200,000.00 
CAPITAL PAID UP. . . 2 . . «  18,875,000.00 
| RESERVE FUNDS . . . e+ +»  6,600,000.00 
DEPOSITS (Dec. 31, 1926) . 4 4 4 + 182,345,773.07 


Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President 
Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director Manroku Matsui, Esq., Managing Director 
Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Dir. Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Director 


Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Omura, Esq., Director, 
Shikazo Sato, Esq., Director Kyuemon Hirooka, Esa., Auditor 
Gihei Hoshijima, Esq., Auditor Tadanosuke Emura, Esq., Auditor 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


Principal Branches : 
Tokyo Kyoto Kobe Okayama Hiroshima Fukuyama Tokuyama 


| 

| 
General Banking, Foreign Exchange and Trust 
Business Transacted 


New York Correspondents London Correspondents 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
American Express Co. Midland Bank Ltd. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co. Bank of London and South America, Ltd. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 











MALMO 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 
Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 
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Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


BRANCHES 
Patras, Corfu, Cephalonia, Nauplia, Vostizza, 


Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, Triccala, 
Mytilene, Canea, Zante, Plomari, Tripolitza, Rethymo, 
Cavalla, Carditza and Prevesa 


| ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 
The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 
4 London Wall Buildings, E. C. 2 
with branches in CONSTANTINOPLE and ALEXANDRIA 


Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, 


throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. } 
5 } 


Capital and Reserves Dr. 1,06,830,089 


| Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries | 

















of the above Dr. 25,000,000 are represented by assets worth £1,000,000 at Dr. 25 per £ 
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Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij. 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 


Established by Reyal Charter A.D. 18:24. 
BANKERS 
Capital Paid up f.80,000,000 Neth. Currency (£6,666,666 ) 
Statutory Reserve Fund...........f.21,117,340 “ “i (£1,759,778) 
Extraordinary Reserve Fund f.22,660,000 “ - (21,888,333) 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM. 


Branches in HOLLAND: ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 

Branches in the NETHERLANDS INDIES: BATAVIA, SOURA- 
BAYA, SAMARANG, MEDAN, and further Principal Ports. 

Branches in the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH INDIA, 
CHINA and JAPAN: SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 

Grant Drafts and Issue Letters of Credit on all their Branches and 
Correspondents in the East, on the Continent, on Great 
Britain, Africa, America and Australia, and transact 
Banking Business of every description. 

LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 

The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., LONDON. 


HNL LLL UUUUUUUNU UNV AALAUTT 


SS 
The Union Bank of Australia, Limited 


z 
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FILLVRLLUUALU AL UAHTU 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND ISSUED £10,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £3,500,000) 
t 
RESERVE FUND 24,200,000) *°2ether_ £7,700,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY of Proprietors £7,000,000 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 








Manager—W. A. LAING Assistant Manager—G. 8S. GODDEN 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 


197 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— | 
| 


In Victoria, 47; South Australia, 15; New South Wales, 45; Western Australia, 21; 
Queensland, 18; Tasmania, 3; New Zealand, 48. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 
The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of | 





| issued available throughout the World. 





I 
} 
i Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 
| | Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
| of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates nearly 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has Offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London, 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 










(Established 1753.) Registered with unlimited liability 1885. 
incorporating 
Child & Co. — and — Holt & Co. 
(Established before 1600) (Established 1809) 
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BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents Navy and Prize Agents 











Managing Partners 
LORD WOLVERTON LAURENCE CURRIE LORD HILLINGDON 
General The Hon. Sir H. A. LAWRENCE, “Cc 
Brigadier-General A. ——— C.B., C.M.G 
ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O FREDERICK. WILLIAM FANE 
Head Office: 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Childs Branch: \, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4 


Holts Branch: 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S. W. | 
The Bank, which is represented by Agents and Correspondents in all the principal 


Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and throughout the World, conducts 
every description of Banking business, both British and Foreign. 
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Letters of Credit issued. Home and Foreign Credits established. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 
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Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 


Branches in all the princi- 
pal towns and cities of 
Australia, at London (2), 
and Rabaul. 


A Savings Bank Depart- 
ment at all Branches and 
3,460 Savings Bank Agen- 
cies at Post Offices through- 
out the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, 
' Solomon Islands Protecto- 
me ye om rate and other parts of the 
Sydney, N. S. W. Pacific. 








Agents and Correspondents throughout the World 
Banking and Exchange Business 


of every description transacted within the Australian Commonwealth. 
United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad 


December 31st, 1926 
General Bank Deposits ...........................-....-----$140,376,650.29 
Other Items ....... ecpinscansbbieetigingaileeiitddlanenelagleniehiaaat 58,222,576.84 
eramgs Wmmic TR ORIOS annnieisnscceccceccstcccesescernscoens 250,315,646.84 
Note Issue Department .......... 249,651,132.50 


$678,566,006.47 








Cable Remittances made to, and drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 


Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 
Current Accounts Opened Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 


JAMES KELL, Governor 
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THE 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


With its +71 well distributed offices 





HEAD OFFICE 


MELBOURNE provides a complete banking service 
throughout Australia, and is well 
Chief Manager : equipped for the transaction of all 


E. H. WREFORD . . 
classes of foreign business. 
Deputy Chief Manager: 
JAMES WILSON 





Chief Inspector: 
J. A. G. HADLEY 


entinn Authorised Capital (@ $5 to £1) $50,000,000 
E. J. OSBORNE Capital Paid Up - - $20,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - $12,050,000 

LONDON OFFICE: 


7 LOTHBURY, E.C.2 Total Assets March 1926 - $203,530,085 











its 


English, Scottish & Australian Bank. | 


Limited 
Authorized Capital .... . . . $18,750,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . . $11,250,000 
Further Liability of Shareholders | . - $7,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. . . « « $10,250,000 


iz 


HEAD OFFICE :—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


and 401 Branches and Agencies in Australia 


Chief Office in Australia—Collins Street, Melbourne 
BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted 
with Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION 
REMITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL 
and PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 

Chief Agents in United States 
NEW YORK—Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


CHICAGO—First National Bank. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Crocker First-National Bank. 


E. M. JANION, Manager. 
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Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - -£4,000,000 
Reserve Fund- - - - - - -£3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
under the Charter - - - £4,000,000 
—— NS 
£11,810,000 
Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 
EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 
West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 
Branches in Australia 
VICTORIA Victoria, Conta. N.S. Wales, Contd. Queensland, Conta. 
Melbourne ; 394 & Rutherglen Cootamundra ughenden 
396 Collins se. 3384 8t. James Corowa Ipswich 
Elizabeth St.; 558 ale Crook well ingaroy 
Bourke St. West; 71 Shepparton Deniliquin Longreach 
Collins St. East Stawell Dorrigo Maryborough 
Brunswick Strathmerton Dubbo Oakey 
Burnley Tallangatta Forbes Richmond 
Coburg Teran Glen Innes Rockhampton 
Colling wood Traralgon Goulburn Roma 
Elstern wick Tungamah nD Toogoolawah 
zuetseray Walwa Grenfell Toowoomba 
a sivers bs Saas a a Townsville 
iddle Brighton arrnam owilon S80. AUSTRALIA 
Port Melbourne Wedderburn Jerilderle ‘Adclaide 
Prahran Welshpool Kempsey Kooringa 
St. Kilda Wycheproof K —_ Mount Barker 
Williamstown Yackandandah Lismore Port Lincoln 
Bairnsdale Yarram Maitland (West) Port F Pirie 
ent Yarrawonga —- (East) 
ena r¢ oree 
pd NEW SO. WALES = Mnrwillumbah WESTERN — 
Brigh Sydney: Martin Muswellbrook AUSTRA 
Castlemaine Place; 85 Pitt St.; Narrabri Perth 
Chariton a George St. So.; Narromine ee A 
Chiltern Wentworth Ave.; Newcastle sete nen 
Cobram 236 William Street Nowra Fret a - 
Corryong Bondi Junction Orange @ onl 
Drouin Castlereagh St. Parkes Se tae - P 
Echuca Hurstville Peak Hill aigoet 
Euroa Kogarah South Grafton North mt 
Fish Creek Leichhardt Stroud Want + 
Foster Marrickville Tamworth wieker in 
Geelong Newtown Tullamore ickep’ 
Katamatite North Sydney Wagga Wages TASMANIA 
Kingston (84 Mount St.) Wee Waa Hobart 
Koroit Petersham Youn Burnie 
Korong Vale Ibury QUEENSLAND Deloraine 
Korumburra Ballina Brisbane Devonport 
Leongatha Bathurst Fortitude Valley Fingal 
Mirboo North —— Cairns Latrobe 
Mooroopna Bellingen Charters Towers Launceston 
Morwe Berrigan Chillagoe Sheffield 
— Blayney Cooyar Stanley 
Num Broken Hill Crow’s Nest Ulverstone 
Port a (Belfast) Cessnock Herbertop Wynyard 
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Dunedin Rotorua aes 
Eltham Stratford Wairoa 
Featherston Taihape Wanganui 
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Gisborne Tauranga Whakatane 
Gore Te Whangarei 
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OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 





Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 











Authorised Capital - - - . - £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - ° . ° : £8,916,660 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund : ° - ° - £2,893,335 
Uncalled Capital - : - - - £6,687,495 

£11,809,995 





BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Opposite the Royal Colonial Institute) 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 


Branches and Agencies Throughout 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


ROWLAND SMITH and R. GIBSON, Agents 


Also representing \ Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
in New York { Bank of New South Wales 





The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
| Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
| the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
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In all Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, Mandated Territory of New Guinea and London 


London Ofice—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 


AND AGENCIES 


Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 


Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. 


Letters of Credit Issued. 


NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York : 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker First 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
National City Bank of New York 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 


National Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
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and individuals, affording them in addition 
to every financing facility, the varied services of a 
banking and trust institution of international scope. 
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Editorial Comment 


REPEAL THE FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX 


NE of the most obvious lessons of 
() the large Government surplus 

would point to a remission of 
unnecessary and unproductive taxes. 
The Federal inheritance tax falls within 
this category. Besides, on top of the 
heavy taxes of a similar character levied 
by most of the states, it imposes a heavy 
burden upon the estates of decedents. 

As a producer of revenue the tax is in- 
significant, the estimates for the fiscal 
year 1926-1927 being around $72,- 
000,000. 

There is one feature of the law which 
has aroused much criticism, and that is 
the provision whereby inheritance taxes 
paid to any state or states may be de- 
ducted from the Federal tax up to 80 
per cent. of the latter’s total. In effect 
this tends to make it compulsory for the 
states to levy an inheritance tax. Should 
any state fail to do so, its citizens would 
be at a disadvantage compared with those 
of states having an inheritance tax. For 
while the latter could deduct from their 
state tax 80 per cent. of the amount paid 
the Federal Government's inheritance 
tax, the former could not. In other 
words, the citizens of states not having 
an inheritance tax would have to pay 
the full Federal inheritance tax, while 
the citizens of states having an inheri- 
tance tax would pay only 20 per cent. 
of the Federal levy. 

This apparent discrimination has been 
attacked in the courts, but with an un- 
favorable result, the matter having gone 
as far as the Supreme Court of the 
United States. According to this de- 


cision the Federal inheritance tax does 
not contravene that provision of the 





Constitution which guarantees to all citi- 
zens the equal protection of the laws. 

But the wisdom of the continuance of 
the tax remains open to question. It 
constitutes a doubtful means of attempt- 
ing to compel the states to impose a like 
tax, and possibly not merely for rev- 
enue purposes but for effecting a redis- 
tribution of property. As estates are fre- 
quently called on to pay an inheritance 
tax in several states, the Federal tax is an 
added and serious burden; besides, since 
revenues are plethoric, and since the tax 
produces an insignificant amount in the 
aggregate anyway, it should be re- 
pealed. 

It may be further observed that Fede- 
ral laws tending to impair the freedom 
of the states in their taxation policies 
should be enacted only under the pressure 
of necessity, and should be promptly re- 
pealed when the necessity disappears. 


PRAISE FOR AMERICAN “ECON- 
OMY” AND “EFFICIENCY” 


of this country chiefly to our course 

during the war, the London Bankers 
Magazine finds that it has been largely 
due “to economy and intense efficiency.” 
This view is thus expressed: 

“At the moment when the nation is 
groaning under an almost impossible 
burden of taxation and is getting deficits 
as a net result, the United States is 
achieving huge surpluses. We fully 
recognize the extent to which America’s 
prosperity has been aided by her years of 
neutrality during the war, and we do 
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not forget that toward these surpluses—- 
as much as £124,000,000 is said to be the 
surplus for the current year—the pay- 
ment on our war debt to the United 
States has made a magnificent contribu- 
tion. Nevertheless, we are quit? sure 
that there is far too great a tendency here 
to dwell upon these causes of American 
prosperity, at the same time ignoring 
other and more powerful causes contrib- 
uting to big budget surpluses. From the 
very moment of America’s entry into the 
war down to the present time economy 
has been earnestly pursued, and at the 
risk of being charged with undue pes 
simism and even with a tendency to de- 
cry conditions in this country, we must 
unhesitatingly attribute nine-tenths of 
American prosperity to a devotion to 
economy and intense efficiency, while in 
this country both of these virtues are 
being sacrificed to political expediency 
and to a steady drift in the direction of 
bureaucratic control and Socialism.” 
While it is comforting to Americans 
to hear that they are not altogether re- 
sponsible for the difficulties existing in 
England and other lands across the sea, 
and conceding that President Coolidge 
has succeeded in impressing his ideas re- 
specting economy upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the foregoing tribute to our 
economy and efficiency cannot be accept- 
ed without certain reservations. States 
and cities, with few exceptions, have 
shown little disposition to economize. 
They are, in fact, piling up a volume of 
debt which is a matter of growing con- 
cern and apprehension. Nor can it be 
said that our efficiency either in Gov- 
ernment or in all lines of business is so 
great as to leave nothing to be desired. 
There is danger that foreign praise of our 
efficiency, however sincere, may cause us 
to nourish that conceit which is always 
dangerous, and to relax that vigilance 
without which our prosperity cannot be 
maintained. For we have not sufficiently 
learned the true worth of economy and 
the stern need of ever-growing efficiency. 


WATCH THE STABILIZERS 


F you can get an opprobrious nick- 
if name fixed on a politician otherwise 
eminently respectable, his career may 
be regarded as finished. If you can get 
an ear-filling slogan, you stand a fairly 
good chance of “putting over” almost 
anything, however absurd. Against this 
latter danger we need at this time to be 
on guard. It is an era of popular cries, 
giving articulation to many of the hazy 
dreams and earnest longings of the time. 
So sincere are many of these aspirations 
and so extremely praiseworthy their ob- 
jects, that it seems cruel and brutal to lay 
bare the fallacies on which they are 
based. The stabilizers seem animated by 
a holy zeal, comparable to that of the 
Crusaders of the Middle Ages. If only 
their theories could be tried out, and the 
general price level fixed where it is now, 
this would be truly a happy world. There 
would be neither inflation nor deflation 
hereafter. Things would stay put. The 
existing price level—reached it must be 
admitted as a result of abnormal influ- 
ences—has something of the air of sanc- 
tity once attaching to the sacred 16 to 1 
ratio of silver to gold. A favorite cry of 
the stabilizers is that further deflation 
must be stopped. They do not inquire 
into the justice of the existing price level. 
Enough for them to know that we have 
an index price, which must be taken as 
a yardstick, as they call it, and used as 
the future measure. The price level of 
1927 is to be the standard for all time. 
This end is to be achieved by the inter- 
vention of the Government through the 
Federal Reserve Board. This board is al- 
ternately to increase or decrease the 
volume of currency and credit so as for- 
ever to preserve the existing price level. 
With such a duty incumbent upon them, 
the chief qualification for membership of 
the Federal Reserve Board would be 
physical agility. He who could turn the 
most somersaults would rank highest, and 
the whirling dervish would supersede 
the financier and the economist. 
Much of the activity of the stabilizers 
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rests upon the mistaken belief that 
“business interests” and “the money 
power” control and manipulate credit 
for their own selfish interests regardless 
of the public welfare. It is the old free- 
silver argument over again, which has 
been resurrected after its burial in 1896. 
In now revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon after more than thirty years since 
its demise, many truly good souls have 
been greatly agitated. This furnishes an 
example of the persistence of error, and 
shows how old and thoroughly exploded 
fallacies have a habit of coming to life 
again once in so often. For if you think 
the stabilizing program through to the 
end, you will find that it is essentially 
greenbackism and the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver over again, and no more. 
But this should not lead anybody to sup- 
pose the movement any less dangerous. 
The stabilizers have a stirring slogan, 
and they are bent upon working it for 
all that it is worth. 

If you would be convinced how dead- 
ly in earnest the stabilizers are, read 
“Stabilization; hearings before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives on H. R. 
7895”°—the Strong Bill. This exceeding- 
ly interesting document of some 631 
pages will afford a course in solid reading 
for the summer. It is both instructive 
and amusing; but its amusing features 
should not lead anyone to overlook its 
serious import. There is a determined 
effort to compel the Federal Reserve 
Board, by law, to manipulate the supply 
of currency and credit with a view to 
controlling the price level. It is a mis- 
chievous and dangerous movement. 

To go into all the economic ramifica- 
tions of this subject would lead one far 
afield. It is enough to say that the regu- 
lation of the volume of credit (and a 
true bank currency is but another form 
of credit) belongs properly to those who 
can use credit safely and profitably. It 
is a function belonging to the users of 
credit, not to the Government. 

But the stabilizers are the special 
friends of the farmer as well as of the 


general price level. They propose to 
stabilize farm prices by having the Gov- 
ernment advance $250,000,000, or any 
large sum, for the purpose of effecting 
an “orderly marketing” of the crops— 
another ear-soothing phrase. Plainly, the 
people are to be taxed to provide money 
to warehouse farm products with the 
view to keeping up their price—for 
“stabilizing” in this case means nothing 
else. It’s a pretty scheme, altogether 
worthy of the exigencies of an approach- 
ing political campaign which promises to 
be sterile of live issues. 

There are thus two kinds of stabilizers: 
those who would fix the general level 
of prices, and those who would stabilize 
prices of certain farm products. Nor 
will their activities stop here. They will 
not rest until they attempt to fix the 
price of a hair-cut at 75 cents and a 
shave at 50 cents, plumbers’, painters’ 
and plasterers’ wages at $12 a day, or 
thereabouts, and so on indefinitely. 

The whole scheme is chimerical and 
dangerous. But the movement is already 
well under way and has obtained a re- 
markable following. It is, in part, the 
legitimate fruit of putting the Govern- 
ment into the management of banking, 
as was done when the Federal Reserve 
law was enacted, and an illustration of 
the mistaken belief that the Government 
can do almost anything. No doubt, if 
the Federal Reserve banks can be kept 
free from political pressure, they will in 
time, through the practice of a sound 
and careful policy, build up a traditional 
respect for the system that must con- 
stitute its main appeal to public confi- 
dence. Every attempt of the Govern- 
ment to intervene in the control of the 
banks will hinder such a development. 
The Strong Bill is such an attempt. It 
ought to be defeated. 

Before adopting the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Fisher to alter the theoretical con- 
tents of the gold dollar in order to meet 
fluctuations in the price level, and before 
compelling the Federal Reserve Board to 
keep ladling out credit and currency in 
order to stop further deflation, as implied 
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in the provisions of the Strong Bill, at- 
tention should be directed to the existing 
status of our money and bank reserves. 

The pains of deflation have been con- 
sequent upon the pleasures of inflation. 
So far as this country alone is concerned, 
the tremendous additions to our gold 
stock in recent years have been a con- 
tributing factor. But in the face of this 
flood of gold we have legislated to dimin- 
ish required legal reserves, compelled all 
legal reserves of the national banks to be 
in the shape of deposits in the Federal 
Reserve banks, and have made it possible 
for Federal Reserve notes to be used as 
reserves of state banks. Now, it is sug- 
gested that a wiser monetary and bank- 
ing policy would call for the following 
changes: 


1. Gradual retirement of bond- 
secured notes of the national banks. 

2. Retirement of the antiquated 
greenbacks. 

3. Gradual recoinage of all full legal- 
tender silver into subsidiary coins. 

4. Withdrawal of the promise of the 
United States to pay the Federal Reserve 
notes, leaving them obligations of the 
banks. 

5. Provisions for an increase of legal 
gold reserves, all of which—or at least a 
much larger percentage than at present 
~-to be held in the bank’s own vaults. 


By making these changes gold would 
be given a fairer opportunity of demon- 
strating at least a relative degree of sta- 
bility. To say this is not to concede 
the correctness of Professor Fisher's 
view, that 90 per cent. of the variation 
in the price level results from inflation 
and deflation. The corollary of this is 
that increase in money and credit, or de- 
crease as the case may be, accounts for 
90 per cent. of inflation and deflation. 
This is placing a very high estimate on 
the influence of the money and credit 
supply on the price level. 

Prior to the war, when there was a 
comparatively free international move- 
ment of gold, inflation and deflation were 
both subject to a restraining power 


which has now greatly diminished, or 
disappeared altogether in many cases. 
The depreciated currencies of Europe 
have brought about this dislocation. And 
the situation is made all the more diffi- 
cult for the United States because of our 
large export balance and the payments 
coming to us on account of interest on 
foreign loans. A high tariff tends to 
exclude the importation of commodi- 
ties and pours into the country gold 
which we do not want. 

It is recognized that the situation has 
its perplexities and causes some injustice. 
In seeking a remedy we should be care- 
ful to avoid strange expedients. To this 
class belong the variable gold dollar of 
Professor Fisher and the Government- 
managed credit of the Strong Bill. 

There are obvious elements in the 
money of the country and in the banking 
reserves which tend to promote inflation, 
with subsequent deflation. For inflation 
is something that cannot go on forever. 
When these defects are removed, and 
the results carefully observed, it will be 
time to consider expedients which need 
not be thought of now. 


INCREASE IN THE NATIONAL 
INCOME 


Bureau of Economic Research in- 

dicate that the aggregate current 
income in the United States increased 
from $62,736,000,000 in 1921 to $89,- 
682,000,000 in 1926. On a per capita 
basis this would show $771 for 1926, 
or one-third more than that of 1921. 
Regarding this increase the Bulletin of 
the Bureau says: 

“When this per capita income is ex- 
pressed in dollars having constant pur- 
chasing power, we find that the increase 
has been about 36 per cent. It appears, 
then, that from the economic point of 
view, the condition of the average in- 
habitant has been improving at a rate of 
about 7 per cent. per annum. 

“To many persons, figures 
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the income per person gainfully occupied 
seem more significant than do those re- 
porting income per capita. In the 
United States in 1926 there were some 
44,600,000 engaged in activities yielding 
them direct money incomes. Some of 
these were employers, many more were 
employes, and some were simply working 
on their own account. The figures ex- 
clude housewives and women and chil- 
dren helping the head of the family on 
the home farm. 

“For every person gainfully occupied 
in 1926, there appears to have been an 
income of slightly over $2000. When 
reduced to money of constant purchasing 
power we find that the average person 
working for a money income received 
about one-fourth more for his services 
than he obtained in 1917 and about 44 
per cent. more than in 1909. 

Analyzing the income received by 
those gainfully occupied, it is found 
that, expressed in terms of 1913 dollars, 
in the period from 1909 to 1917 the per 
capita income increased 15 per cent., 
while in the last nine years it increased 
26 per cent., indicating a marked upturn 
in the trend of economic welfare in the 
country. This improvement is ascribed 
to the progress of invention and to 
greater skill in management. More stable 
labor conditions have doubtless been a 
contributing factor in this marked im- 
provement 


RELIGION IN POLITICS 


I believe in the common brotherhood 
of man under the common fatherhood of 
God.—Alfred E. Smith, Governor of 
New York. 


whatever may be their religious 

beliefs or political affiliations, must 
have been profoundly stirred by the re- 
cent answer made by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York to certain chal- 
lenges addressed to him by Charles C. 
Marshall, dealing with the attitude of 


B ‘sisteve like other citizens, and 


Governor Smith toward certain religious 
matters in the event of the Governor's 
election to the Presidency of the United 
States. Mr. Marshall's challenge was 
based upon the assumption that there is 
a conflict between the provision of the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to religious freedom and the polity 
of the Roman Catholic Church respect- 
ing the same matter. Governor Smith, 
an adherent of the Roman Catholic 
Church, has made a vigorous reply to 
this challenge. In respect to this reply 
two things only need be said: 

First, Governor Smith makes it clear 
that there is nothing in his conception of 
duty to his church that would conflict 
with his duty as an American citizen. 

Second, it must be pointed out that 
while Governor Smith has definitely set- 
tled his own position, the attitude of his 
church has not been established by its 
sole competent authority, the Sovereign 
Roman Pontiff. As the issue was not 
joined in the latter form, Governor 
Smith could not, of course, meet it. 

But the clear, unequivocal declaration 
of his stand by Governor Smith cannot 
fail to increase admiration for his 
straightforwardness. Indisputably, he 
measures up to a high standard as a 
man and an American. 

It is no purpose of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE to participate in controversies 
arising between religious sects. Refer- 
ence to this matter is made because of 
the tremendously significant implications 
contained in the sentence quoted above 
from Mr. Smith’s famous reply to 
Marshall: “I believe in the common 
brotherhood of man under the common 
fatherhood of God.” Should this declara- 
tion ever seriously get into American 
politics, the controversies between Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
would sink into insignificance beside it, 
and we should be confronted by the 
greatest upturn in our political and so- 
cial relations witnessed in 2000 years. 
That any political party contemplates 
anything of the sort can scarcely be 
imagined. 
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BRANCH BANKING INCREASING 


HILE the new banking law 

\X authorizing branches of na- 

tional banks in cities where 
the head office is located has been in 
operation only a few months, it is ap- 
parent that the banks are eagerly taking 
advantage of this opportunity of extend- 
ing their facilities. The fact that in sev- 
eral cities a good many branches of a 
single bank have been opened would in- 
dicate that, in the judgment of the 
officers of the bank, there are districts 
where additional banking facilities are 
needed. Probably in a good many cases 
the demand was not great enough to 
warrant the organization of a new bank. 
Where local independent banks already 
exist, it will be interesting to see how 
they will fare in competition with a 
branch of a large central institution. 
Local pride may tend, for a time at least, 
to support the independent bank, but 
perhaps in the long run the bank that 
will survive will be the one offering the 
best service. The branch bank, from its 
size, capital and strength, ought to win 
in such a contest, though it is by no 
means certain that it will do so. The 
local bank has the advantage of having 
been first on the ground, with greater 
knowledge of the people and their busi- 
ness. Its policy also is apt to be rather 
more flexible than that of the branch 
of a city bank. 

It is clear that the changed complexion 
of our cities, especially the increase in 
population and business of outlying dis- 
tricts, has altered our banking problem. 
Not so long ago, even in good-sized 
cities, the banks were convenient to 
everybody. Now many of our cities 
cover so much territory that the banks, 
located in the central business district, 
are remote from other important busi- 
ness districts. This is true, although the 
automobile and other improved means of 
transportation have virtually reduced 
distances. But, at the same time, they 


seem not to have relieved congestion; 
they have rather increased it. Of course, 


this changed situation could be met by 
the organization of new banks in the 
outlying districts, and this has been done 
very largely. The contention of the 
friends of branch banking is that in such 
case the branch bank, on account of its 
greater economy of organization and 
operation, offers a better means of meet- 
ing this need than does the independent 
local bank. This is the matter now being 
put to the test. 


THE TRAVEL BUREAU 


American Bank Travel Bureaus, and 

the publication by this organization 
of a very interesting bulletin, call atten- 
tion to the development of a compara- 
tively new branch of banking service. 
This development has been the natural 
result of the increase of wealth and the 
consequent gain in travel. People do 
not stay at home as much as they once 
did. They wander about, in their own 
and other lands. Americans have this 
habit more than the people of other 
lands. We are gadabouts, without any 
question. This national propensity man- 
ifests itself strikingly during three of the 
four seasons. In the spring our people 
rush to Europe; in the summer they go 
almost anywhere for a vacation; in win- 
ter they go to Florida or Southern Cali- 
fornia. This leaves a scant three months 
for staying at home, and even during 
this period numerous excuses have been 
invented for going somewhere. 

It is idle to object to this habit, which 
has become firmly fixed in our national 
life. Folks will continue to go where 
they like, regardless of what others may 
think or say. 

This roving propensity among Ameri- 
cans has given the banks an opportunity 
of enlarging their services by establishing 
travel bureaus. These bureaus are de- 
signed to furnish the information and 
service appertaining to a tourist agency. 
They can tell you where to go, how to 
go, arrange transportation and hotel ac- 
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commodations, and give much useful in- 
formation about passports, tariffs, etc. 
That is they can do all this provided they 
have the necessary equipment, and no 
insignificant outlay will afford it. The 
banks can introduce their clients 
abroad, and can supply them with for- 
eign currency, letters of credit and trav- 


WHERE THE 


OR several years banks in general 

—and national banks in particular— 

have been complaining about the de- 
clining profits of the banking business. 
Yet when the figures for national bank 
profits from 1921 to 1926 are examined, 
it is found that the decline has been 
very slight. In fact, in 1926, all na- 
tional banks in the United States com- 
bined added to their profits 9.54 per cent. 
of their capital and surplus. In 1921 
they added only 9.40 per cent. These 
figures are taken from a very elaborate 
chart of the trends of earnings and ex- 
pense ratios of national banks, compiled 
by H. N. Stronck and Company, Chi- 
cago, consultants to banks, bankers, and 
their commercial clients. 

In some sections of the country, how- 
ever, the decline in profits has not been 
imaginary. Banks in the states west of 
Mississippi have suffered from the dif- 
ficulties which have been troubling West- 
ern farmers more or less constantly since 
1920. This is evident from the table on 
the following page. 

The losses of national banks in the 
Mid-west, Western, and Pacific States 
continue large. While the percentage of 
losses to gross earnings for all national 
banks in the country has decreased from 
12.8 per cent. to 8.5 per cent. in the 
period 1921-1926, in the Mid-western 
national banks this ratio has decreased 
only from 8.9 per cent. to 7.6 per cent., 
while in the Western national banks it 
has increased from 11.7 per cent. to 15.7 
per cent.; and in the Pacific national 
banks it has decreased only from 13.5 
per cent. to 10 per cent. 


elers’ checks. Such a service is of value 
to the customers of the banks, and may 
indirectly be of considerable profit. But 
from much of this service a direct rev- 
enue can hardly be expected. It is in 
line, however, with the policy of the 
banks generally, constantly to widen 
their sphere of public usefulness. 


MONEY GOES 


There has been a country-wide in- 
crease in the percentage of gross earnings 
which is paid out as interest on de- 
posits. It is probably the large increase 
of this item in the expense account which 
has given rise to the impression of de- 
clining profits. 


PERCENTAGE OF GROSS EARNINGS PAID AS 
INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


1921 1926 
New England national banks..26.2 37.6 
Eastern national banks ........ oh ie | 
Southern national banks ...... 20.5 27.6 
Mid-western national banks ....24.8 33.9 
Western national banks ....... (eh 
Pacific national banks ......... 21.7 30.09 


At the same time, over the whole 
United States the ratio of salaries and 
wages to gross earnings has also in- 
creased slightly—from 16.9 per cent. in 
1921 to 19.3 per cent. in 1926—and the 
ratio of other expenses to gross earnings 
has also increased slightly—from 10.7 
per cent. in 1921 to 11.4 per cent. in 
1926. The real pinch, however, has 
come from the increasing amount of in- 
terest paid to depositors. It is said that 
this increase in interest paid on deposits 
is not the result of shifting demand de- 
posits to time deposits—as had been sus- 
pected—but more the result of competi- 
tion between banks for deposit accounts. 

The long campaign that the bankers 
have waged for tax reduction has had its 
effect during this period. The ratio of 
taxes to gross earnings for all national 
banks in the United States in 1921 was 
7.3 per cent. In 1926 it had been re- 
duced to 5.8 per cent. 

The effects of paying too much for de- 
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RATIO OF NET ADDITIONS TO PROFITS TO CAPITAL 


* Deficit. 


posits are already realized, and measures 
are being considered to remedy that. 
Eventually a solution to the problems of 
the Western farmer will be found, and 
the losses to the banks west of the Mis- 
sissippi, which now cut so deeply into 
their profits, will be reduced. This ac- 
complished, national banks may look for 


AND SURPLUS 


For all Mid-western Western Pacific 
national national national nationa! 
banks banks banks banks 
per cent. per cent. percent. percent 
9.40 11.29 7.14 8.86 
7.79 7.93 2.39 5.98 
8.48 6.75 2.23 6.05 
8.11 6.82 *.19 6.86 
9.00 7.23 2.69 7.68 
9.54 8.50 4.41 8.39 


an even better rate of profits than the 
present 9Y2 per cent. All things con- 
sidered, an average profit of over 8 per 
cent. per year for all national banks from 
1921 to 1926 is a pretty good record, 
considering the fact that this period in- 
cludes a business depression, followed by 
falling prices. 








© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


Chests containing millions of dollars in gold being loaded in armored cars to be 
transported from the old headquarters of the Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 


Company, New York, to its new building at 535 Fifth avenue. 


Thirty-two million 


dollars, much of it in cash and negotiable securities, was moved into the new: build- 
ing, $10,000,000 from the office at 14th street and Fifth avenue and the remainder 
from a branch at 8 West 40th street, which was closed. 
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BRANCH BANKING AND THE BANK 
OF ITALY 


By A. P. GIANNINI 





The significant legislative reference to, and recognition of, branch banking contained in 
the McFadden Act, makes this one of the most vital and one of the most frequently discussed 
subjects before the bankers of the country today. In recognition of these facts and in the 
belief that its readers would be interested ijn hearing from the country’s chief exponent of 
branch banking, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE presents the accompanying article, secured by 
request from the founder and chairman of the advisory committee of the Bank of Italy N. T. 
and §. A. This institution has developed under the guidance of Mr. Giannini, and through 
the successful application of the branch bank idea, from a modest institution, founded in San 
Francisco in 1904, to the largest bank in the country outside New York, operating 276 offices, 

exclusively in the State of California. 


States the atti- 

tude with re- 
spect to the develop- 
ment of branch 
banking is peculiarly 
interesting. Strange 
as it may seem, our 
banks are permitted 
by law to reach out 
to foreign lands and 
establish branch of- 
fices, but are denied 
this privilege in our 
own country. We 
are the only world 
power of first rate 
financial caliber that 
has not already 
adopted the general 
principle of branch 
banking, on a na- 
tionwide scale; while 
in Continental Eu- 
rope and England 
the banks have developed into institu- 
tions of world-wide scope. 

The development of a strong region- 
ally managed banking system, serving 
the entire nation, should be our logical 
‘nd eventual objective. We are in an 
‘ge in which quality, economy and serv- 
‘e count. People want the best—-as 


I: the United 





A. P. GIANNINI 


Founder and chairman advisory com- 


mittee Bank of Italy N. T. and S. A. 


cheaply and as con- 
veniently as it can 
be supplied to them. 
We see the natural 
process of evolution, 
along this line, being 
worked out in every 
type of business, 
from public service, 
manufacturing, co- 
operative agricultur- 
al associations and 
the wholesale dis- 
tribution of com- 
modities, even to 
the establishment of 
branch stores to sell 
at retail to the ulti- 
mate consumer. This 
situation we know 
exists in practically 
every industry, and 
it seems hardly con- 
ceivable that banks 
can fail to keep pace 
with the organizations which they must 
finance. 

The advent of nationwide branch 
banking should not be long postponed. 
Fewer, but stronger, and more helpful 
banks, are the best insurance we can 
have for the preservation of our sound 
and healthful economic condition. Large 
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amalgamations of capital will provide 
sufficient loaning power for the great 
business enterprises that must be sup- 
ported and, at the same time, the in- 
creased earning capacity of these insti- 
tutions will justify the payment of sal- 
aries, commensurate with the ability of 
the men who must be employed. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ITALY 


This view of the development of 
branch banking is not new to those who 
were responsible for the establishment of 
the Bank of Italy, though to appreciate 
its full significance, a brief reference to 
the early years of the institution should 
be made. 

In the fall of 1904, with scarcely a 
ripple to mark its advent in the financial 
pool of Western America, the Bank of 
Italy was launched in San Francisco, 
with a capital investment of $150,000. 

If ever the early days of a new en- 
terprise were tormented by untoward in- 
cidents, or its molding process tempered 
by the test fire (both literal and figura- 
tive) they were those of the Bank of 
Italy. The ink on the books for the first 
full year’s operations was but a few 
months old when, without a moment’s 
warning, the City of San Francisco was 
racked and torn by the terrible fire and 
earthquake of 1906. All that had been 
of real or material value suddenly be- 
came a shapeless mass of twisted burning 
rubbish. 

The Bank of Italy—its building en- 
gulfed in the sea of fire that instantly 
swept the business section of the city— 
was, however, the first to find itself, and 
resume operations. A desk was set up on 
the docks at the water front, and business 
‘““as usual” was carried on, with the rest 
of the city still in the grip of the flames. 
As a matter of fact, while everything 
still lay in ruins, and long before the 
work of reconstruction had commenced, 
the bank dispatched a letter to all cus- 
tomers, telling them that loan applica- 
tions were welcome and would be acted 
upon promptly. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that of all the sections of the city, 


the one that was tributary to the Bank of 
Italy was the first to be rebuilt. Its loans 
were made out of hand to all who wished 
to finance reconstruction—and not a 
single dollar was ever lost on any of 
those transactions. 

Then on the heels of this experience 
came the panic of 1907. Many com- 
munities were caught unprepared, and 
there were serious financial conse- 
quences. The Bank of Italy had sensed 
the coming crisis and, in preparation for 
it, had stored quantities of gold. The 
supply in fact proved greater than was 
needed for the Bank of Italy, and was 
released for the benefit of other institu- 
tions. 

With these trying episodes as a cru- 
cible, the institution secured a start that 
marked it as one of unusual characteris- 
tics and, when in 1908 it embarked upon 
a program of branch banking, people 
were ready to sit up and take notice. 
The first branch—located in San Fran- 
cisco—occasioned only passing comment, 
but when in 1909 the bank opened up a 
plan that called for a statewide organiza- 
tion, there was a general exclamation of 
interest. 

For nearly twenty years the Bank of 
Italy has been the chief exponent of 
branch banking in America. Its growth 
and development have been a source of 
constant surprise, as year after year it 
steadily betters the records of past per- 
formance. 

Here, briefly expressed, is the story of 
the growth in resources of the Bank of 
Italy. 


Total 
resources 
BD «06s hb ches waae’ $ 285,437 
EE ee rare ae ener 2,574,005 
| Re ey ee ee eee 11,228,815 
RR Siti saccade oles a ec 39,805,995 
ME wSndksdeenehek kuatece 157,464,685 
EE eee 358,656,302 
DET adil wewareaedas 6o564a0 654,986,091 


ADOPTION OF A STATEWIDE BRANCH 
POLICY 


The writer has always believed in 
branch banking in California, because it 
seemed to him that the financial require- 
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ments of the state could be satisfactorily 
met in no other way. California has en- 
joyed a substantial period of growth dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, and the 
demands for banking facilities have 
paralleled this development. Except 
through a branch bank organization, 
there appeared to be no way to supply a 
stable and sufficient reservoir of credit, 
in the various communities where it was 
most needed. That the belief was well 
founded is best evidenced by the fact 
that during the recent years of post-war 
adjustment in California no city, town 
or village, served by a branch office has 
lacked ample funds with which to carry 
on its activities or to develop its legiti- 
mate agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises. 

In the adoption of a state-wide branch 
banking policy, the principle of diver- 
sified investment occupied a conspicuous 
place in all considerations. By increasing 
the spread of loans, not only to cover a 
variety of endeavors, but also to include 
a great number of independent communi- 
ties, a more perfect balance has been se- 
cured in the extension of sound credits. 
The Bank of Italy achieved the results 
it desired through the establishment of 
branch offices, rather than by attempting 
to loan money from a single unit bank 
to people who were remote from the 
bank’s trade territory. 

To appreciate the importance of this 
more readily, it is essential to bear in 
mind the divergence that exists in Cali- 
fornia’s industrial and agricultural com- 
plexion. Almost every species of fruit 
or vegetable that can be grown anywhere 
in the world, is produced some place in 
California. Any commercial enterprise 
that can thrive anywhere on earth, will 
find a suitable combination of economic 
advantages in one or more of the cities 
of the state. But California is large in 
area, and to secure the desired diversifi- 
cation of investments that the Bank of 
Italy sought, it was necessary to reach 
out to the communities that offered such 
opportunities. 

The same principles that were applied 
to this situation, have been successfully 


introduced on a nationwide basis, in the 
development of the Federal Reserve 
System of branches. The basic idea of 
diversification, unified direction and uni- 
formity in banking practice, character- 
izes both organizations. 


BUYING EXISTING BANKS VS. CREATING 
NEW OFFICES 


The first extra-city office of the Bank 
of Italy was established in 1909, through 
the purchase of a bank in San Jose, and 
its conversion into a branch of the larger 
institution. This practice of buying an 
already existing bank, rather than creat- 
ing a new or de novo office, is one that 
it has consistently followed wherever pos- 
sible. The bank feels that if it can secure 
an organization ready made, familiar 
with the problems of the community, 
and thoroughly versed in and sympathetic 
with its needs, it reaches the stage of 
maximum service to its customers, more 
rapidly. 

In the seventeen years that have 
elapsed since its entry into San Jose, 
the Bank of Italy has steadily built up 
its organization, step by step, carefully 
consolidating each new unit. It has seen 
the original plan for a statewide institu- 
tion gradually materialize, until today its 
scope includes the entire state, from the 
Oregon line, to the Mexican border. It 
has also been gratifying to observe the 
development of California itself, re- 
sponding quickly to the provision of an 
adequate and flexible reservoir of credit. 

When the enactment of the McFadden 
Bill brought into play definitely modern- 
ized powers for national banks the di- 
recting executives of the institution ap- 
plied for a charter as a member of the 
national association. 

It was felt that the bank’s responsibili- 
ties in the economic scheme of things 
could be better assumed through this ac- 
tion, since it had but recently merged 
with the Liberty Bank of America—an 
institution of some $200,000,000 in re- 
sources—thereby creating an organiza- 
tion of enlarged scope and potential use- 
fulness. This amalgamation found the 
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institution occupying a position as the 
largest bank in the United States, outside 
of New York, and one of the few leaders 
not operating under national charter. 
The Bank of Italy believes thoroughly 
in the principles on which the Federal 
Reserve is founded and has belonged to 
the system since its earliest years. It 
thinks that under existing conditions 
every bank in the United States should 
hold Federal Reserve membership. There 
is no other established agency through 
which the nation’s resources can be 
mobilized, nor is there any other organ- 
ization so well equipped for this work, 
nor possessing public confidence to such 
a degree. Instead of having unrelated 
banking groups, all of our institutions— 
national, state, and private—should be 


THE BANKS AS 


NFLUENCED, perhaps, by Dr. B. 

M. Anderson’s warning that banks 

of the United States are putting too 
large a proportion of their funds into in- 
vestments which are ineligible for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve banks, a 
reporter on the Wall Street Journal has 
collected the statistics of investment by 
banks in bonds and stocks. He finds from 
the reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency that the banks have increased 
their investments more than $6,000,000,- 
000 in the eight years ending June 30, 
1926—that is, at the rate of about $62,- 
000,000 per month. Their total holdings 
of securities are now more than $15,- 
000,000,000. 

During the same period, insurance 
companies have also been increasing their 
investments at the rate of about $19,- 
000,000 per month. 

This growth, however, has not been 
unimerrupted. During 1919 the banks 
sold $842,000,000 more bonds than they 
bought, and in 1920 they sold $6,000,- 
000 more. Since that time, with the in- 
creasing gold supply and the compara- 
tively moderate commercial demands for 


included in one system, under which all 
would operate. 

Ideal banking conditions, of course, 
will never be realized in this country 
until a plan is worked out to provide 
for such co-ordination. Possibly the 
system ultimately adopted will be pat- 
terned after the Federal Reserve organ- 
ization, with its twelve branch offices, 
each serving a definite area—and man- 
aged and operated by men who are fa- 
miliar with the needs of their own region 
—but with the whole structure united 
in one general banking system. 

It is worth considering, that in other 
countries we see a dominant bank as, for 
example, the Bank of England or the 
Bank of France, and that possibly we, 
here in America, should begin to con- 
sider the logic in the situation. 


BOND BUYERS 


credit, they have had to put money into 
securities pretty regularly, to keep their 
deposits earning. 

Some have questioned the reporter's 
conclusion that the monthly purchases of 
$81,000,000 by the banks and insurance 
companies combined give them a “con- 
trolling interest” in the stock market, or 
in the bond market. When more than 
$537,000,000 of new capital issues are 
being made every month (as was the 
case in 1926) an interest even so large 
as $81,000,000 is hardly a controlling in- 
terest, important though it be. 

If the further assumption that this de- 
mand will continue is correct (and gold 
is still being imported with no signs of 
greatly increased commercial demands 
for money) the further assumption that 
“it is difficult to see how bond prices can 
recede” is probably correct. However, 
a great many things can happen to 
change the financial situation in the 
course of a year, and it is for these 
changes that the astute bond buyer will 
watch, instead of resting secure in the 
confidence that bond prices are going to 
keep right on going up. 
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WHAT IS A MARKETABLE REAL 
ESTATE SECURITY? 


By LAWRENCE B. ELLIMAN 


The provisions of the McFadden Act permitting national banks to engage in the purchase, 
under specified conditions, of first mortgage real estate loans, paves the way for a new and 


profitable fieid of activity among this class of financial institutions. 


The accompanying article, 


which embodies a timely discussion of important questions relating to first mortgage real estate 
securities, comes from the pen of a man who is a director of one of New York's largest real 
estate firms, and president of the Real Estate Board of New York. This article is the fifth of a 
series on investment problems of the commercial banker. 


HOSE who delight in trying to 
answer lists of questions—a social 


pastime that 
seems utterly to have 
eclipsed the vogue 
of the cross word 
puzzle—can, if they 
are bankers, turn 
with profit to the 
measure that has 
passed Congress 
under the name of 
the McFadden Act. 

This measure, 
which opens up to 
national banks an 
opportunity for al- 
most unlimited ex- 
pansion, both in 
prosperity and influ- 
ence, simultaneously 
makes necessary the 
answering of some 
questions that are 
extremely impor- 
tant. 

The McFadden 
Act, in addition to 
extending the char- 
ter of the Federal Reserve banks and 
permitting the national banks to estab- 
lish branches, under limitations yet to 
be exactly defined, also allows the na- 
tional banks to deal in marketable in- 
vestment securities. Simultaneously the 
banks are authorized to engage in the 
purchase of loans secured by first lien 





LAWRENCE B. ELLIMAN 


President Real Estate Board of 
New York. 


upon improved real estate. This real 
estate must be located within the bank's 
Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict or within a ra- 
dius of 100 miles of 
the place in which 
the bank is located; 
the amount of the 
loan must not ex- 
ceed 50 per cent. of 
the value of the se- 
curity, and must be 
for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years. 
It is the permis- 
sion to deal in in- 
vestment securities, 
coupled with the 
authorization to buy 
first lien loans on 
real estate, that gives 
rise to the longest 
list of questions. In 
the first place, is a 
first mortgage on 
real estate an in- 
vestment security? 
Undoubtedly it is 
regarded as such, al- 
most universally, and it is this meaning 
of the term which will require a number 
of rulings to clarify other requirements 
of the McFadden measure. National 
banks, which well appreciate how profit- 
able the business of dealing in first mort- 
gages has become during the last few 
years, are already making ready to enter 
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upon this entirely new field of activity— 
a field which previously has been largely 
closed to them. 


THE “WITHOUT RECOURSE” PROVISION 


If real estate loans are indeed invest- 
ment securities, one of the frst questions 
to be raised will be the meaning of the 
language of the McFadden Act which 
confines national banks to the buying and 
selling, “without recourse,” of “market- 
able” obligations. This provision appar- 
ently means that the banks shall con- 
tinuously turn over the funds which they 
have invested in mortgages; otherwise 
this new concession would be of little 
service either to the bank or the com- 
munity, since the extent of the funds 
which the bank can invest in this fashion 
is strictly limited. 

In other words, the bank must market 
its securities—and they must be market- 
able. 

The definition of the word “market- 
able,” so far as it applies to a mortgage, 
is one that in the last analysis the buyer 
himself supplies. In the broadest terms, 
any bond is secured by a mortgage, and 
of course is judged by the value of the 
property, its earning capacity, location, 
the management of the business and its 
obvious prospects. These same rules 
apply with equal force to real estate 
mortgages. The buyer will usually base 
his judgment on many different consid- 
erations, among which are the location 
of the property, its earning power, the 
character of the buildings and their oc- 
cupancy, the standing of the borrower. 
If the location is farm land the buyer 
of the mortgage wants to know the char- 
acter and contour of the soil, its adapta- 
bility, its proximity to the market. 

Now the national banks will presum- 
ably be unable to guarantee mortgages, 
by reason of the “no recourse” provision 
in the new law. They cannot purchase 
a guarantee from the various surety com- 
panies, as do many of the private 
operators, because of the fact that these 
surety companies require the guarantee 


of the indorser. An indorsement “with- 
out recourse” would be precluded. 

In consequence, the national banks 
will probably be limited to the purchase 
of only those loans of such obvious and 
undoubted worth as to be liquid in the 
market without a guarantee either of in- 
terest or of principal. Only in this way, 
presumably, can the banks prevent funds 
invested in five year loans from becoming 
frozen—a situation that might well be- 
come disastrous. 

Congress, in sanctioning first mort- 
gage loans on improved city properties 
for periods of not more than five years, 
refused to permit a national bank to par- 
ticipate in a mortgage; thus it would 
seem that not only will it be impossible 
for the banks to purchase first mortgage 
certificates, but it will also be impossible 
for them to deal in real estate mort- 
gage bonds—unless they purchase the 
entire bond issue. 

Whether, under any conditions, real 
estate mortgage bonds fall within the 
terms of the McFadden Act is a question 
which for final answer must await the 
rulings of the Comptroller. Even if they 
fulfil the definition of a “marketable se- 
curity,” a large number of the current 
bond issues might not meet the terms 
of the McFadden Act since their face 
value seems to amount to considerably 
more than 50 per cent. of the underlying 
security. Certainly, under such condi- 
tions, the very simplicity of entire first 
mortgages would seem to make them a 
preferred investment with national 
banks, compared to real estate bonds. In 
consequence, for all practical purposes, 
we may limit this discussion to mort- 
gages that are first liens. 

While no central market exists for 
such mortgages, in the sense that the 
New York Stock Exchange is a market 
for the securities listed there, it should 
be noted that Congress very carefully 
refrained from requiring a stock ex- 
change listing for the new type of se- 
curity in which the national banks were 
given permission to deal. 
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THE GROWING MARKET FOR FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


Consequently marketability must be 
taken as meaning a reasonable readiness 
of sale under all usual circumstances. 
The market for first mortgages is of 
course growing yearly. Life insurance 
companies have been particularly influen- 
tial in recent years in increasing the de- 
mand for this type of security, since they 
experience increasing difficulty in wisely 
placing the vast funds they have to in- 
vest. First mortgages are becoming one 
of the major outlets for the funds of life 
insurance companies—to mention only 
one class of investing institution. 

Naturally, the greater the safeguards 
which are thrown about the safety of 
principal and the greater the surety of 
interest payments, the wider the market 
for the investment—first mortgages are 
different in this respect from no other 
bond. 

The necessity for conservative ap- 
praisal, the need for adequate margin of 
security over and above the value of the 
loan, the demand for careful considera- 
tion of all the physical and psychological 
factors that unite to comprise value, 
actual and potential—all these things are 
widely understood. 

Underlying all of these matters, how- 
ever, is a consideration that is of para- 
mount importance, as far as marketabil- 
ity of the modern first mortgage is con- 
cerned. 

This is the question of the title itself. 

It is here that attacks are being made 
with increasing frequence, from sources 
which cannot possibly be foreseen. One 
can inspect the property, estimate its 
earnings, appraise the buildings, investi- 
gate the occupants and forecast the fu- 
ture potentialities of the undertaking 
with some degree of certainty. But no 
one can possibly foresee what forged 
deeds from a forgotten past—what 
unacknowledged widow—what minor 
children—may rise up to contest the 
ownership of a piece of real estate. 

There was a time when this was not 
so. But, as this country grows in age 


and the number of transfers of real 
estate increase annually, the records of 
the past become heavy and cumbersome. 
In Europe land holdings are retained in 
single families for generation after gen- 
eration. In the United States we have 
had a developing, progressing people who 
have constantly built and then moved on. 
Probably most of our land has changed 
hands at least once in every generation 
—and in some parts of our cities it 
changes hands every few years. 

Not only, therefore, is the oppor- 
tunity for flaws to creep into the title 
growing with the number of land trans- 
ters; in addition the great increase in the 
value of American land offers more and 
more temptation to those who might 
hope to gain by litigation. 

How is it possible to guard against the 
very real danger of having the security 
behind a mortgage partly or wholly 
wiped away by litigation of this char- 
acter? 


TITLE INSURANCE 


The answer lies in title insurance, 
which is not, as some apparently believe, 
a guarantee that a title is without flaw, 
or that it will not be attacked. There are 
probably relatively few titles in the 
United States of which this could be as- 
sumed with certainty. What title in- 
surance does guarantee is that the title, 
in case of attack, will be adequately de- 
fended by the insurance company; 
should the defense fail, the policy holder 
is insured against loss. 

It is no more possible to foresee an 
attack on a title than it is to foresee a 
fire. And it is necessary to insure 
against one contingency just as certainly 
as against the other. 

Outside of New York and Philadel- 
phia most institutions lending on real 
estate security have until very recently 
made the requirement of title insurance 
optional with the borrower, largely, per- 
haps, because the real need of it had not 
been thoroughly understood. Losses be- 


cause of defective titles are naturally 
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never broadcast by the lending institu- 
tion, and for this reason the risk involved 
has tended to be minimized. 

More and more, however, conserva- 
tive banking institutions are regarding 
title insurance as prerequisite in the 
marketability of a mortgage. Approxi- 
mately fifty life insurance companies 
have come to utilize it. It is not too 
much to say that any institution which 
wants a ready market in the East for 
first mortgages or first mortgage certifi- 
cates of participation today must show 
that security is guaranteed as to title. 

Naturally, a title is not likely to be 
attacked until the property has become 
valuable—not, in other words, until the 
possibility of loss to the holder is very 
large. When this happens it is some- 
times amazing to discover how many 
minors once signed deeds of conveyance 
—how many husbands signed deeds 
without admitting a wife—how often a 
posthumous child may arise from a man’s 
grave to claim a share in his estate— 


how many heirs are glad to prove an an- 
cestor incompetent. Such a horde of pos- 
sible litigants, if it arises, 1s almost always 
urged on by unscrupulous lawyers who 
often work on a percentage basis and 
will spare no pains to see if a knot hole 
cannot be found in the money chest. 
And occasionally the knot hole appears. 

This explains why, in the oldest 
American centers of urban development, 
title insurance has come to be regarded 
as prerequisite to mortgage marketability. 
This insurance, of course, is paid for by 
the borrower, and not by the lending 
institution; and, incidentally, the pre- 
mium is paid only once, upon issuance 
of the insurance. 

Title insurance today is as necessary 
a guarantee against loss as fire insurance; 
it is as necessary a guarantee for the 
payment of principal and interest of a 
loan as is conservative appraisal and 
adequate security. 

The secret of marketability lies in the 
stability of values. 








The Bavarian Minister of Finance, Dr. Wilhe]m Krausneck, and his party photo- 


graphed on a two weeks’ visit to this continent. 


From left to right are: Dr. Fritze 


Belke; Oberfinanzdirektor Friedrich Moroff; Robert C. Adams of the Equitable Trust 
Company, New York; Dr. Krausneck; William Cahill of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany; and Minesterialrat August Mader. 
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ADVERTISING THE FOREIGN BANKING 
DEPARTMENT OF A LARGE BANK 


By ARTHUR M. DEBEBIAN 


The author of this article has had a long and highly successful practical experience as the 
advertising director of one of America’s largest banks. His institution's foreign department has 
played an important part in the wide expansion and development of the bank's activities. Mr. 
DeBebian is advertising manager of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


tising is comparatively rare. Yet 

it is not difficult to write good 
copy about foreign banking. The sub- 
ject is one of the most interesting in the 
field of modern banking. In fact, its 
scope is almost unlimited. 

The unsurmountable difficulty seems 
to be the acquisition of a sufficiently 
broad and accurate knowledge of the 
technical operations of a foreign banking 
department to enable one to write good 
copy. When one considers that the for- 
eign department of a large international 
bank is divided into about fifteen main 
sub-divisions, each highly specialized in 
its activities, it is no wonder that the 
average outside copy man dares not stray 
far from the safety of that conventional 
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Humanizing the day's activity of a 
livision of the bank’s foreign service. 








Captain CHarLes LINDBERGH 
carried a draft 
on The Equitable of Paris 


Make your trip abroad successful through 
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and Equitable Foreign Travel Service. ' 
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Cashing in on popular interest at a 

timely moment. This advertisement 

appeared in morning papers an- 
nouncing Lindbergh's success. 


phrase, “Foreign Banking in All Its 
Branches.” 

Even though he be trained in financial 
fields, a copy writer is helplessly at sea 
in attempting to tell an interesting story 
regarding foreign banking services un- 
less he has, as a preliminary, accumulated 
a great deal of first-hand information 
from his foreign department men. 


STEPS PRELIMINARY TO A CAMPAIGN 


If the writer were about to plan a 
foreign banking advertising campaign 
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for an institution, he would first en- 
deavor to gain the confidence and sym- 
pathy of the officers of the foreign de- 
partment. He would try to persuade 
each official to explain in his own way 
the work of his particular division of 
the foreign department. He would ask 
each to keep an eye out for letters com- 
mending the bank’s foreign services. He 








“I would have been 
lost in Europe without 
your letter of credit” 


Tuts CaAPTion is taken from the let- 
ter of a business man who made his 
first trip abroad last summer. He 
c “ried an EVC Letter of Credit. 

" | was astranger in London,” he writes, 
“but your London office made me feel 
at home. It did as much, in fact, as I 
would have expected from a London 
office of my own company. 

“When I went to Paris, at the start of 
an extended tour, a great load was lifted 
from my mind by your Travel Service 
Bureau there. It not only answered many 
questions with authority, but performed 
a score of services one would not ordinari- 
ly associate with a banking organization.” 

Experienced travelers use the 
ETC Letter of Credit because of 
their experience. Inexperienced trav- 
clerswill find ita great 
aid in saving time and 
trouble and in travel- 
ing with a greater 
sense of security. 

If you live outside 
of New York your 
own bank will issue 
an ETC Letter of 
Credit to you. 
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Capitalizing the testimonial letter. 


would ask them to relate instances of 
helpful services rendered customers. As 
this information became available, he 
would gradually build up a fairly com- 
prehensive file of foreign banking ma- 
terial of every description. 

From a busy executive in the import 
letter of credit division, he would learn 
of a customer who buys silk in Shanghai 
and has become a confirmed believer in 
the claims of the writer's institution to 
superior foreign banking service because 
it has showed him how he can save from 
2 per cent. to 10 per cent. interest in 
the financing of his oriental purchases. 

From the correspondence of another 
well known importer buying merchandise 
in Holland, the writer would learn that 
his bank’s knowledge of the discount 
market has been employed profitably by 
the importer and he has expressed deep 
regret that he had not utilized its for- 
eign facilities sooner. Such instances of 
helpful service can readily be worked 
into highly effective advertisements— 
they are true instances of service and 
because of this fact they ring true— 
they carry conviction. 

Then there are the export credit and 
foreign draft collection divisions. The 
heads of these divisions will have some- 
thing interesting to say about the value 
of personal service and supervision by 
some one in the bank in completing an 
export shipment for a customer. 

The exporter who knows his business 
and has developed an efficient, smooth 
running organization with active agents, 
salesmen or representatives all over the 
world does not want to jeopardize his 
business by dealing with a bank which 
is careless in handling foreign draft col- 
lections. 

The burden of completing an export 
shipment satisfactorily is largely on the 
exporter’s shoulders. He must know 
how to pack, ship and deliver his mer- 
chandise. This necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of trade routes, steamer sail- 
ings, packing methods, etc. The export- 
er naturally looks to his bank to handle 
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the documents in the most efficient man- 
ner possible. 

It is in completing this important link 
in the chain that the foreign draft collec- 
tion department brings to its customers 
the facilities it has developed so pains- 
takingly. Here again is a wealth of prac- 
tical material of a definite character far 
removed from the vague and nebulous 
statements of service and the tiresome 
listing of foreign activities featured in 
the majority of foreign banking adver- 
tisements. 


THE VALUE OF DEFINITE STATEMENTS 


The wide awake exporter is more like- 
ly to be impressed by some definite state- 
ment of fact in foreign advertising, such 
as an assurance of the prompt dispatch- 
ing of drafts and documents, if necessary 
by the same steamer carrying his mer- 
chandise. He will appreciate the care 
and discrimination used in the selection 
of foreign collecting banks to insure the 
collection of drafts, according to instruc- 
tions and at minimum rates. 

He is not indifferent to the fact that 
his bank has painstakingly gathered and 
collated up-to-date data regarding local 


‘conditions in all foreign countries such 


as customs laws, essential facts regarding 
negotiable instruments and the protesting 
of a negotiable instrument. From this 
division alone a wealth of material takes 
shape in your files for future conversion 
into interesting foreign banking adver- 
tisements. 

One steps from the export credit divi- 
sion to the cable department, a large 
division of many busy employes. From 
this division he learns that a cable a 
minute is received and dispatched dur- 
ing every business hour of every business 
day. Here is an excellent theme for an 
advertisement and one which fairly 
throbs with sales interest, portraying, in 
a few simple words, the size. scope and 
activity of the bank’s cable department. 

Outgoing and incoming telegrams 
average over 500 daily, another fact in- 
teresting to the public and to the busi- 





ness man. The equipment of the cable 
department is constantly being changed 
to conform to the needs of business and 
to keep pace with the latest scientific dis- 
coveries. The cable department head 
tells us that in addition to the main- 
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How the bank's foreign service can be 
of practical value to the importer. 


tenance of various private wires we have 
pony or direct wires, also special mes- 
senger services to all important com- 
mercial telegraph, cable and radio com- 
panies. 

Speed, accuracy and economy are the 
watchwords of the cable division. The 
need for economy in cabling has devel- 
oped many excellent code systems. Code- 
words often contain a difference of only 
one or two letters, therefore the coding 
and decoding of telegrams and cables re- 
quire painstaking accuracy. 

To eliminate the possibility of errors 
due to blurred or mutilated copies of 
telegrams and cables and to check the 
authenticity of messages there is main- 
tained between the bank and its corre- 
spondents a cipher key which is acces- 
sible only to those authorized to use it. 

All telegrams and cables ordering pay- 
ments, transfers, delivery of documents 
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or securities or other important instruc- 
tions are authenticated by means of a test 
compiled from the cipher key. 


CAPITALIZING A DRAMATIC BUSINESS 
INCIDENT 


One begins to realize that the cable 
department alone offers a very fertile 
field for a series of convincing foreign 
banking advertisements. 

Another incident related by a cable 
department executive concerns the rapid 
and economical transferring of funds 
from New York to London: 


“We must have £50,000 in London before 
the market closes, or suffer a loss,” a com- 
mercial depositor phoned us. 

It was then 9.30 a. m. in New York, 2.30 
by Big Ben in London, and at 3 o'clock 
the London market would close. 

By 9.39 the customer's instructions had 
been written, the exchange figured and a 
statement prepared. 

By 9.42 the order had been reduced from 
thirty-two words to a few code words. 

By 9.50, just twenty minutes after the 
phone call, the money was on deposit in a 
London bank. 


To the customer the time saved in 
completing this transaction meant a great 
deal, to our cable department it was but 
a part of the day’s work. Here is a 
dramatic business incident which fur- 
nishes excellent advertising material. 

In the quest for foreign banking data 
the matter of foreign credit information 
naturally is encountered. 

American merchants frequently find it 
difficult to obtain reliable and timely for- 
eign credit information. The writer soon 
discovered that the bank’s files were re- 
plete with up-to-date business news about 
both firms and individuals in all parts 
of the world, and the bank’s offices in 
London, Paris, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
were invaluable in the rapid compilation 
of special foreign data needed by its 
customers. 

The advantages which American firms 
engaged in foreign business obtain by 
carrying interest-bearings accounts with 
the bank's offices abroad form another 
theme for effective foreign banking copy. 


Payment of foreign bills by check, sav 
ing of a considerable sum yearly in in- 
terest, elimination of speculation involved 
in meeting obligations at future dates, 
replenishment of balances when exchange 
rates appear most favorable, establish- 
ment of a valuable local reference over- 
seas, first hand trade and credit infor- 
mation—all of these factors have a 
definite bearing upon the decision of the 
wide-awake business man who is consid- 
ering a banking connection with unusual 
foreign conveniences and facilities. 


ADVERTISING LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Letter of credit service is more fre- 
quently advertised than any other branch 
of foreign banking business. This is 
probably due to the fact that the features 
of this service are more commonly known 
and most frequently used by the public. 
The advertising man, too, is sure of his 
ground when writing about letters of 
credit. But much of this type of foreign 
bank advertising is confined to purely 
academic lines whereas it offers possibili- 
ties for most effective human interest 
copy. 

Take for example the letters such a 
department receives—one traveler writes; 


“I was a stranger in London, but your Lon- 
don office made be feel at home. It did as 
much in fact as I would have expected from 
a London office of my own company. 

“When I went to Paris at the start of an 
extended tour, a great load was lifted from 
my mind by your Travel Service Bureau 
there. It not only answered many questions 
with authority but performed a score of 
services one would not ordinarily associate 
with a banking organization.” 


Letters of this character from travelers 
who have tested the qualities of a credit 
are greater selling arguments than any 
amount of statistical data regarding the 
compact size of a bank’s credit, the con- 
venient comprehensive list of encashing 
banks, the handsome leather containers, 
and so on. 

A clipping from the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald dropped in the 


mail by the vice-president in charge of 
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the Paris office gives the writer an excel- 
lent subject for a strong foreign adver- 
tisement. 

The clipping is a tabulation of monthly 
Paris clearing house returns giving the 
general movement of funds of the prin- 
cipal member banks. 

Among the forty-six banks listed in 
the Paris Clearing House, the writer 
found his bank’s Paris branch in seventh 
place and further inquiry discloses the 
fact that it has ranked from fourth to 
twelfth in clearings during the last 
eighteen months. 


As many American business men and 
tourists have an impression that the of- 
fices of American banks abroad are ob- 
scure branches and relatively unimpor- 
tant, a fact of this kind brought out 
prominently in an advertisement gives 
the reader a totally different mental pic- 
ture of the importance of our foreign 
operations. 

This is a busy age. Business men 
have little time for generalities. Facts 
are essential especially in foreign bank- 
ing copy—for the busy business man is 
the prospect. 











One of a series of poster table displays in color that is being used by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York at its Fifth Avenue office to acquaint customers and 
other bank visitors with some of the facilities available to travelers. The exhibit is 
prominently placed in the main banking lobby of the bank and has proved of par- 
ticular interest in view of its timely appeal at the travel season. The display com- 
prises a large painting in full color of an outbound ocean liner, and at each end of 
the table is a picture of one of the Guaranty’s foreign offices. Specimen letters of 
credit with explanation of how they are used, specimen books of travelers’ checks, and 
a display of the more generally used foreign currencies complete the exhibit. Book- 
lets describing in detail the a services to travelers are kept available on 
the table. 





THE COOLING TIME 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


NE of the most serious conflicts 
() in life is that between the emo- 

tions and the judgment. One is 
the impelling force urging us to do 
things and the other the guiding control 
that induces us to do things wisely. In 
all the actions of life, decisions should 
be made with the coolness and delibera- 
tion that each act is entitled to. Acting 
in haste and repenting at leisure occurs 
much too frequently. To be carried away 
by an emotion of any kind means being 
called upon to make a decision when the 
mind is least able to direct wisely. In 
such cases the excuse is made, “I am 
angry,” or “my feelings got the best of 
me,” but the damage was done just the 
same. When, however, in a certain case, 
a man has applied his best judgment 
there can be no “alibi.” It behooves a 
man to correct his faulty judgment or to 
seek the advice of men on whom he can 
rely. 

These emotional crises may stir a man 
individually or may affect masses of men. 
One may in a moment of anger commit 
a crime or in a moment of temptation 
commit a theft or a crowd may start a 
panic or a riot. These crises are begun 
by comparatively simple acts and in the 
case of a mob, gaining further impetus, 
are almost impossible to subdue before 
they have run their course. Orators labor 
to create this emotional effect in their 
hearers and it is the dominating factor 
in religious revivals. Here the word 
““spell-binder™” can be adequately applied, 
for a real spell is cast upon the audience 
and for the moment its power of judg- 
ment is suspended. It is hard to over- 
estimate the many things done under 
such influences for the emotions play a 
tremendous part in our lives. 

An unusual number of people congre- 
gating in a bank may be enough to start 
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arun. The opportunity to take money 
without fear of detection may turn an 
honest man into a thief. The whole cur- 
rent of a man’s life may be changed for 
better or worse, usually for worse, by 
giving way impetuously to some momen- 
tary emotion. A famous English colonel 
high in esteem and with a brilliant future 
gave way for a moment to a foolish pas- 
sion, was degraded and lost his honors 
and his friends. Although he displayed 
later, under a foreign flag, a splendid 
generalship and in one notable instance 
saved England from a serious calamity, 
he was never able to regain his rank or 
favor. And all for a silly trifle. 

This ability to apply judgment prop- 
erly in the multifarious acts of life is the 
real characteristic of great men. They 
have emotions but they are curbed and 
under control. 

Much has been said of the cold- 
heartedness of business men. But ex- 
perience will prove the great majority of 
them are kind and many have tender 
hearts. The frequent impositions to 
which they are subjected force them to 
adopt a cold demeanor. 

There should therefore be, in all trans 
actions, a “cooling time” when a man 
can deliberate upon the questions in- 
volved. It may be only a moment but 
in that time the judgment can get a grip 
on the subject. In criminal law, if two 
men argue and in anger one should slay 
the other, the fact of the anger may be 
brought forward in extenuation. But if 
a time should elapse between the angry 
altercation and the homicide, it is no 
longer possible to allege the anger as an 
excuse. This period, in law, is called 
the “cooling time” and its use could well 
be extended to all affairs of life where 
the emotions are likely to lead us astray 
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CAN INDIA INFLUENCE THE UNITED 
STATES PRICE LEVEL? 


By CARLTON P. FULLER 


_In this article the author presents a very clear picture of the probable effect on the 
United States price level of the gradually increased demand for gold from India, which will 


be a real factor in lowering world prices. 


blow last spring when eminent 

American bankers and economists 
journeyed to London for the special pur- 
pose of testifying on currency reform in 
India, a nation as far from the United 
States as possible in space and race. It 
was not merely as disinterested technical 
experts that these men of affairs made 
the journey; it was rather because they 
feared an immediate and direct reper- 
cussion in their own land from any 
action taken in this far-off oriental em- 
pire. The occasion was the hearings 
held by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, which marked 
another step in the eventual demonetiza- 
tion of silver, another accession to the 
gold standard. (Its history, proceedings 
and reccmmendations are summarized at 
the end of this article.) 

Most of the publicity regarding the 
Indian Currency Commission Report of 
August, 1926, has been concerned with 
its effect on the price of silver, as was 
natural when that commodity fell off 20 
per cent. shortly after publication of the 
report. Moreover, the United States is 
by far the world’s largest producer of 
silver, and the prospect of seeing one of 
its two best customers materially curtail 
its purchases was not pleasant. The 
earnings of certain large silver producing 
companies were affected, and some silver 
mining districts in Mexico became seri- 
ously afflicted, but a more careful sur- 
vey of the world situation has absolved 
the Currency Report from most of the 
blame, and has placed it upon the dis- 
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turbances in China that have forced ex- 
ports of silver in place of the almost in- 
variable imports. It is true that the ef- 
fect of this movement was intensified by 
the sentimental depression in silver cir- 
cles engendered by approaching demone- 
tization in India; but the recent recovery 
in silver prices has relieved some of the 
fears and placed the underlying factors 
of the silver market in truer perspective. 
India’s depressing influence on silver will 
develop very gradually, if at all, since 
private demand cannot be altered over- 
night, even though coinage may be 


stopped. 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


But it was not the tribulations of sil- 
ver that induced Benjamin Strong, Dr. 
J. H. Hollander, Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, 
and R. B. Warren to testify in London 
last May. It was intense concern over 
the general price level of this country. 
The connection between India and the 
United States is made through world 
gold reserves. If a country of the popu- 
lation and resources of India should climb 
aboard the gold standard bank wagon, 
her requirements for monetary gold 
would make a substantial dent in the 
world supplies, with its consequent seri- 
ous effect on world and United States 
price levels. At the time when Ameri- 
can experts were called into consulta- 
tion, the Currency Commission was de- 
liberating such a proposal—gold coinage 
and circulation for all India. Its hearings 
in India had uncovered a strong nation- 
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alistic sentiment in favor of an uncom- 
promising gold standard, which would 
have drawn about $500,000,000 of gold 
from the world’s resources within ten 
years and would have correspondingly 
accentuated the decline in world prices. 
In fear of additional depression and 
further complications in an already dis- 
turbed financial situation, the experts 
from the Continent and from England 
unanimously opposed this proposal, and 
the American witnesses supported their 
position. 

Despite this array of testimony, the 
eventual compromise in the report 
leaned well toward the gold standard 
side. In fact, it plainly announced that 
* . to secure public confidence in 
India . . . it is necessary to establish a 
true gold standard.” The concession 
made to the rest of the world appeared 
in the decision against gold circulation, 
conversion of silver and paper to be 
available only in 400-ounce gold bars. 
Even this modified gold standard, which 
has been accepted in principle by the 
authorities, imposes a new burden upon 
world gold reserves. It means the ac- 
quisition of about $100,000,000 over the 
next ten years instead of the $500,000,- 
000 originally proposed, and it places 
the Indian Government beside the west- 
ern governments as a perpetual customer 
for gold for monetary purposes. It 
creates one more major element on the 
demand side of the gold equation. 


THE PRICE LEVEL UNDER A GOLD REGIME 


To American bankers, the significance 
of this event needs no vehement stressing. 
They realize that the general price level 
under a gold regime depends roughly 
upon the relation between the quantity 
of gold and the quantity of goods. They 
will see in India’s move another argu- 
ment in favor of a downward price 
trend in this country over the next 
quarter-century. For gold and its influ- 
ences know no national boundaries in a 
world at peace. The central banks of 
the world are working in co-operation 


to keep commerce on a level keel, and it 
was their apprehension of a rapid de- 
cline in the price level which would dis- 
turb business and involve far-reaching 
social changes that kept India from a 
full gold basis. The bondholder, of late 
decades punctured by the advance in 
prices which cut his purchasing power, 
might once again become “bloated” ac- 
cording to tradition; but to the public at 
large, the disadvantages of a rapid price 
decline would probably far exceed the 
advantages. 

Judging from the testimony before 
the commission, and from the writings 
of various economists, the general price 
trend points downward, even without 
the impetus derived from Indian reform, 
on account of such influences as defla- 
tion after a great war (cf. Napoleonic 
Wars and Civil War) and excessive 
productive capacity. Some of them also 
point out that the supply of new gold is 
likely to diminish after, say, 1930, al- 
though others reply that economy in its 
use, through lower reserve requirements 
and circulation of paper money, will off- 
set that factor. Though business men 
are in the habit of considering declining 
prices a bearish influence, they need not 
be alarmed by the prospect ahead. 

They should, for one thing, differen- 
tiate sharply between this basic, over-all 
price trend and the movements of in- 
dividual commodity prices. Supply and 
demand will continue to determine spe- 
cific prices, fluctuations in which are 
always essential to stimulate or depress 
production, as the case may be. While it 
is true that these individual fluctuations 
have an influence upon the general price 
level, and vice versa, there are profound 
differences which must always be borne 
in mind. For example, a declining price 
level may stimulate manufacturers to 
greater efficiency, and is usually less 
bearish than business men believe, but a 
declining individual commodity may 
mean immediate and heavy inventory 
loss. 

At the Congressional hearings on the 
Strong Bill, which instructs the Federal 
Reserve Board to use its influence to sta- 
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bilize prices, there cropped out this basic 
misapprehension. The general price level 
can be affected through monetary chan- 
nels, and it is a legitimate function of cen- 
tral banks to prevent so far as possible 
undue fluctuations, although the Strong 
Bill probably overestimates the possibili- 
ties. Fixation of individual prices, how- 
ever, is the unsound basis of the 
McNary-Haugen Bill and such attempts 
always court disaster. 

There are numerous ramifications of 
the downward trend in the price level 
which need not detain us here. The 
point at interest is the direct influence 
of monetary reform in an Asiatic coun- 
try on the domestic price level of the 
United States. American bankers are 
continually learning that for good or for 
ill, the world is their oyster! 


INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION REPORT 


The Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, which was ap- 
pointed August, 1925, and made its re- 
port August, 1926, was the fifth since 
1890. Its chairman was the Rt. Hon. 
E. Hilton Young, and it included eight 
residents of India and two of London. 

The occasion for its appointment was 
the breakdown of the gold exchange 
standard which from 1898 to the war 
had linked the silver rupee to the gold 
sovereign in the ratio of fifteen to one. 
Although a fourth commission in 1919 
had attempted to solve the trouble by 
making the ratio ten to one, silver prices 
continued to soar and no progress was 
made. The Pittman Act of the United 
States Congress, which has received 
front-page attention occasionally, was de- 
signed to relieve a war-time ally’s emer’ 
gency by sending surplus silver from our 
treasury stocks to India. 

That was by no means the first occa- 
sion of United States interest in India’s 
monetary problems. ‘“Free-silver” days 
are still vividly recalled, when Bryan 
with his “cross of gold” stormed the 
country in 1896. The climax of that agi- 
tation was partly due to the closing of 
Indian mints to the coinage of silver, 


as recommended by the first commission 
in 1893. Indeed, the whole world was 
at that time keenly interested in the 
subject of bimetalism because the supply 
of gold seemed to be nearing exhaustion, 
and silver coinage seemed a necessity. 
Three international conferences (1878- 
1881-1892) failed to settle anything, but 
new processes of gold extraction came 
to the rescue with rapidly mounting sup- 
plies, and the question became academic, 
except for India and China. 

The most recent proposal for Indian 
currency reform is, therefore, the cul- 
mination of more than thirty-five years 
of consideration. Before 1893, the single 
silver standard obtained; to the war, the 
“gold exchange standard” worked well. 
Now there is a definite step toward the 
single gold standard. 

Hearings were held in India, where, 
as mentioned above, strong sentiment for 
an outright gold standard was developed. 
When the London hearings opened, ex- 
perts from leading nations testified in 
considerable detail, from a world-wide 
point of view rather than from a techni- 
cal angle. Europeans uniformly opposed 
the adoption of a gold currency because 
of the drain on world gold reserves. To 
the surprise of the Indian experts, Amer- 
ican witnesses concurred. It had been 
argued in India that the United States 
had a super-abundance of gold which it 
would be glad to part with, but it was 
pointed out that this gold was already in 
use, and that European needs would 
come first. 

Gold for private use has been going 
to India for many years in large quanti- 
ties,. and it never comes back. There was 
general fear that monetization of gold 
would simply mean pouring still more 
into the bottomless pit, the size of which 
is indicated by the fact that India has 
three times the population of the United 
States and the fourth largest foreign 
trade in the world. 


THREE MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report of the commission as finally 
issued deals with three major situations, 
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which are outlined in non-technical lan- 
guage below: 


A. Stabilization of the Rupee. 


The commission recommends stabiliza- 
tion at ls. 6d. (36 cents), which has 
been maintained in practice for some 
time past. The industries of India 
pleaded for Is. 4d. as an aid in meeting 
competition. Probably this provision of 
the report will be most vigorously de- 
bated in India. 


B. Foundation of a New Central Bank. 


A reserve bank, to replace the present 
Imperial Bank of India which does a 
commercial business, is recommended to 
act as a rediscount center for other 
banks, and as sole custodian of the paper 
currency. It is to bear a close family 
resemblance to other central banking in- 
stitutions, largely divorced from the gov- 
ernment. 


C. Introduction of the Gold Standard. 


1. The recommended policy clearly 
looks to a diminishing use of silver in 
the monetary system of India. 

2. The rupee is gradually to be re- 
duced to the position of small change, 
with paper notes, redeemable in gold, 
constituting the body of the currency. 

3. There is to be no gold coinage, but 
notes are to be redeemable in gold bars, 
while the ordinary circulation continues 


to be the currency note and the silver 
rupee. 

4. Gold reserves are to be built up 
gradually. 

5. The government holdings of silver 
at present are considered too large and 
250,000,000 ounces should be disposed 
of over the next ten years. 

6. Although the silver rupee is to con- 
tinue in circulation, its coinage is to 
stop for a long time to come. 


It is to be noted that these proposals 
all have to deal with the currency sys- 
tem, and, as a matter of fact, the Indian 
Government has bought no silver in the 
last three years. It is the imports of 
silver on private account that are so im- 
portant, having averaged 100,000,000 
ounces a year during the last three years, 
and it is the effect of this change in 
standards on the prestige of silver as a 
savings element that should cause the 
most concern. If Indian natives begin 
to doubt the value of silver, they may 
cease hoarding that metal and absorb 
larger quantities of gold. 

While these recommendations are in 
no way binding, they have been agreed 
to by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Indian Government, and are 
now before the Indian Parliament. Their 
importance to England’s greatest posses 
sion can hardly be over-estimated, and 
their great importance to the rest of 
the world has already been pointed out. 
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SOME HINTS ON SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


By L. E. THOMAN 


This is the third of a series of articles now running in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE on 
various phases of the safe deposit business. The author is manager of the safe deposit depart- 
ment, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, and president of the Louisiana Safe 
Deposit Association. A later article of this series will deal more particularly with the problems 


of smaller safe deposit vaults. 


HE finest vaults in the world can 

be found in this country and today 

the burglar has little chance to ply 
his trade with success, especially in the 
larger cities. The yeggman and scientific 
burglar have, however, kept up with 
the development of construction and 
worked out plans for penetrating some 
of the lesser protected safe deposit vaults 
in the smaller towns and villages, and it 
becomes necessary today to keep ahead 
of their operations and carefully study 
their methods of attack. Even though 
they be supplied with the latest tools 
of destruction, safe deposit companies 
must build safely enough to ward off 
their attacks. 

The modern large city safe deposit 
vault is impervious to attack but it is 
necessary to go further; vaults must not 
only be built solidly, but must be oper- 
ated safely. Any emergency that may 
arise while the vaults are open must be 
prepared for, so that the vaults will be 
protected from within as well as from 
without. Such methods must be used 
and such rules governing the employes 
of the department enforced as to leave 
little chance for any dishonest moves 
on the part of any employe. The safe 
deposit organization must also surround 
itself with such carefully written agree- 
ments and regulations for the renter as 
will protect the safe deposit vault from 
troublesome claims by a depositor, and 
put it in position to immediately detect 
an imposter. Both matters are somewhat 
dificult to handle in a large vault and 


these subjects will be treated in more 
deail further on. 


VAULT CONSTRUCTION 


It is somewhat difficult to lay down 
any fixed methods of construction, es- 
pecially of the foundation, for this par- 
ticular feature is usually regulated by 
soil conditions which differ very largely 
in various parts of the United States. 
For instance a solid rock bed is found 
in such centers as New York City and 
Chicago, and in many other cities. Here 
not much preparation is necessary for 
foundation work, except bracing, tying 
and leveling the upper surfaces. But in 
other localities where the ground is of 
only ordinary soil and clay, it is neces- 
sary to dig away the soil and prepare 
stone or granite foundations or perhaps 
a foundation of concrete. These foun- 
dations must naturally be of sufficient 
solidity to sustain the immense weight 
of the vault they are to carry and also 
of such toughness and density as to make 
them impossible to undermine or tunnel 
through. 

The bottom and side wall forms for 
the pouring of the concrete are built 
and the well mixed concrete poured 
therein. This forms the floor and walls 
when forms are removed. This is, of 
course, strengthened by steel rods or 
braces and steel beams or supports for 
the upper part installed before the con- 
crete is poured. If an electric burglar 
alarm is to be installed, this is also in- 
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serted near the outer surface of the con- 
crete, so as to make an entrance impos- 
sible without severing any of the many 
small wires making up its system. Heavy 
steel beams are usually placed across the 


It is also advisable, where practical, to 
build so as not have the section occupied 
by the safe deposit vaults set too close 
to surrounding buildings, so as to avoid 
the dangers from fire and water in ad- 





Interior of a large modern safe deposit vault. 


top of the upper part so as to protect 
the vault from destruction from any acci- 
dent which may befall the building. The 
steel re-inforced rods are also set in the 
ceiling of the vault, as is the network of 
burglar alarm wires, so that every por- 
tion of the entire vault is protected by 
this trustworthy friend, the burglar 
alarm. 

If the foundation is to be solid or 
closed in, it should be made so firm that 
to undermine it would be next to impos- 
sible. Some vaults are constructed on 
heavy steel beams, entirely open under- 
neath, so as to admit passage underneath 
as well as around, but even in such cases 
the supporting beams for such construc- 
tion must have their solid foundation of 
stone or concrete for their support. One 
must not everlook the solid base required 
for that part of the vault where the en- 
trance is to be built, the door. Most 
modern vaults are built with immense 
doors, hinges and vestibule, weighing 
many tons. 


joining buildings and also to make tun- 
neling practically impossible. For this 
reason a vault located nearer the center 
of the building is better protected than 
those situated near the property line. If 
located in the basement great care should 
be taken to protect the basement from 
overflow resulting from the flooding of 
sewers, drains or bursting of water 
mains, by providing a sufficient drain 
surrounding the basement through which 
this excess flow of water may be forced 
by inside pumps into the city drains, 
thus making it almost impossible to com- 
pletely flood the basement. 


THE ELECTRIC ALARM 


If any other vaults are to be con’ 
structed in addition to the safe deposit 
vault, it is also very desirable to have 
them surround the safe deposit vault, 
either along side of it or in the rear, as 
this affords additional protection to the 
safe deposit vault walls. Special atten- 
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tion should be directed to the instalment 
of what is today considered a necessary 
protection, the electric burglar alarm, 
which should terminate either at the 
police station or some private police serv- 
ice or with its alarm on the outside of 
the building. These outer alarms are 
so constructed as to be out of reach from 
outside interference, either by their lo- 
cation or the construction of the alarm 
box. Some of them are so arranged that 
any attempt to unfasten or tamper with 
them in any way will at once send in an 
alarm or signal. 

The interior of the vault should be so 
constructed as to make it inviting and 
impressive, either in natural steel fin- 
ished plates or roughly finished and 
decorated, and it is generally considered 
desirable that the interior reflect the light 
and not absorb it. This is best accom- 
plished by highly polished steel plates. 
If painted, the color should be light and 
lights so placed as to reflect the light to 
the floor. This is as necessary to those 
using the lower tiers of boxes as to those 
using the boxes near the ceiling, and 
shadows should be avoided. A sufficient 
number of fans, either paddle or rotary, 


should be installed, preferably in the 
ceiling, to afford a complete circulation 
of air and if possible a large inverted 
exhaust fan should be located in the ex- 
treme rear or side, facing toward the 
front entrance so as constantly to furnish 
a complete flow of fresh air. This is a 
necessity for those employed on the in- 
side, whose health must be taken care 
of, for good service cannot be given by 
unhealthy employes; and this is also a 
very attractive feature for those doing 
business with the vault. 

In addition to these very necessary 
features, the complete circulation of 
fresh air will prevent the heavy or damp 
atmosphere often found in an unventi- 
lated vault from impregnating the very 
contents of the boxes contained therein. 
Enter a completely closed vault, with 
but one opening, and not provided 
with proper ventilation, and you are im- 
mediately affected by the heavy, musty 
and at the same time greasy air, which 
stifles you. On the other hand, enter 
a vault, well lighted, provided with more 
than one opening and with proper ven- 
tilation and you find an entirely differ- 
ent condition. The vault is inviting and 





Entrance to a large modern safe deposit vault. 
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the atmosphere pure and_ refreshing 
and in consequence the employes are 
healthier and more cheerful in their 
work. These additional openings for 
ventilation can be made just as secure as 
the main door. 


ENTRANCES AND EXITS 


Special attention should be paid to the 
entrances or exits and no more of these 
should be included in the floor plan than 
are necessary. Where swinging gates are 
provided, these should open inward with 
the officer in charge on the inside. The 
same should apply when sliding doors 
are used and they should be so arranged 
that in an emergency exit may be pre- 
vented by the man in charge by turning 
the handle or knob, or the key, if one is 
used. Proper wire guards or screens 
should be so attached as to make it im- 
possible for anyone to reach the door 
cetch or key from outside. When a lock 
is used that can be unlocked from either 
side of the gate, care should be taken to 
provide one that cannot be picked, such 
as a Yale cylinder five or six tumbler 
lock, with paracentric key-way. It is 
also considered inadvisable to have the 
vault entrance open directly into the 
street, but in any case it should be so 
situated as not to have the entrance gate 
on a direct line with the entrance to the 
building, to make it impossible for any 
one on the outside to watch the proceed- 
ings within. 

Privacy is an important factor in vault 
construction and in the floor plan of this 
department. It should be remembered 
that here the customer deposits his or 
her valuable possessions and does not 
wish to be observed. Besides this feature, 
they must be afforded protection and 
this can be better done when absolute 
privacy is available. In addition to the 
protection afforded by the best of vault 
construction clients must be furnished 
this necessary convenience and other 
comforts. Private rooms or booths 


should be provided. These should be as 
carefully arranged and constructed as 
possible and of sufficient size to afford 


the client ample room to be comfortable. 
Other essential features are glass panel 
doors, frosted or Florentine, not trans- 
parent; well lighted interiors, both above 
and below the table; good ventilation 
and a fan for the hot summer months, so 
arranged that ‘with one push of the 
button, lights and fans are put into mo- 
tion. Call bells in each booth should 
connect with an annunciator in the ofhce 
indicating from which room the call 
comes and without exposed wires or 
pipes of any kind. Floors should be of 
light-colored covering or pavement and 
with light under the table, so that any- 
thing dropped may be readily seen. 
Booths should be provided with sta- 
tionary racks, coat hooks, stationary ink 
wells, to avoid upsetting, and with shears 
and coupon cutters. Either sliding or 
swinging doors may be used. If sliding 
doors, these should be encased so as to 
prevent accident and swinging doors 
should open inward. 

The doors should be provided with 
door checks, to stand ajar when not in 
use, and made to close as soon as the 
customer enters; equipped with snap 
lock opened from inside with knob and 
from outside with key. These locks should 
be equipped with automatic signals 
to indicate whether booth is occupied or 
empty. Booths should be examined by 
attendants as soon as possible after being 
vacated, and doors set ajar, ready for 
the next client. This method, if em- 
ployed, will prevent the second occu- 
pant from finding property left by his 
predecessor. Property thus found should 
at once be turned over to the manager, 
who may ascertain the name of the oc- 
cupant of such booth by referring to his 
record of visits, which should show the 
name of such occupant and the booth 
number as well as the time he entered. 

These booths are usually made large 
enough for one person, but there should 
be others large enough for two or three 
persons and larger rooms for committees 
and family meetings, etc., and all should 
be so arranged as to be strictly private. 
Care should also be taken to have the 
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Back in the nineties, the first Todd Pro- 
tectograph was made in a_wood-shed. 
Although crude in its appearance the ma- 
chine “worked.” Its imprint on a check 
proved to be an effective obstacle to the 
check-fraud artist. 

From this “wood-shed” beginning, The 
Todd Company now carries on its industry 
in two great plants, covering approximately 
six acres. There are more than a million 
Protectographs in use today by banks and 
their depositors. Sixty-four nations use 
them. The dangers besetting the millions 
of checks in circulation have been _ re- 
duced to a minimum. Confidence in banks 
has been strengthened. 

Besides developing confidence in banks, 
the use of Protectographs has simplified 
and speeded banking routine. Protecto- 
graph-written checks are unequaled in legi- 
bility. No chance of making mistakes. The 
checks of private individuals have been 
made easier to handle through the use of 
the Personal Protectograph. 

But making Protectographs is only part 
of The Todd Company’s activities in the 
banking world. Todd Greenbac Checks 
which defeat the check-crook’s acid have 
been supplied to 200,000 banks and busi- 
ness houses. Super-Safety Checks made by 
the Bankers’ Supply Division of The Todd 
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Company are being furnished by banks 
everywhere to their depositors. Through 
this same division an advertising service 
for banks is conducted by experts. Thou- 
sands of banks profit by this service. 

A Todd expert is always available to 
explain in detail these great services of 
The Todd Company. He can speak with 
authority on your problem. . . . Write, 
wire or phone for one to call on you. Mail 
the coupon today for information on the 
Todd System of Check Protection. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 





THE TODD COMPANY (Est. 1899) 6-27 
1139 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me information about the 
Todd System of Check Protection. 
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table shelf in the booth at such height 
as to be comfortable for writing while 
seated. Floors of this department are 
usually of steel, tiles, concrete or marble, 
and all portable furniture, such as chairs, 
settees, desks, etc., should be provided 
with noiseless chair tips. 


TIME LOCKS 


A very intricate and important piece 
of mechanism, a sine qua non in any 
up-to-date vault, is the time lock. There 
are several types now in use manufac- 
tured by well established houses. These 
are made in single timepiece, double, 
triple and quadruple, and are of very 
reliable workmanship. They are perfect 
examples of the watchmaker’s art and 
should be, for much depends on their 
successful operation. Imagine what it 
would mean if a bank, or especially a 
safe deposit vault, were equipped with 
only one timepiece and this should fail. 
For it controls the opening of the vault 
at opening time in the morning. No 
matter if all the clerks and the master of 
the combination were at hand in the 
morning at opening time, were the time 
clock to stop working just a little while 
before it had been set to run down, these 
men would be of little service. To guard 
against such misfortune most vault doors 
are furnished with more than one time- 
piece, and these control the combina- 
tion and prevent its unlocking before 
the time at which it has been set to open. 
The work of the safe blower has at this 
point been made somewhat more difh- 
cult, as both time locks and combination 
lock boxes or casings have now been so 
placed that they are not in direct line 
with the combination dial on the out- 
side, as they formerly were, and this 
makes an attack upon these parts more 
dificult and unsuccessful for the burglar. 
These combination lock boxes on the 
inside of the door have further been pro- 
tected from being tampered with by 
any dishonest person on the inside by 
being so constructed as to make it im- 
possible for anyone not knowing the 


combination to remove the front plate 
from the box, for the combination must 
be set on the outside of the door before 
this plate can be removed from the in- 
side of the door. These parts require 
special attention and should be frequent: 
ly inspected to see that the various con- 
necting plates, washers, bolts, etc., do 
not become dirty, or gummy from oil 
and dirt. This may cause serious trouble. 

The timepiece, the essential part of 
the opening device, should be in charge 
of some one man, whose duty it should 
be to care for it as he would his own 
watch. It should be carefully encased 
in glass, so that the dials are visible, 
and should be taken apart, cleaned and 
oiled at regular intervals by an expert 
who will examine them by microscope 
for any wearing of parts. These time- 
pieces will last for some years if treated 
properly. 

The time lock should be set in the 
presence of two persons, one setting, the 
other verifying the hours to be wound, 
to avoid oversetting. Where time locks 
are set in the morning after the doors 
have been opened, the same rule should 
apply and the operation of the clocks 
should be checked up during the day, 
and their movements recorded. They 
should be further checked up just before 
closing to see that all are running and 
on time. This having been done, the 
doors may be safely closed and the rest 
left to the busy little worker. 

Inside the larger vaults a pilot light is 
left burning after the doors are closed 
and a telephone installed so as to enable 
anyone who may be locked in to com- 
municate with the proper official who, 
having the necessary information, may 
assist the prisoner to liberate himself. 
This information must be carefully 
guarded, however, and should be known 
to but one person in any institution. 

The advanced methods of attack by 
the up-to-date burglar have made it nec- 
essary for those engaged in vault con- 
struction to provide a means of protec- 
tion that will not sleep on the job, one 
which can be relied upon, and one which 
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cannot be bribed, influenced, intimidated 
or forced to comply with the demand, 
“up with your hands, don’t shout!”"— 
the burglar alarm. This is usually in- 
stalled at the time of the construction 
of the vault, as it is built in the concrete, 
though there are methods of installation 
after the vaults are built, but these 
methods are neither as safe nor as satis- 
factory. 

It is a good plan in laying out a safe 
deposit department, especially when the 
bank’s vaults are to be placed on the 
same floor, to have the bank’s vaults and 
the storage vaults adjoin the safe deposit 
vault on either side and in the rear. This 
will permit of solid construction, sub- 
divided on the inside, and these vaults 
will be an added protection to the safe 
deposit vault, at least on two sides, and 
protect it from attack and also from fire. 
Note the immense doors that are now 
being constructed for the protection of 
the modern vault, weighing a score or 
more tons each (the door only), and 
with hinge and vestibule included weigh- 
ing several times as much, so evenly bal- 
anced that they are opend and closed 
without much effort. The beautiful fin- 
ish put on such work is a matter for 
sincere admiration. They are the mas- 
terpieces of the machinists’ art and yet 
banks frequently spend thousands of dol- 
lars for such work and after it is turned 
over to them, pay no further attention 
to it, but let it corrode and rust. This 
may cause continuous trouble. Time- 
pieces do not work right, doors bind and 
at times cannot be opened, and the pres- 
ence of the safe man is frequently re- 
quired to force the door open. 


CARE OF VAULTS 


This steel work requires careful atten- 
tion and should be looked over daily. 
Sometimes a little screw or paper clip 
may be forced into the jambs and pre- 
vent its opening. All jambs, bolts, pres- 
sure bars and levers should be carefully 
oiled and the steel surfaces kept perfect- 
ly clean, by frequently washing off these 


surfaces with benzine to remove the old 
grease and dirt, rubbed with emery cloth, 
dried off and carefully covered with a 
film of refined thin oil, evenly applied. 
Rubbing should always be done with 
the grain, not across, if ‘scratching is to 
be avoided. 

Inside the vault should be well lighted 
and great care should be given to the 
ventilation. 

In selecting the type of construction 
and finish for the safe deposit box doors, 
the writer considers it poor judgment 
to select some type that is offered at a 
cheap price and consider it a bargain. 
The difference between this construction 
and the best is not great and it is a safer 
investment to secure the very best of- 
fered, for in the event of a loss or a rob- 
bery, that bank which has secured a box 
door that cannot be easily forced open 
has a better chance of defending itself 
than the bank which has installed an 
equipment that can be opened with 
almost any other instrument than the 
key. 

For example, some vault construction 
companies can furnish a box door, hinges 
protruding, that cannot be opened even 
if the hinges should be taken off. There 
is a pattern sold on which the plate, the 
hinges of which are made in one piece 
and screwed to the inside of the door, 
has on the hinge side a projection one- 
eignth or one-quarter inch wide on the 
inside of the door, which fits into a slot, 
molded into the frame, and with a door 
one-half inch thick can neither be 
wedged nor bent open. The lock holds 
on one side and the flange on the other. 

The lock attached to the doors should 
be heavy and of best construction, with 
cap, so that the mechanism of the lock 
cannot be tampered with. An un- 
pickable lock should be provided. 

Inside the vault is usually installed a 
key chest where keys for unrented boxes 
are carefully kept, with a place for each 
pair of keys. In some places a special 
cabinet is built for unrented keys, rolled 
into the manager's office during the day 
and into the vault at night. The un- 
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rented keys should be carefully guarded 
so that not more than one or two men 
in the department may have access to 
them. Little chance is then afforded 
anyone on the inside to secure a dupli- 
cate of any set. This is also a good 
point of defense. In a small vault there 
should be only one person in charge of 
such keys and this chest should not at 
any time be left open. 

The booths or coupon rooms should be 
located as conveniently as possible to 


the deposit vault and if built adjoining 
it should be so constructed as to not be 
attached to the vault wall, but about 18 
to 24 inches away from it, affording a 
passage way, air and light, as well as 
preventing anyone inside of the booth 
from working upon the wall. This is 
not absolutely necessary, but is an extra 
precaution. 





The next instalment of Mr. Thoman’s 
article will appear in the July number. 


BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


look at business conditions the coun- 

try over through the telescopic re- 
views published by banks in various 
cities, one would find, according to the 
June issue of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, that “industrial output declined in 
April, reflecting reduced activity both in 
mines and in factories. Distribution of 
commodities by railroads and retail trade 
increased, and the level of prices showed 
a further slight decline.” 

The May 25 New England Letter of 
the First National Bank of Boston con- 
firms this. “Sales of cotton goods have 
tapered off somewhat... . Since the 
first of the year, operations in the woolen 
and worsted industries have been well 
above a year ago, although output for 
the last month showed a substantial de- 
cline. . . . The shoe industry is resum- 
ing operations on a larger scale in prep- 
aration for fall business.” 

In New York, says the comment of 
the National Bank of Commerce on 
Money and Markets, released May 20, 
“it cannot be said that there is an abun- 
dance of money in the large city banks 
pressing on the market, nor has such a 
situation existed for some time. Com- 
mercial demand for money is steady at 
about the levels of recent weeks... . 
There are indications of an upward trend 
in loans on stocks and bonds.” 

“There has been further expansion of 


[ one could stand on a high hill and 


building in the Philadelphia district,” 
says the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia for May 2. 
“The iron and steel industries of the dis- 
trict have experienced some recent 
slackening in demand and operations. 
. . . In the bituminous mining industry 
there has also been a slackening. . . . 
Anthracite collieries have been more 
active.” . ; 

The monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va., reports 
that in that district, “wholesale trade 
was not more than fair last month. Labor 
is not so well employed as in April, 1926. 
. . . Fertilizer sales are lower than a year 
ago. Business failures have recently 
been more numerous and liabilities have 
been higher than those of the early 
months of last year.” 

Quite different is the situation in the 
district covered by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. “Taken as a whole,” 
its report says, “business in this district 
underwent further moderate improve- 
ment during the last thirty days.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
reports that “the physical condition of 
the district’s ranges and livestock con- 
tinued excellent and market prices re- 
flected a further improvement.” 

Coming north again, the reports are 
optimistic. “The expansion in business 
customary to the spring months is re- 
flected in current reports” to the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. The 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., 
says that “the general business situation 
in the State of Michigan, like that of the 
nation as a whole, is above normal.” In 
Minnesota it is the same. 

Beyond the Mississippi, reports are 
not so universally good. “Business in 
the tenth district,” says the review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, “was affected somewhat adversely 
during April by almost daily downpours 


of rain. ... The advent of seasonal 
weather early in May brought improve- 
ment . . . and while there has been no 


great expansion, reports indicate a heavy 
volume of production and trade.” The 
monthly summary of conditions by the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles also 
reports “a moderate contraction in the 
volume of trade and industry in the 
Pacific Southwest during April.” 

The Corn Exchange, published by the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadel- 


phia, sums it up well: “The situation as 
it stands is that commodity prices are 
falling, management and efficiency have 
been improved to almost the ‘nth’ de- 
gree, the marketing problem has become 
a most difficult one, and yet labor keeps 
well employed at high wages. 

“While trade leadership and co 
operation can accomplish something 
through the restriction of production 
and the support of prices, yet the real 
solution, we think will have to come 
through the operation of the old law of 
supply and demand... . 

“The business situation appears mud- 
dled and one cannot clearly discern the 
current. That is the way the water ap- 
pears at times when churned up by the 
ferry boats, but eventually it flows on 
smoothly along its natural course and 
we doubt not that business will likewise 
correct its minor disturbances and flow 
on to the sea of prosperity.” 
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Left to right: Eugene Meyer, Federal Farm Loan Commissioner; George R. Cooksey 

and Floyd R. Harrison, members of the board, at a recent meeting in Washington. 

Mr. Meyer was named to succeed A. C. Williams. He was formerly managing 
director of the war finance board. 
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BRAVING FLOOD, A.B. A. COUNCIL HOLDS 
SPRING MEETING 


the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association 
gathered at Hot Springs, Ark., for the 
annual spring meeting, on May 2-5. On 
the way to the meeting the members had 
a chance to see the havoc wrought by the 


Bie the dangers of the flood, 


flood. When they met, their first act 
was to ratify the action of the admin- 
istrative committee of the association in 
appropriating $10,000 to the American 
Red Cross for flood relief. The final act 
of the meeting was the adoption of a 
resolution declaring it to be the profound 
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Officers of the American Bankers Association photographed at Hot Springs, 
Ark., during the annual spring conference of the association’s Executive Council. 
Left to right: Executive manager Fred N. Shepherd of New York; second vice- 
president Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Company of Chicago; 
president Melvin A. Traylor, president First National Bank of Chicago; and 
first vice-president Thomas R. Preston, president Hamilton National Bank of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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A QUIET and 
imposing 
bronze entrance 
between heavy 
limestone columns 








is quite seemly 
for the bundred- 
year-old First 
National Bank 
of Sunbury, Pa. 





The Esthetic and the Practical 


yim finest buildings in any community —the jewelry, in fact, of 
the whole vast six-billion-dollar annual construction program. 
That is one way to describe American bank buildings. Such build- 
ings, built as they are of granite, marble, bronze and polished steel, 
are deserving of design by the most sincere artistic talent. These are 
not materials to be entrusted to a tyro. Such a building deserves to 
be, within and without, a structure of compelling artistic merit. 

And yet, a bank is more than an architectural monument. Within 
its walls are business men conducting an intricate business to make 
a profit. To be successful to these men as a business building, the 
structure must meet a bewildering list of specific and practical uses. 

A complex blend of Beauty and Utility, this problem of design- 
ing a bank, is it not? It can be accomplished, however. In truth, 
it must be accomplished if your new Bank Building is to continue a 
satisfaction and an asset through the years. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS 





HAPTER VII of our book, "Building the 

Bank for Business,’”’ is devoted to this in- 
teresting subject. One banker's comment calls it 
“the homeliest and clearest exposition of Beaut 
I've ever read.’’ The other chapters are as full 
of meat and suggestions. 

The new edition is neatly bound in leather 
for a permanent place with your memoranda 
m buildings. Shall we send you a copy? 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send 
me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 


Name:__ — ticle 


Address: 5 ee ae aT ee. 





The Walls of Carcassonne 


MEDIEVAL FRANCE 


A thousand years of history awaits you at the gangplank 


Alu the glamour of tradition—of legend—envelopes 
you—the moment you board a French Liner. 
France—medieval, poetic, and France today—alive 
and laughing ... Tear yourself away from Paris—its 
gayeties—its bewitchment and follow the lovely 
Loire down to the Chateau Country. Picture the ex- 
quisite Diane de Poitiers at Chenonceaux—tragic de 
Guise at Blois. Let your motor discover enchanting 
little nooks—all your own in the finding—some an- 
cient hidden inn that sets you a feast for the Gods— 
a tiny peak-roofed village clinging to the walls of a 
gtim old fortress. 


Freneh fine 


Enjoy the very spirit of France six days before you 
had expected—on a de luxe French liner... a weekly 
express service to London and Paris ... at Le Havre 
de Paris—a special boat train waits—a swift flight 
through the quaint old towns, the blossoming 
country of Normandy—three hours and you are in 
Paris ... terminus to all the playgrounds and 
capitals of Europe. 

Four One-Class Cabin liners direct to Havre... 
Overnight the Riviera... The New 
York-Vigo-Bordeaux Service, three 
liners tosouthern France and Spain. 





IEG Miuserased booklets or information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write to 19 State Street, New York City 83 
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conviction of the Executive Council of 
the A. B. A. that the “national Gov- 
ernment through its proper agency 
should immediately assume its full re- 
sponsibility for the quick solution of this 
great problem and then go ahead and 
and solve it, instead of permitting those 
communities that are the immediate vic- 
tims of this national scourge to shoulder 
the expense of inadequate protective 
measures. Since the Federal Govern- 
ment claims ownership of the navigable 
rivers of the country, we believe it should 
see to it that they are so restrained as to 
prove a constant blessing to our people 
rather than a potential and actual 
menace.” 


THE QUESTION OF BANK FAILURES 


The cause and prevention of bank 
failures occupied a large place in this 
meeting. Guy Emerson Bowerman, 
president of the State Bank Division, 
considered it in his report. “Covering the 
period 1920 to 1926 inclusive,” he said, 
“there were 3124 bank failures of which 
2688 were state chartered and private 
banks and 436 national banks. This is 
over one a day for the seven-year period. 
The most vital question before the bank- 
ing fraternity is better banking methods 
and the remedial treatment is one of in- 
side application and purification, rather 
than altogether legislative. The answer 
to this entire problem is one for the banks 
themselves to solve. With the thought of 
bringing home to the individual banker 
a better understanding of some general 
banking delinquencies, our public service 
committee, of which M. Plin Beebe is 
chairman, issued a booklet. If the recom- 
mendations contained therein are put 
into execution as the basis for future 
banking operations we will have stronger 
banks, fewer failures, and a more profit- 
able business. This naturally has refer- 
ence only to those institutions which have 
in the past neglected fundamental prin- 
ciples or major objectives of sound bank- 
ing. The most serious handicap country 
bankers labor under is insufficient profits, 


which is well illustrated by the returns 
from one state with 845 banks reporting 
and showing an average net profit per 
bank of $1970 for the year ending June 
30, 1926. Profits can be increased by 


‘the introduction of a service charge as 


is so ably shown in the booklet, a careful 
perusal of which I recommend to those 
banks not usually carrying some liquid 
assets who do not make such a charge 
and neglect taking financial statements 
with all loans of $500 or_more.” 

Thomas B. Paton, general counsel, in 
his report, said that an observation of 
banking legislation had led him to believe 
that “bankers realize they must do some- 
thing to strengthen the banking system 
to prevent bank failures and it is being 
evidenced in legislation. If they do not 
do it the people will do it in the form 
of guaranty laws.” 

In his report for the Clearing House 
Section, President John R. Downing also 
touched on bank failures. “We cannot 
lightly gloss over the large number of 
bank failures of this last year and say, 
‘incompetence, ‘overextension, ‘read- 
justment,’” he said. “We must provide 
means of preventing bank failures. The 
system of clearing house examinations 
now in successful operation in thirty-one 
cities has demonstrated its efficacy in 
promoting better and safer banking. The 
best safeguards of sound banking are in- 
telligence and integrity, plus careful su- 
pervision. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that the extension of clearing 
house association work, including credit 
bureaus and voluntary clearing house 
examinations, is the chief reliance in pro- 
moting better banking. The work of 
the clearing house examiner is continu- 
ous, not periodical, and admirably sup- 
plements the work of national and state 
examiners.” 

It remained for the economic policy 
commission, however, to suggest definite 
action. “The commission has had brought 
to its attention the question of the causes 
underlying the numerous bank failures 
throughout the country,” said Evans 
Woollen, chairman of the commission, 








“Trust Companies 
of the 


United States” 


25th Annual Edition 
Compilation of this book, which is the only publication 
of its kind devoted to trust company statistics, is now 
under way. 





All trust companies will receive within a few days copies 
of our forms and requests for financial statement and 
other data as of June 30th. Prompt compliance will 


facilitate the printing and forwarding of the 1927 
volume to trust company executives. 





Your cooperation will 
be appreciated 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


55 Cedar Street, New York 

















in his report. “The commission voted 
that this was a subject worthy of careful 
investigation. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Walter W. Head, 
Walter Lichtenstein and Max B. Nahm, 
with the chairman of the commission as 
ex-officio member, to canvass the situa- 
tion and confer with a similar body in- 
vestigating the same subject on behalf of 
the Federal Reserve Board.” This sub- 
committee was asked to first make a re- 
port of how much work would be neces- 
sary to investigate the subject of bank 
failures fully, and to have a preliminary 
statement ready to submit to the conven- 
tion of the association at Houston, Texas, 
this fall. 

The executive council of the State 
Bank Division had requested the eco- 
nomic policy commission to continue its 
study of instalment selling. The com- 
mission, however, pointed out that the 
information it had collected had been 
widely distributed, other exhaustive in- 
vestigations had been made, and that the 
Association of Finance Companies, in 
conjunction with a committee of bankers, 
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had formulated rules and regulations for 
instalment buying. In view of these 
facts, the commission preferred to make 
no further study of the subject. 


REDUCTION IN CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 


There was a marked reduction in 
crimes of violence against member banks 
of the American Bankers Association last 
year as compared with 1921 and 1924, 
reported James E. Baum, manager of the 
protective department. In 1921 there 
were 166 burglaries and 97 daylight 
holdups and in 1924, while burglaries 
dropped to 59, holdups increased to 166 
attacks. In sharp contrast such crimes 
last year were cut almost in half, there 
being but 29 burglaries and 112 daylight 
robberies, a total of 141 attacks as 
against 263 reported in 1921. Against 
the 14 burglaries and 53 holdups report- 
ed during the first half of the last asso- 
ciation year the number of burglaries has 
risen to 16 this year, but this was more 
than offset by a decrease in the more 
serious crime of daylight robbery, there 
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West Phila. Office’ 
52nd and Market Streets 


Front Street Office 
Front and Market Streets 





Bank With Us and 
Grow With Us 


Ot of town business houses having representatives or 
branch offices in Philadelphia will appreciate the 
convenience of our day and night banking service. 


With increased facilities we are better equipped than 
ever to render efficient and courteous service. 


Your Philadelphia representative will like our bank. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Resources over $42,000,000 
AMERICA’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVELY DAY-AND-NIGHT BANK 


Germantown Office 
5708 Germantown Ave. 


Frankford Office 
Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 























being but 47 holdups reported. During 
the same period, non-members, which 
means only one-half the number of mem- 
ber banks, suffered 18 burglaries and 65 
holdups. 

“An appreciable reduction is also 
noted in forgeries, swindles and sneak- 
thefts reported by member banks, whose 
warfare against the criminal gives prom- 
ise of an improvement that will rank 
1927 as a banner year for the suppres- 
sion of bank crimes. During the period 
under report our detective agents caused 
the arrest of 147 of the 211 bank crim- 
inals apprehended, 72 of these having 
been convicted and imprisoned. In ad- 
dition there were 53 convictions of 
prisoners who were arrested prior to 
September, 1926. 


CHANGES IN CRIMINAL LAWS INDORSED 


“The protective committee indorses 
the changes in the criminal laws last 
year in New York State as a demonstra- 
tion of lawmakers using practical means 
to curb lawbreakers. Generally known 


as the ‘Baumes laws,’ these changes give 
the police and law-abiding citizens an 
even chance with habitual felons, par- 
ticularly the fourth offender, who is sub- 
ject to a mandatory sentence of imprison- 
ment for the rest of his natural life. They 
also aim at shyster criminal lawyers and 
professional bondsmen. Their success- 
ful application is predicated upon a com- 
plete system of criminal identification to 
determine the identity and record of sea- 
soned crooks with the sole object of keep- 
ing them at a safe distance from society. 
Support by the press has been a powerful 
factor in their passage and successful 
application. 

“The practical value of these laws is 
best measured by results. After a test of 
six months of their operation coupled 
with more efficient police work inspired 
by their effect, serious crimes in New 
York have been cut in half. But while 
many familiar faces are missing from 
New York’s underworld the New York 
Police Department has identified too 
many photographs of criminals arrested 
in other states. Anticipating this flight 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 250 WEST §7T STREET + New York City 
Capital, Surplus ( Undivided 


Profits 


$3,6,428,000.00 








of the crook from sterner penalties, the 
protective committee last year urged the 
Baumes laws as models for other states 
and the results have been gratifying. . . 
“The work of our agents over a 
nation-wide area has resulted in appre- 
hension of an unusually large number of 
notorious bank crooks during the cur- 
rent year. Results of the association’s 
system in pursuit of bank criminals sug- 
gest the need of equally intensive meas- 
ures by other organizations, particularly 
the casualty and surety companies which 
underwrite losses from criminal acts.” 


CAPITAL AND LABOR INVOLVED IN USE OF 
AUTOMOBILES 


Among the most interesting facts 
brought out by the various reports to the 
executive council was the fact that the 
amount of capital and the number of 
workers now involved in the use of auto- 
mobiles are greater than the capital and 
workers for the railroads of the United 
States. A part of the report of the Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, in 
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which this fact was contained, follows: 
“In competition with railroads the ef- 
fect of the motor truck is relatively light. 
Total ton-miles produced by trucks last 
year in competition with railroads is 
estimated as 8,000,000,000, or about 2.1 
per cent. of the railroad total of 488,- 
000,000,009. Tonnage lost by railroads 
to motor trucks was, therefore, relatively 
small and of a kind the railroads have 
found least remunerative. The loss is 
more than equalled by the large volume 
of railroad-carried automotive freight. . 
“In contrast to the slight competitive 
effect of motor trucks on railroad freight 
trafic, the effect of automobiles and 
motor coaches on passenger traffic is 
serious. The losses are confined almost 
exclusively to passengers who heretofore 
have used railroad local passenger trains. 
Long distance and commutation passen- 
gers are increasing but not in sufficient 
degree to overcome losses on local trains 
and the total railroad-borne passengers 
have been declining steadily since 1920. 
The greater part of the loss is attribu- 
table to the private automobile but the 
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motor coach during the last five years 
has become a factor. 

“Passenger miles produced by automo- 
biles and motor. coaches last year on high- 
ways outside cities were about three and 
one-half times as by railroads. The use 
of motor coaches will probably grow in 
competitive power, as the public is show- 
ing a preference for that form of trans- 
portation. The de luxe type of coach 
is extending its zone to distances in excess 
of 400 miles. 

“To offset their losses the railroads are 
going extensively into motor coach opera- 
tions themselves as supplements or sub- 
stitutes for trains on light-traffic branch 
lines. Railroad activities in the motor 
coach field are likely to be extended. 
The motor coach, railroad operated, of- 
fers a promising solution to the problem 
of abandoning unprofitable lines without 
inconvenience to the public. 

“A decade ago taxes paid by motor 
vehicle users were commensurate with 
added costs of improving and maintain- 
ing highways primarily for motor use. 
Rates have been revised and motor 
vehicle users now pay all of maintenance 
and a part of highway construction 
costs, but there is conspicuous lack of 
uniformity among the states and question 
whether the tax burden is equitably dis- 
tributed between motor vehicles of dif- 
ferent classes. The tax on gasoline, in 
effect in all but four states, is the most 
scientific form of motor vehicle taxation.” 

The Trust Company Division, accord- 
ing to the report of Edward J. Fox, its 
president, “in common with all branches 
of banking, is affected adversely or other- 
wise by the enactment of laws at the 
nation’s capital or the various state cap- 
itals. The many provisions of the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act are of direct and con- 
stant concern to the institution which 
represents not only individual but cor- 
porate interests.” He cited two ex- 
amples of unjust provisions on the rev- 
enue law, and concluded with the assur- 
ance that these will have the attention 

f the division with the assistance of the 
reneral counsel of the association. Funds 


for the work are now being sought 
through voluntary contributions from 
members. 


A. I. B. GETS $15,000 FUND FROM 
GIANNINI 


The membership of the American 
Institute of Banking has grown from 
57,456 to 59,096 during the last year, 
said Paul B. Detwiler, president of the 
Institute. Two new graduate courses 
have been arranged by Dr. Stephen I. 
Miller, educational director—one in in- 
vestments, the other in credits—for hold- 
ers of the institute standard certificate. 
“Mention must be made,” continued Mr. 
Detwiler, “of two outstanding events. 
One is a gift of $15,000 by A. P. 
Giannini, founder of the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, Calif., to bring to the 
front young bankers qualified to address 
the public on banking and economic sub- 
jects and encourage the art of public 
speaking. The interest on the fund will 
be used for prizes to be awarded in na- 
tional bank speaking contests. The other 
event was the conferring upon Mr. Miller 
of the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, an honor justly earned.” 


MEETING SAVINGS COMPETITION 


To solve the problem before savings 
banks of meeting competition that is 
keener than ever before, W. R. More- 
house, president of the Savings Bank 
Division, said that the division is sug- 
gesting that its members “call to the pub- 
lic attention in a most forceful way the 
many advantages of a savings account 
not found in other institutions competing 
with savings banks. We are advocating 
certain services for savings banks, among 
them instalment loans, payments to be 
made on a small monthly basis at a rate 
not to exceed VY to 1 per cent. above the 
flat mortgage rate... . The division is 
gathering information as to various 
methods used by banks already in making 
instalment loans. The division advocates 
a service of advice to savings depositors. 
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. . . It is as important to conserve pres- 
ent business as to gain new business.” 


TRUST WORK FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


“Trust work for national banks,” said 
Charles W. Carey, president of the 
National Bank Division, in his report, 
“is encouraged and explained by the 
division continuously.” However, the 
division does not recommend the installa- 
tion of a trust department unless the 
bank installing it can equip itself to per- 
form expertly the trust work entrusted 
to it. Mr. Carey also discussed the pro- 
vision of the McFadden Act which au- 
thorizes the comptroller to designate in- 
vestment securities national banks may 
deal in. “Much of the comment con- 


verges upon the point of eligibility of 
real estate bonds. Opinion on the de- 
eirability and soundness of including 
them varies. Certain it is that they do 
not possess in its fullest sense the essen- 
tial element of ready marketability. 
Member bankers have evinced great in- 
terest in the entire investment scurity 
section and the division has counseled 
them to follow a conservative course.” 

Fred N. Shepherd, executive manager, 
reported that though the number of 
members of the association has declined 
340 in the last twelve months, due to 
consolidations and failures, the larger 
capital of present members has increased 
the dues of the association over $9000 
during the same period. 
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Premier Mussolini (center, seated) at a conference of the Italian cabinet at which 
the “Workers’ Charter” was formulated. 
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CANADA FEATURED AGAIN AT UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


its last convention, the National 

Foreign Trade Council, at its four- 
teenth annual convention held in De- 
troit, Mich., May 25-27, devoted one en- 
tire session to the Dominion of Canada. 
The program of this session was pre- 
pared by the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Foreign 
Trade Council, in co-operation. The re- 
mainder of the time of the convention 
was divided approximately equally be- 
tween group sessions, where the specific 
problems of various aspects of foreign 
trade were considered, and general ses- 


Pris tc con the precedent set at 





H. H. Rice 


Chairman the Detroit executive com- 
mittee for the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Foreign Trade 


Council. 


sions devoted to the broader aspects of 
foreign trade. 

As great in practical value as the group 
and general sessions is the trade adviser 
service of the National Foreign Trade 
conventions. More than a hundred for- 


eign trade executives put themselves for 
one evening at the disposal of delegates 
who come to the convention with specific 
questions and problems. They are also 
available for consultation at other mu- 





James A. FARRELL 


President the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman the National 


Foreign Trade Council. 


tually convenient times during the con- 
vention. 

Canada’s rapid growth in recent years 
is exemplified by “Canadian Water 
Power Development,” described by 
Brigadier General C. H. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Toronto Board of Trade. 
“During the last five years,” he said, 
“while the population of the country in- 
creased 7 per cent., installed water power 
capacity has increased 65 per cent.,” 
until “Canada has, with one exception, 
the greatest per capita water power de- 
velopment of any nation of the world.” 
And this present development represents 
“only about 11 per cent. of the total” 
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Banks and their 
clients in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, where 
it has been the lead- 
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a Century 
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power possible of development in 
Canada. 

Canada is thus in a fortunate position, 
for second in importance to agriculture 
is the pulp and paper industry. “As the 
processes of making paper improve, the 
increased use of electric power becomes 
an important factor. Perhaps the most 
notable development in this respect in 





Wiis H. BootH 


Vice-president the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


the last few years is the employment of 
the electric boiler for making steam 
which is so much used in paper manu- 
facture.” Around the Saguenay river 
and Lake St. John, where conditions are 
particularly suited for this development 
“new industries, mainly paper mills and 
electric chemical works, are springing up 
—it has become another Niagara.” 

To Case R. Howard, manager foreign 
business department Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, New York, was left the task 
of discussing “Industrial and Financial 
Investments in Canada.” Since Canada 
is the best customer of the United States, 
it is not strange to find that “in round 
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amounts, of the $5,300,000,000 of for- 
eign investments in Canada, $3,600,000,- 
000 came from the United States... . 
Perhaps the most interesting develop- 
ment arising from this flow of United 
States capital to Canada has been the 
establishment of some 1400 branch plants 
in the Dominion. By manufacturing in 
Canada it is possible to enjoy the pref- 
erential treatment accorded to Canadian 
goods by many countries within the 
British Commonwealth. 


UNITED STATES CAPITAL IN CANADA 


“Many reasons may be given for the 
belief that this flow of United States 
capital into Canada will continue,” the 
most important of which is the fact that 
Canada is still a country of great un- 
developed resources. The only develop- 
ment that would tend to check the flow 
of money to Canada would be the de- 
cision “to give Canada better tariff treat- 
ment than has been accorded her in the 
past. . . . The United States is not fa- 
cilitating the importation of Canadian 
‘ goods to enable Canada to make pay- 
ment of interest on American loans or to 
pay for the goods Canadians buy in the 
United States. The only way the inter- 
national balance can be adjusted is by 
the flotation of large loans in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Howard did not enter into any 
discussion of this policy other than the 
comment that Canadians would prefer to 
pay their debts in the United States by 
the shipment of goods. Finally, Mr. 
Howard suggested a number of specific 
opportunities for further investment in 
Canada: 

In Prince Edward Island there is a 
logical site for a plant to manufacture 
dehydrated potatoes or potato flour. . . . 
The best soil in the world for growing 
potatoes is found in Prince Edward 
Island. 

In the Maritime Provinces there is 
room for packing house products, with a 
possible location at Moncton. The nec- 
essary primary products, cattle, fish, 
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New Home of the State Bank of 
Chicago — now being erected at 
La Salle and Monroe Streets, the 
center of Chicago's financial district. 


To better serve 
our out-of-town 
customers 


The service extended to our 
out-of-town customers has ex- 
panded year by year to meet 
the needs of a constantly wid- 
ening clientele. Our new home 
will be a promise of still greater 
service, a fitting monument to 
past accomplishments and a 


symbolof progressandstability. 


Henry A. Haucan 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


Rarex Van VECHTEN 
President 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
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of Chicago 
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Kron: advertisement willappear 
during June in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, 
Life, Time, New Yorker, Vogue, 
National Geographic, Harpers, 
Atlantic Monthly, Asia, Travel, 
Country Life, American Hebrew, 
American Legion Monthly, and 
Army & Navy Journal. 

It will be seen by nearly 
7,000,000 families, including a 
large number of your depositors. 

For the utmost safety and con- 
venience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A’B°A Cer- 
— Cheques. If they are going 
abroad, give them a compli- 
mentary copy of “All About 
Going Abroad” when they buy 
their cheques. 


A'B:A44; UES 


AGENTS: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL ST., NEW YORK 








fruit, and agricultural products are all 
close at hand. 

Further inland there is a good opening 
for a button factory. 

A great future for tobacco growing 
in Western Ontario is predicted by the 
Hon. J. S. Martin, Provincial Minister 





James P. Goopricu 


Former Governor of Indiana. 


of Agriculture. Good tobacco land can 
still be bought in Essex and Kent coun- 
ties for $150 to $300 per acre. 

“Canada needs American capital, 
American technical skill, and America 
needs cheap raw materials, cheap power, 
and the help of a young and vigorous 
country,” said Mr. Howard, in conclu- 
sion. “As a Canadian, I can assure you 
that you will always find us willing and 
able to meet you more than half way in 
furthering the mutual understanding and 
the hearty co-operation upon which the 
growth of our future business relations 
must depend.” 

A closer co-operation between ex’ 
porters and foreign bankers was urged 
by M. D. Currie, vice-president Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, New 
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York, in his address on “The Banker's 
Contribution to Foreign Trade.” The 
banks, he said, could be of material as- 
sistance to such American firms as take 
the bold step of opening their own of- 
fices abroad. “There are too few Amer- 
ican houses in the foreign fields... . 
How often does an agent take the 
trouble to thoroughly acquaint himself 
with conditions and complexities regard- 
ing the production of some particular 
line, its peculiarities, etc. The American 
foreign banks cannot be charged with 
having been illiberal to the export trade, 
particularly when they have been financ- 
ing those American exporters who have 
established themselves abroad.” 

In return, “it is in the interest of the 
exporter and the domestic banker to en- 
courage the use of any American bank 
having branches abroad for the collec- 
tion of his bills. . . . The foreign bank- 
er regards such business as a feeder for 
his foreign branches, and regards such 
collections as an integral portion of his 
branch business but entirely separate 
from his domestic operations.” 


“BANKING SERVICE FOR FOREIGN TRADE” 


J. A. H. Kerr, vice-president Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., had quite a different conception 
of “Banking Service for Foreign Trade.” 
He believes that “in a country as large 
as the United States, financial organiza- 
tion for foreign trade should be on a 
regional basis.” To that end he sug- 
gested “the following program for pro- 
viding the necessary financial organiza- 
tion for the regional development and 
stabilization of foreign trade activities: 

“That the Federal Reserve banks es- 
tablish branches at strategic points 
throughout the world, using for this pur- 
pose the surplus capital which they now 
carry unemployed.” These branches, he 
said, would be apportioned equitably 
among the twelve reserve banks. 

“Foreign branches of Federal Reserve 
hanks would serve to eliminate a great 
deal of overlapping in capital invest- 


ments,” he continued. “They would 
eliminate the duplication in organization 
and personnel which occurs in the estab- 
lishment of branches of competing pri- 
vate banks. . . . The regional develop- 
ment of foreign branches of Federal Re- 
serve banks would insure the requisite 
larger units necessary and would effect 
a proper and desired national distribu- 
tion of the benefits of our foreign com-~ 
merce.” 

Giving real service is the only sure 
means of “Securing, Retaining and Ex- 
panding Export Business,” R. A. 
Medina, vice-president J. A. Medina 
Company, New York, told the delegates. 
This means service to old customers as 
well as new. “It is more important to 
retain old business t!.1n to develop new 
business, because when properly handled, 
ald business may be aticnded with min- 
sumum cost and efio:t, and with maxi- 
mum satisfaction.” Fer this reason “the 
proper discussion and just consideration 
of a claim is more important than an 
order.” 

Real service, to Mr. Medina, is 
no vague phrase. It means “the atten- 
tion to minute details and explanations 
leading to the closing of a sale, 
information to the buyer regarding 
shipping, delays in transit, items short- 
shipped, prices on identical goods apply- 
ing to future business, proper prepara- 
tion of documents, transmission of 
papers on time to the proper parties 
without misspelling names or directing to 
erroneous addresses, covering insurance 
to suit the requirements of the importer, 
the merchandise and the particular mar- 
ket, attending to ocean freight at the 
proper rate (including supervision of 
weights or measurement of packages), 
insuring proper stowage and the prepara- 
tion of commercial invoices intelligible 
to the foreign importer.” 

Another aid to foreign trade was sug- 
gested by C. M. Wynne, managing di- 
rector Overseas Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
in his address on “Postal Helps to For- 
eign Trade.” Said Mr. Wynne: “The 
division of foreign mails should be ele- 
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vated to the full rank and status of a 
bureau of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, under the direction of an assistant 
postmaster general, and reporting direct 
to the Postmaster General. . . . Certain- 
ly the importance of this service to our 
overseas trade fully justifies this change 
in administration, the added expense of 
which, if any, would be insignificant as 
compared to the benefits that undoubted- 
ly would result. . . . If we really want 
foreign trade, we must have more than 
resources, more than money, more than 
goods. We must have conditions that 
will enable us to deliver merchandise to 
our overseas customers on an absolutely 
competitive basis, as to cost, convenience, 
and speed.” 


BROADER ASPECTS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


In the general session devoted to the 
broader aspects of foreign trade a clash 
of views appeared. Speaking on the sub- 
ject, “The Union of South Africa and 
its Trade,” Eric H. Louw, commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa in the 
United States, called attention to the 
fact that the “United States exports to 
South Africa during the last year exceed- 
ed $51,000,000, being an increase of 
almost $5,000,000 over the previous 
year. As against this figure American 
imports from South Africa amounted to 
something over $13,000,000. Mr. Louw 
expressed the opinion that “the South 
African exporter has every right to ask 
that he should receive a larger measure 
of business from the United States in 
return.” 

To which James A. Farrell, chairman 
of the National Foreign Trade Council 
and president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, replied that any scheme to 
compel a readjustment of trade so that 
sales of the United States to each foreign 
country will equal sales of that country 
to the United States is “unwise, imprac- 
ticable, and, above all, uneconomic.” 
“The demand for an even balance of 


visible trade,” he continued, “fails to 
take into account certain fundamentals 
of all trade, international or domestic, 


‘which in the end are always controlling. 


. . . The chief object of any producer is 
is to sell substantially all his products at 
as remunerative prices as he can get. It 
is a matter of indifference whether the 
sale is in Buluwayo, Christmas Island, or 
New York. 

“It is neither necessary nor wise for 
any nation to insist upon an even ex- 
change of goods with any and every 
other nation. What one buys anywhere 
enables the seller to buy where he finds 
to his best advantage. It is the sum of all 
the purchases which balances with the 
sum of all the sales. The way to pros- 
perity for the United States and for all 
other nations is along the line of in- 
creased production and lower cost, for 
that is what makes power to purchase 
and consume.” 

The real menace to our foreign trade, 
in the opinion of C. C. Martin, National 
Paper and Type Company, New York, 
is not in our faulty trade practices. They 
can be remedied. It is “The On-Coming 
Wave of Foreign Combinations” of 
which we must beware. “Our competi- 
tors throughout the world are drawing 
closer together,” he said. “They are 
working against us in many ways... . 
It is frankly stated by many European 
business men that their commercial 
strength depends in the main on com- 
bines.” American business men must 
take similar action to protect themselves. 
At present the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
stands in the way, but “the time has ar- 
rived for the business interests of the 
United States to demand not alone that 
the status of trade combinations be clari- 
fied, but that our laws be so amended 
that reasonable freedom and fair play 
will be accorded us in our commercial 
activities. We have made a fetish of 
free competition, without defining of 
what this consists and, indeed, without 
knowing.” 


























PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


Questions 


In case the question is not one of 








UESTION: There are, no doubt, 
many readers of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE who are not in cities of im- 
portant size and, due to the low rates 
which have prevailed for commercial 
paper, for some time, do not come into 
contact with credit problems involving 
detailed analysis of financial statements. 
Of course, when rates on commercial 
paper are such that these banks are 
buyers, they naturally become more in- 
terested in statement analysis and prob- 
ably follow closely current discussion re- 
garding it. Their problem is, however, 
generally much different from that of 
the city banker. We should like to have 
a discussion from your magazine regard- 
ing the aspect of loans to the country 
banker and what credit systems he might 
profitably employ. A. E. S. 


ANSWER: THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
is read very extensively by bankers not 
located in important banking centers. It 
is the aim of the magazine to give infor- 
mation of interest to all its readers, city 
and country alike. This column as well 
as all other columns will welcome ques- 
tions or information of general in- 
terest. We would particularly like to 
have more questions for the credit 
column from the banks in smaller towns 
and cities. Loans of banks of towns and 
cities of 25,000 inhabitants and less, are 
renerally much different from those in 
larger places. If the town is the suburb 


of a large city and made up of people 
who find employment in that city, the 
set-up is still different from a town made 
up of one or two large manufacturing 
concerns, employing labor many times 
largely of a foreign class. In the case of 
the town which is a suburb, many times 
the amount of business is not great 
because much of the money earned in the 
large city is spent there. In either case, 
therefore, there is no business which in- 
volves large capital, etc., but mostly one 
and two-man propositions. No elaborate 
accounting systems are maintained, book- 
keeping is crude and many umes not as 
complete as it should be. 

It is difficult to secure accurate finan- 
cial statements from such customers and 
often it is necessary to have the man sit 
down at your desk and by careful ques- 
tioning get his financial picture. It is, 
perhaps, a good thing to carry a supply 
of Federal Reserve statement blanks on 
hand and when you have such a cus- 
tomer, question him carefully, fill out the 
blank and get him to sign it. This is at 
least a signed statement, gives some sup- 
port to your action in loaning him and 
often is all you can expect to get. There 
are some, of course, who keep fairly good 
records and can give you a more accurate 
statement. Such statements do not re- 
quire much analysis from a ratio stand- 
point. The analysis comes in having an 
idea who owes the man money (you 
know many times how good they are), 
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aera milestone is set in 

the progress of the 
Central Mercantile Bank and 
Trust Company by the re- 
moval of its Main Office 
thirty blocks northward on 
Fifth Avenue to the new 
thirty-six story Central 
Mercantile Bank Building in 
the heart of the midtown 

commercial district. 
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to whom he owes money and a knowl- 
edge of the value of his real estate hold- 
ings. Practically all of these small town 
merchants show an important part of 
their net worth in real estate. The local 
banker knows the value per foot front of 
the land on the street where he claims 
holdings, or the value of his acreage and 
construction, and makes a quick ap- 
praisal, taking into consideration mort- 
gages. 

The big thing, however, is that the 
country banker usually knows his man. 
He knows his habits, what church he 
goes to, what company he pals with, 
what kind of a house he lives in, how 
often he has a new automobile, etc. In 
short, he usually knows whether he is 
honest or dishonest, truthful or untruth- 
ful, thrifty or a spendthrift. His will- 
ingness to loan being largely based on 
character, the statement is more or less 
secondary. 

It would seem that in every bank of 
total resources of $1,500,000 or more, 
some sort of a credit file should be main- 
tained. Some sort of light weight folder 
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should be used. It should contain the 
financial statements and have some sort 
of a form sheet on which is marked the 
line of credit as arranged: by the officers 
or loan committee. 

An occasional review of these files by 
the officers or loan committee, getting 
after some customers for new financial 
statements, will do much to improve the 
credit structure. A policy could well be 
decided upon with regard to the limit of 
credit without a financial statement. It 
might be decided that for any loan in 
excess of $500 or $1000 a financial 
statement must be furnished by the bor- 
rower. Very often one of the greatest 
sources of embarrassment to a country 
bank is its slowness to act on extending 
credit. The customer calls and the of- 
‘ficer tells him the loan committee meets 
next Wednesday and to call back Thurs- 
day. If the loan committee does not 
care to give officers power to loan. it 
would be time well spent to establish a 
file similar to that mentioned above and 
arrange lines of credit for merchants s 
far as possible. The officer can act im- 























ANKS in other parts of the United 
States, which need, from time to 
time, to employ the banking, trust 

and collection facilities of a Los Angeles 
institution, have learned that from Se- 
curity Trust G& Savings Bank they obtain 
a service which includes a widespread 
covering of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Area, through 52 Branches, a well- 
organized Credit Department, a strong 
and capable investment subsidiary 
(Security Company) and a Department 
of Research, operated by trained 
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mediately usually (if the line established 
is a fair one) and by thus giving prompt 
action his own standing and the bank’s 
standing is helped. It is good advertis- 
ing. The writer has been connected 
with both country and city banking and 
is aware of the different problems which 
befall the two. We trust that the fore- 
going is of some value. 


QUESTION: A company owns a 
machine which is carried in its assets at 
$5000. On the liabilities side the com- 
pany is carrying a reserve for deprecia- 
tion against it for $2000. It purchased 
a new machine costing $7500 and is 
given credit by the company from which 
it purchased it of $1500 for the old 
machine. It gives notes for the balance 
of the purchase price of $6000. What 
would be the proper bookkeeping entries? 
I. H.L. 


ANSWER: The journal entries would 


be as follows: 


Debit Credit 
Machinery and fixtures ..$ 7,500 $ 5,000 


Profit and loss ......... 1,500 
Reserve for depreciation.. 2,000 dire 
Machine Mfg. Co. ...... 1,500 7,500 





$12,500 $12,500 


The above is made up of the following 
combination: 


To write off old machine: 


Debit Credit 
Machinery and fixtures .... $5,000 
Reserve for depreciation. ..$2,000 eee 
Preet 268 S006. 500000900 1,500 
Machine Mfg. Co. ....... 1,500 





$5,000 $5,000 
To take care of new machine: 


Debit Credit 
Machinery and fixtures ....$7,500 se 
Machine Mfg. Co......... ee $7,500 





$7,500 $7,500 


QUESTION: A large packing com- 
pany does not charge off depreciation 
but rather charges off all repairs and con- 
siders that property is being maintained 
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in first class condition. We have never 
before noticed a company handling the 
problem in the same manner. It did not 
seem to us to be a good practice and 
would appreciate any information THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE will give on this 
matter. ie 


ANSWER: This is not the normal 
procedure and while there have been a 
few who have followed the practice, it is 
not generally accepted as the best and 
most proper. The theory as you state it 
is that the plant is maintained in its 
original condition and is as valuable as 
it was originally. While true to a cer- 
tain degree, it does not seem the most 
conservative policy. In other words, a 
normal annual allowance based upon the 
expected normal life of the plant is more 
conservative. Maintenance takes care of 
the units only at the time that they are 
so badly depreciated that they are ren- 
dered useless. 

These charges might be heavy in one 
year and light in another, and earnings 
fluctuate more greatly on this account. 
Certain machines or construction may be 
rendered useless sooner than anticipated 
and must be replaced. Maintenance re- 
quires a heavy charge against earnings 
(perhaps the full benefit cannot be gained 
in income tax) while a normal deprecia- 
tion would at least have written part of 
this off against past earnings and make 
the charge against current earnings more 
moderate. Maintenance, in other words, 
keeps up the same efficiency of the plant 
but does not set about to provide a sys 
tematic prevention from impairment of 
total investment. While the law of 
averages enters to a certain degree in the 
case of maintenance, it may ordinarily 
he said that in the average case the cost 
of maintenance increases with the age of 
the assets 


QUESTION: What do you consider 
is to be gained by the use of the ratio 
of receivables to merchandise? I have 
seen this ratio mentioned several times 
recently. 


P. C. H. 


ANSWER: This ratio was developed 
more recently than the other statement 
ratios which are found in general use. 
It was developed by Alexander Wall, 
who has been the foremost individual in 
the development of statement analysis 
by means of ratios and a weighed index. 
You are probably familiar with his works. 
His theory of the receivables to mer- 
chandise ratio, the writer believes, is its 
use as a qualitative ratio. As an individ- 
ual ratio it, of course, does not seem to 
mean a great deal. When used in the 
analysis of statements covering a period 
of years, it becomes an interesting qual- 
itative ratio, showing the relationship be- 
tween these two important current asset 
items. When this ratio enters into the 
formation of a weighed index and the 
preparation of an index figure, such as 
suggested by Alexander Wall, its value 
becomes more apparent. 


MICHIGAN SAFE DEPOSIT ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


THE Michigan State Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting, elected 
officers as follows: President, Cecil Hunt, 
vice-president of the Detroit Savings 
Bank; first vice-president, H. H. Wol- 
bert, Guardian Trust Company, Detroit; 
second vice-president, T. S. Cowing, of 
the Genesee Savings Bank, Flint; secre- 
tary, Mary Jane Cooper, Union Trust 
Company, Detroit; treasurer, R. J. 
Wright, Highland Park State Bank. 

These officers, with the following, con- 
stitute the board of trustees: For one 
year, H. C. Worfel, Grand Rapids Trust 
Company; for two years, E. C. Roberts, 
People’s State Bank of Detroit; for three 
years, R. S. Simons, Detroit Savings 
Bank. 

The election of Miss Cooper to the 
position of secretary is unique in the 
history of the organization, inasmuch as 
this is the first time a woman has been 
so honored. 
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RESERVE CITY BANKERS URGE BETTER 
ACCOUNTING METHODS AT MEETING; 
DOWNING MADE NEW PRESIDENT 


Bankers at its.annual meeting held 

at Pittsburgh, May 19-21, elected 
as president John R. Downing, vice- 
president of the Citizens Union National 
Bank of Louisville, Ky. John F. 
Flournoy, Jr., vice-president of the 
Whitney Central National Bank of New 
Orleans, was elected vice-president; and 
Fred Brenchley, vice-president of the 
Marine Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, was elected treasurer. New 
Orleans was selected as the next meeting 
place. 

The following were elected directors: 
Clark Hammond, vice-president Key- 
stone National Bank, Pittsburgh; Harris 
C. Kirk, vice-president American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; Dan W. Jones, 
vice-president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis; Stewart McGinty, 
vice-president Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta; and Charles M. Ransdell, vice- 
president Manufacturers & Traders- 
Peoples Trust Company, Buffalo. 

Hal Y. Lemon, retiring president, 
vice-president of the Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City; William F. 
Augustine, vice-president National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; Joseph R. 
Kraus, vice-president and executive man- 
ager Union Trust Company, Cleveland; 
and W. M. Massie, vice-president of the 
Fort Worth National Bank, are hold- 
over directors. Joseph J. Schroeder, 
Chicago, continues as secretary. 

The report of the secretary showed a 
full membership, which is limited to 400 
by the by-laws, and a considerable wait- 
ing list. The following resolutions, 
adopted at the final session of the con- 
vention, indicate the tenor of the discus- 
sions and the findings, touching as they 
do the most vital problems of American 
banking, are of considerable interest: 

‘We extend our sympathies to the 
re-idents of the great Mississippi Valley 
who have suffered as a result of the re- 


4 


r ‘HE Association of Reserve City 


cent flood conditions. We believe that 
the prevention of a recurrence of this 
catastrophe should not be left solely to 
the communities involved, but is a mat- 
ter of such national importance that the 
Federal Government, which owns and 
controls our navigable waterways, should 





JoHN R. Downinc 


Vice-president of the Citizens Union 

National Bank of Louisville, Ky., and 

new president of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers. 


promptly and effectively carry out what- 
ever program is necessary to make this 
area a safe place for people to live and 


earn their livelihood. 


BETTER ACCOUNTING METHODS URGED 


“We most heartily indorse the recom: 
mendations of P. §. Wiseman, comptrol- 
ler of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, and Leo Belden, vice-president of 
the Bank of Italy National Trust and 
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Savings Association, San Francisco, as 
presented to this convention, that: 


“1. Banks extend and amplify their 
systems of accounting so as better to 
reflect their income and expenses, thus 
obtaining a complete picture of their 
operation from month to month and year 
to year: and 

“2. Banks institute budgetary control 
of costs over every department, function 
and activity of the institution. 

“We heartily indorse the recommenda- 
tions of W. F. Augustine, vice-president 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, and 
O. Howard Wolfe, vice-president Phil- 
adelphia-Girard National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, that banks adopt a uniform system 
of interest calculation on balances main- 
tained by correspondent banks. 

“We concur in the recommendations 
of Fred Brenchley, vice-president of the 
Marine Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, that great care should be exer- 
cised by banks in seeing that commodities 
forming the basis of loans be insured and 
that proper legislation as to insurance 
coverage should be enacted protecting 
banks loaning on trust receipts. 

“We concur in the views of Guy 
Emerson, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, and F. F. 
Florence, first vice-president of the Re- 
public National’ Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
as expressed by them to this convention, 
that relationships between banks have, 
since the estalishrent of the Federal 
Reserve Act, become more, rather than 
less, important. The growing complexity 
and importance of the problems present- 
ed to bankers together with the constant- 
ly increasing contacts arising from 
nation-wide business operations, make 
the close co-operation of bankers in dif- 
ferent cities a matter of prime business 
necessity. 

“We believe that business conditions 
1re at present sound, and that the con- 
tinuance of those conditions depends to 
1 marked degree upon the ability and 
villingness of the bankers of the country 
to properly counsel with their cus- 
tomers on the problems of production, 


sales policies and conservative financing. 
We point out to our members that upon 
you, to a very large degree, rests the 
responsibility for keeping business in safe 
channels. 


PROPER SUPERVISION OF FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


“We urge the proper supervision of 
finance companies by our member banks, 





© sianx & STOLLER, INC 
Hat Y. Lemon 


Vice-president the Commerce Trust 

Company, Kansas City, and retiring 

president of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 


both in the matter of the character of 
their loans and the handling of the col- 
lateral behind their obligations, to the 
end that instalment credit, which is in 
itself sound, shall not become a menace 
through its improper use. 

“We believe that in our trustee rela- 
tionships with finance companies there 
should be a greater uniformity of prac- 
tice and that in general a closer check of 
collateral should be insisted upon. 

“We indorse the issuance of bonds se- 
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cured by mortgage on real estate and 
buildings when essential to the physical 
growth of our communities. We urge 
upon our members their constant in- 
sistence that their customers limit their 
activities in this regard to obligations 
which are not only sound in themselves 
from the standpoint of security but 
which are issued in the financing of an 
enterprise for which a real need exists. 

“We reiterate our confidence in the 
fundamental soundness of American 
banking institutions and American bank- 
ing methods. At the same time we de- 
plore the record of bank failures over the 
last seven years. As corrective thereof, 
we urge the constant consideration of the 
following principles: 

“1. More effective administration of 
the existing methods of governmental 
supervision, including increased power 
to restrict issuance of unnecessary bank 
charters, the elimination of politics in the 
selection of bank superintendents and 


examiners, and more thorough and more 
frequent examinations. 

“2. The installation of a system of 
clearing house examination in additional 
cities and country communities which 
would provide continuous supervision 
and thorough and complete examinations 
by privately paid examiners and under 
the leadership of clearing house com- 
mittees. 

“3. Better self-supervision of banks 
by directors and officers including a 
clearer definition of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of bank directors and a 
more thorough understanding on the 
part of bank officers of the importance 
of building credit files, maintenance of 
secondary reserves and diversification of 
assets. 

“4. The establishment of additional 
educational facilities for the better train- 
ing of bank officers and prospective bank 
officers with the object of increasing the 
available supply of trained bank execu- 
tives.” 


THE MAN WITH AN EIGHT-DOLLAR CHEQUE 
TO CASH 


Reprinted, with permission, from The New Yorker 


E approaches the portals of the 
Great Consolidated & Metropol- 
itan Trust Co., on Fifth avenue, 

gazes inside, and then walks hurriedly 
by. He removes his cheque furtively 
from his wallet, makes sure the signature 
and the endorsement are satisfactory, 
and, wheeling in his tracks, enters the 
building briskly. Walking past a door- 
man and two guards, he makes for an 
empty window, only to discover it is for 
deposits. He then takes his place at the 
end of the line at the paying teller’s win- 
dow, and wishes his cheque were for 
ten dollars instead of eight. But he is 


somewhat encouraged as he regards the 
shabbily dressed individual in front of 
him. The line moves up, he sees a lady 
at the window receiving a considerable 
number of yellowbacks, and wishes his 
cheque were for a hundred dollars. The 
shabby man in front of him greets the 


teller cheerfully, whereupon the latter 
smiles pleasantly, reaches in the drawer, 
wets his fingers, and hands out a thou- 
sand dollars in hundreds, fifties and 
twenties. The shabby man says “Thank 
you,” and departs. Our friend hands 
the cashier his cheque. The cashier looks 
blank and asks: “Have you an account 
here?” He replies: “No, but this is 
my brother-in-law’s endorsement.” The 
cashier deliberates for a long period and 
then suddenly asks: “Are you John 
Gordon?” He gulps and then replies 
“Yes,” bravely. The cashier thereupon 
draws out a five-dollar bill and three 
ones, counting them carefully three 
times. His victim suspects sarcasm but 
remains mute, stuffs the eight dollars in 
his overcoat pocket with a great show 
of nonchalance, and stumbles out of the 
bank.—Parke Cummings. 














BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


PROVISION AS TO ADDITIONAL 
SECURITY RENDERS NOTE 
NONNEGOTIABLE 


First National Bank of Fort Dodge v. 
McCartan, Supreme Court of Iowa, 
213 N. W. Rep. 408. 


PROVISION in a_ promissory 
note to the effect that the holder 
may demand additional security 

-at any time he deems himself insecure 
and that the note shall mature and be- 
come payable upon a failure to comply 
with his demand renders the note non- 
negotiable. 

In this case, the plaintiff bank sued 
the defendants as makers of a promis- 
sory note for $7500. The plaintiff pur- 
chased the note for full value and had 
no knowledge that the defendants had or 
claimed to have any defense to the note. 
The defendants showed that the note 
was an accommodation note and that 
they received no consideration for it. 
The defendant's liability depended upon 
whether or not the note was negotiable. 
If the note should be regarded as a ne- 
gotiable instrument, the plaintiff bank, 
as a holder in due course, would be en- 
titled to enforce it. But, if it should be 
regarded as nonnegotiable, the defend- 
ant’s defense of lack of consideration 
would be good as against the plaintiff. 

The note contained a provision that 
“should the holders of this note at any 
time deem themselves insecure, they may 
demand such additional security as may 
seem to them necessary; a failure to com- 
ply with such demand causing this note 
to become due and payable at once.” 

It was held that the note was rendered 
non-negotiable by this clause and that the 
plaintiff bank, therefore, could not re- 
cover. The effect of the clause was to 
place it in the holder’s option to declare 
the note due at any time. This made the 
note uncertain as to time of payment and 


one of the requirements of negotiability - 
is that the instrument must be payable . 
at a fixed or determinable future time. 
Action at law upon a promissory note. 
The defense was that the note was an 
accommodation note, and that it was de- 
livered in blank to one C. B. McCartan, 
to be used as accommodation of a cer- 
tain bank; that C. B. McCartan inserted 
his own name therein as payee and nego- 
tiated the same in breach of faith. It 
was also averred that the note is non- 
negotiable in form. Plaintiff's reply 
pleaded an estoppel. The trial court en- 
tered judgment dismissing the petition, 
and the plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 
EVANS, C. J. The signers of this 
note were J. H. McCartan (now de- 
ceased) and R. B. McCartan. The note 
was without doubt an accommodation 
note. The only question in dispute was: 
Who was the party to be accommodated? 
The First National Bank of Pocahon- 
tas and the McCartan State Bank of the 
same city appear to have operated as 
mutual adjuncts of each other. They oc- 
cupied the same building, and had many 
officials in common. Much of the stock 
of both banks was owned by C. B. 
McMartan and his mother, Ella, and his 
brother Theo. C. B. McCartan was the 
cashier of the McCartan State Bank, 
though without authority to make loans 
or to borrow money. The signers of the 
note were uncles of C. B. McCartan, 
and they had previously aided him and 
his mother financially. A voluntary as- 
sessment of approximately 100 per cent. 
had been made upon the stockholders of 
the two banks. Just prior to the date 
of the note, August 8, 1923, C. B. 
McCartan visited his uncles on the farm 
and asked for aid. The form of the re- 
quested aid was that they should sign an 
accommodation note for $7500. This was 
on Sunday. A blank note was left with 
them. On Monday morning they signed 
it without filling up any of the blanks, 
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and mailed it without a letter to C. B. 
McCartan. C. B. McCartan filled the 
blanks therein by inserting his name as 
payee and fixing the amount thereof at 
$7500, and the due date as one year. 
He thereupon negotiated the note to the 
McCartan State Bank and received to his 
credit the full amount: thereof, all of 
which he then and there applied upon 
the payment of the assessments made 
against the stock of his own, and of his 
mother and of his brother. A few days 
later the McCartan State Bank nego- 
tiated the note for full value to the 
plaintiff herein. The principal defense 
urged against the note is that the signers 
of the note became accommodation 
makers to “the bank” only as the accom- 
modated party, and that C. B. McMar- 
tan was not authorized to insert his own 
name as payee and thereby to make him- 
self the accommodated party. Which 
of the two “banks” should have appeared 
as payee of the note in order to conform 
to the directions of the makers, is no- 
where disclosed in the record. Two 
principal questions are presented by the 
appellant for our consideration. 

[1] I. The first of these questions is: 
Was the note negotiable in form? If yea, 
the plaintiff would be entitled to recover 
upon this record. The note contained 
the following acceleration clause: 

“It is also agreed that, should the 
holders of this note at any time deem 
themselves insecure, they may demand 
such additional security as may seem to 
them necessary; a failure to comply with 
such demand causing this note to become 
due and payable at once.” 

Because of this provision, the defend- 
ants urge the nonnegotiability of the 
note. The question thus raised is one 
which is involved in irreconcilable con- 
flict as between judicial decisions in the 
various states. It will be noted that, 
though this provision does not purport in 
terms to render a note due upon the mere 
will or election of the holder, yet such is 
its pratical effect. There is no limitation 
therein upon the holder of the note as to 
the extent or nature of the securities 


which he may demand at his own option. 
It must be said, we think, that this pro- 
vision puts it in the power of the holder, 
if he so desires, to render the note due 
at any time. We are committed to the 
doctrine that such a provision is effective 
to render a note uncertain as to time of 
payment and therefore to render the 
same nonnegotiable. Iowa National 
Bank v. Carter, 144 Iowa, 715, 123 N. 
W. 237, and in Quinn v. Bane, 182 
Iowa, 843, 164 N. W. 788. 

[2] It is urged by the appellant that 
our opinion in Bank v. Carter was later 
modified in the case of State Bank of Hal- 
stad v. Bilstad, 162 Iowa, 433, 136 N. W. 
204, 144. N. W.363, 49L. R.A. (N.S) 
132. The opinion in that case, as orig- 
inally filed, did contain one sentence 
which modified our holding in the Carter 
Case. On rehearing a supplemental 
opinion was filed, withdrawing that sea- 
tence from the original opinion. True, 
from evident oversight, the supplemental 
opinion was never prinred in the official 
reports, but was printe.] in 144 N. W. 
363. The reporter did, however, insert 
in the original opinion, as officially pub- 
lished in 162 Iowa, 433, a reference to 
the supplemental opinion, as it appeared 
in 144 N. W. 363. It must be said 
therefore that our holding in the Carter 
Case has never been modified. On the 
contrary it was confirmed in Quinn v. 
Bane. The accelerating provision in 
question in effect reserved to the holder 
the right to change the contract at his 
own will, without any indication as to 
what such change should be. The ap- 
pellant (plaintiff) relies upon certain 
others’ of our later cases, notably Bank 
v. Arthur, 163 Iowa, 205, 143 N. W. 
556, Ann. Cas. 1916C, 498. What we 
held in that case was that certain non- 
negotiable provisions, contained in a 
mortgage securing a negotiable note, 
would not be incorporated in the note 
for the purpose of destroying its nego- 
tiability, and this even though such pro- 
visions, if contained in the note itself, 
would have rendered it nonnegotiable. 
The citations made in that opinion from 
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other jurisdictions were cited only to the 
proposition there decided. Some of the 
citations thus made are now relied upon 
by the appellant as being aligned in‘ sup- 
port of the doctrine (contrary to our 
holding), that no acceleration of the due 
date of a note can render it nonnegoti- 
able. It is urged by appellant that we 
have approved these cases by reason of 
our citation thereof. Manifestly we 
have approved them only so far as they 
bear upon the question involved in the 
Arthur Case. 

We are constrained to hold, therefore, 
that the district court properly held the 
note in suit to be nonnegotiable in form. 

[3, 4] II. Our conclusion in the fore- 
going division reduces the case to a 
question of fact. The action is at law, 
and the finding of the district court as to 
the facts are binding upon us, unless it is 
lacking in support by the evidence. If 
the case were triable here de novo, there 
is much that could be said for a contrary 
finding upon the record. We are un- 
able to say, however, that the finding of 


the district court has no support in the 
evidence. 

[5-7] The reply of plaintiff pleaded 
an estoppel against the defendant. This 
pleading was not in terms considered by 
the trial court in rendering decision. It 
is earnestly urged by the appellant that 
the facts appearing from the record are 
such as to work an estoppel against the 
defendants to set up this defense. These 
facts are, as contended, in substance, 
that the defendants intrusted the note in 
question to their nephew in blank form 
and to no one else; that he was pre- 
sumptively authorized to fill in the 
blanks; that they did not in terms forbid 
or specify any particular limitations upon 
his authority; that they put it in his 
power to negotiate the note to innocent 
persons for full value. The pleading 
has its appeal. Its infirmity is that it dis- 
closes nothing other or more than would 
be available to the innocent holder of a 
negotiable instrument. To sustain the 
estoppel upon these facts would put the 
holder of a nonnegotiable note in pre- 
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cisely the same position as the holder of 
a negotiable one. As a holder of non- 
negotiable paper, the plaintiff was 
charged with notice of the want of au- 
thority of C. B. McCartan to insert his 
own name as payee in such note. Having 
such notice, it could not predicate an 
estoppel upon an alleged want of such 
notice. It is undoubtedly true, as con- 
tended by appellant, that the doctrine of 
estoppel operates in favor of a holder of 
nonnegotiable paper. But in such case 
the estoppel must be predicated upon 
something other than that he was an in- 
nocent purchaser for value. Circum- 
stances might arise which are quite in- 
dependent of the law of negotiable in- 
struments, and which would operate as 
an estoppel in favor of the holder of 
nonnegotiable paper. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the plaintiff had purchased 
the note upon assurance from the signers 
that it was valid. In such a case an 
estoppel would operate, regardless of the 
negotiability of the instrument. No facts 
are disclosed in the record as presenting 
an estoppel, which relieved the plaintiff 
in any respect from its status as a holder 
of nonnegotiable paper. We are of 
opinion, therefore, that, upon the facts 
of the record, the plea of estoppel was 
not available to the appellants. 

The judgment below must accordingly 
be affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


OFFICERS OF UNINCORPORATED 
ASSOCIATION PERSONALLY 
LIABLE ON NOTE 


Vorachek v. Anderson, Supreme Court 
of North Dakota, 211 
N. W. Rep. 984. 


The officers of an unincorporated as- 
sociation who signed a promissory note 
in the name of the association as such 
officers will be personally liable on the 
note, even though they do not intend 
to assume such liability and believe that 
they are not legally responsible. This 


is because a voluntary or unincorporated 
association is not a legal entity and can- 
not be sued except through its individual 
members. 

The note which was sued on in the 
present case was signed in the name of 
a baseball association by the defendants, 
its officers, in the following manner: 


“Dickinson Baseball Association, 
“By J. C. Anderson, President. 
“By Fred J. Flury, Secretary.” 


Action by Frank L. Vorachek, as re- 
ceiver of the Dakota National Bank of 
Dickinson, against J. C. Anderson and 
another, doing business as the Dakota 
Baseball Association, and others. From 
an adverse judgment, defendants J. C. 
Anderson and another appeal. Affirmed. 

BURR, J. This is an action on a 
promissory note, signed “Dickinson Base- 
ball Association, by J. C. Anderson, 
President, and Fred J. Flury, Secretary.” 
The Dickinson Baseball Association was 
voluntary, composed of a large number 
of the residents of Dickinson, and organ- 
ized for the purpose of furnishing base- 
ball amusement during the season of 
1921. One H. E. Skauge, cashier of the 
Dakota National Bank and codefendant 
in this case, acted as treasurer, and dur- 
ing the season his bank advanced sums of 
money from time to time to the associa- 
tion by paying the bills, so that the asso- 
ciation account in the bank was over- 
drawn to the extent of $1400, the face of 
the note afterward given. The cashier 
was anxious to have the account in 
proper shape, and approached the de- 
fendants Anderson and Flury for the 
purpose of getting a note. As usual, 
there is some conflict in the testimony, 
but the contention of the defendants 
Anderson and Flurv is that the first note 
presented to them for signature was one 
whereby they themselves would be the 
makers in person. They claim they re- 
fused to sign such note, and thereafter 
the cashier changed the proposed note so 
that it was signed Dickinson Baseball 
Association, by president and secretary. 
On the back of the note was written the 
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following guaranty: “We hereby guar- 
antee the payment of this note, waiving 
demand, nonpayment and _protest”— 
which bears the signatures of the defend- 
ants Anderson and Flury, H. E. Skauge, 
and one A. P. Nachtwey. It is the con- 
tention of the defendants that at the 
time of the signing of the note there was 
an agreement between Anderson and 
Flury and the cashier that by signing 
the note “Dickinson Baseball Associa- 
tion, by J. C. Anderson, President, and 
F. J. Flury, Secretary,” these defendants 
would incur no personal liability, and 
there was a further contention that the 
guaranty on the back of the note was not 
to go into effect until the same was 
signed by fifteen persons, and that the 
cashier made such promise and induce- 
ment and had possession of the note and 
kept it for the purpose of getting these 
other signatures. The trial court found 
against the defendants. Findings of fact 
were waived by the parties. Judgment 
was rendered against the defendants 
Anderson and Flury and H. E. Skauge, 
and the case dismissed as to defendant 
Nachtwey. The defendant Skauge de- 
faulted in the action and the defendants 
Anderson and Flury appeal to this court 
from the judgment rendered against 
them. 

It will be observed that this indebted- 
ness sued upon is the indebtedness of a 
voluntary association which has no stand- 
ing in court so that it can be sued as a 
legal entity. There is no question about 
what the defendants Anderson and 
Flury were members of this association. 
The record shows these defendants were 
the acting officers, together with the 
cashier Skauge, who appeared to act as 
treasurer. They were the active mana- 
gers of the association, and knew of the 
debts contracted, and knew that they 
were paid, or being paid, by the bank. 
Being members of the association, the 
debts of the association were their debts. 
The making of the note did not create 
the liability. They were already liable. 
Hence any promise or agreement of the 
cashier would be of no avail. The note 
sued upon reads as follows: 


“$1400.00. 

“Dickinson, North Dakota, Sept. 6, 
1921. 

“On demand after date for value re- 
ceived we promise to pay to the order of 
Dakota National Bank of Dickinson, 
fourteen hundred dollars at the Dakota 
National Bank, Dickinson, N. D., with 
interest payable semiannually at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum before and 
after maturity and if interest is not paid 
when due to become as principal and 
bear same rate of interest. 

“The makers, sureties, indorsers and 
guarantors of this note hereby severally 
waive presentment for payment, notice 
of nonpayment, protest and notice of 
protest. 


“Due demand. 
“Dickinson Baseball Association, 
“By J. C. Anderson, President. 
“By Fred J. Flury, Secretary.” 


There is no contention that the money 
was not advanced nor that the debts were 
not incurred. The main defense which 
the defendants interpose is to the fact 
that they were not to be liable personally 
upon the note. The record shows the 
defendant Skauge was a member of the 
association and was not in position to 
waive the liability of his comembers. De- 
fendants contend that by signing the 
note, “Dickinson Baseball Association, 
by Anderson, President, and Flury, 
Secretary,” they signed in representative 
capacities only. The rule is well settled 
that “‘an association not engaged in busi- 
ness enterprises, and the objects of which 
do not contemplate profit or loss, is not 
a partnership, and the liability of its 
members for debts contracted in behalf 
of the association is governed, not by the 
principles of partnership, but by those of 
agency. Membership ,as such, imposes 
no personal liability for the debts of the 
association; but to charge a member 
therewith it must be shown that he has 
actually or constructively assented to or 
ratified the contract upon which the li- 
abilities is predicated.” 5 C. J. 1363. 

The Dickinson Baseball Association 
was evidently composed of a large num- 
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ber of members. Being members of the 
Baseball Association as such would not 
create a personal liability, but in the case 
at bar we have two of the members 
actually assenting to the contract upon 
which the liability is predicated. True, 
they claim that when they signed, they 
signed solely on the ground that they 
were acting only as agent and with no 
intention to bind themselves personally; 
in fact, that there was a distinct agree- 
ment that they were not to be bound. 
In the case of Detroit Light Guards Band 
v. First Mich. Ind. Infantry et al., 134 
Mich. 598, 96 N. W. 934, it is held: 

“One who makes a contract on behalf 
of a voluntary association is personally 
liable thereon, although he is acting only 
as agent for the association, and does not 
intend to bind himself.” 

If “an officer of a voluntary association 
enters into a contract in behalf of the 
association, he is liable thereon as an 
individual, irrespective of the liability of 
the associate members, although he does 
not intend to render himself liable and 
believes that the law does not render him 
so.” 5 C. J. 1351. 

This rule is upheld in the case of 
Medlin v. Ebenezer Methodist Church 
et al., 132 S. C. 498, 129 S. E. 830. This 
court says: 

_ An “officer of [an] association having 
authority to do so, and entering into con- 
tract on behalf of association thereby 
binds all members, including himself, and 
generally incurs an individual liability 
irrespective of his liability as member.” 


The alleged agreement between the 
cashier and the defendants could not alter 
the liability of the defendants to the 
bank. The bank is in the situation of 
saying: 


“We have a note signed by the Dick- 
inson Baseball Association, and this asso- 
ciation is not a legal entity, and you 
gentlemen whose names are attached to 
the note as officers are the only members 
of the association we know, and so we 
are suing you under that name; if there 
are any others, you could have had them 
interpleaded.” 


Because of the lack of findings, we 
cannot say with certainty what the facts 
are as understood by the district court. 
The case was properly triable to a jury, 
and the jury was waived. In such case 
the decision of the court on the facts, 
as said by this court in the case of State 
Bank v. Maier, 34 N. D. 259, 268, 158 
N. W. 346, comes here with all the pre- 
sumptions in favor of its correctness. Ap- 
pellants must be able to show the court 
that such findings are against the prepon- 
derance of the evidence. This rule is 
stated clearly in Griffith v. Fox, 32 N. D. 
650, 156 N. W. 239. It is the conten- 
tion of the plaintiff that the defendants 
ratified this agreement contained in the 
note, and there is nothing to indicate 
they did not. Evidently the court did 
not hold the defendants on the guaranty, 
as he dismissed the case against Nacht- 
wey. Appellant cites the case of Jarski 
v. Jones et al. (N. D.) 201 N. W. 688, 
to the effect that this case is authority 
for the limitation of liability in a case of 
a nonentity. We do not so construe 
this case. In the case cited, the com- 
plaint alleged the making of a note 
signed, ‘Stockholders’ Account, by John 
R. Jones—Chas. Heim.” The complaint 
did not say whether “Stockholders’ Ac- 
count” was a legal entity or not, and 
therefore not showing it was a nonentity, 
the complaint on demurrer was held to 
be a complaint against John R. Jones in 
a representative capacity. The court in 
effect said: 


“We do not know whether ‘Stock- 
holders’ Account’ is a legal entity or 
not; you do not show this; therefore we 
assume Jones signed merely as a repre- 
sentative.” 


In the case at bar it is conceded the 
association is not a legal entity. The 
defendants entered into the contract in- 
tending to bind this association, and by 
doing so they bound the association, but 
they themselves are the association, and 
so they bound themselves. 

The trial court found correctly that 
they were liable, and the judgment is af- 
firmed. 
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To officers of 
corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under 
mortgages and deeds of 
trust, securing bonds of 
railroad, public utility 
and industrial corpora- 
tions. 


2. As transfer agent and 
registrar of stock. (Jn 
the transfer of evena single 
share of stock there are 
thirty-five separate steps. 
Each one of them is vital 
to a proper transfer; if a 
single error is made, con- 
fusion, loss of time and 
expense will result.) 


3. As depositary under 
protective agreements or 
under plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, public 
utility and industrial 
corporations. 


4. As agent and deposi- 
tary for voting trustees. 


5. As assignee or receiver 
for corporations under 
action for the protection 
of creditors. 


6. As fiscal agent for the 
payment of bonds, and 
coupons of states, mu- 
nicipalities and corpo- 
rations. 


Without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest office of The 
Equitable with regard to 
any of the services ren- 
dered by our Corporate 
Trust Department. 
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For corporations 
A safeguard and an economy 


By making The Equitable its dividend 
disbursing agent a corporation relieves 
itself for all time of a periodic burden. 


It really employs, just for the periods 
necessary, a clerical force trained in this 
work, and operating under a carefully 
devised system which effectually elim- 
inates the errors that often occur when 
such work is attempted by those ordi- 
narily occupied in other duties. 


The services of The Equitable are 
available to local banks wishing to 
amplify their own services for the ben- 
efit of their customers. 


Read the column at the left. 
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AMERICA’S FOREIGN 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


By THoMAS W. LAMONT 
Of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


An address before the International Chamber of Commerce, American section, at Wash- 


ington, D. C., May 2, 1927. 


HAT is America’s policy as to 
\X/ foreign investments? When I 
ask this question I am refer- 
ring in no way to the obligations of 
foreign governments which the United 
States Treasury holds, nor to its manner 
of treating those obligations. I am deal- 
ing solely with the foreign loans or in- 
vestments made by American citizens. 
Suppose we look first at our financial 
dealings with our nearby neighbors. The 
loans made to Central American and 
West Indian governments have (with 
the exception of the Cuban, to which 
American loans now outstanding aggre- 
gate $79,464,900) been negligible in 
amount. 


THE MEXICAN DEBT SITUATION 


Mexico, prior to the series of revolu- 
tions which all the friends of Mexico 
hope are now ended, borrowed exten- 
sively in the foreign markets. I happen 
to be chairman of an international com- 
mittee formed in 1919 to endeavor to 
protect the interests of the holders of 
Mexico’s foreign bonds which aggre- 
gated’ (with accrued interest) about 
$725,000,000 (including the national 
railways’ debt). Upon the invitation of 
the Mexican Government I visited Mex- 
ico in 1921 in order to study the foreign 
debt situation with the government of- 
ficials. In pursuance of agreements sub- 
sequently entered into our protective 
committee has received from the Mexi- 
can Government upwards of $30,000,- 
000 gold for distribution to bondholders. 


It is true that such sum represents only 
about a quarter part of what was due 
upon the original obligation. Neverthe- 
less, the remittance by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment of a sum as considerable as that 
stated is evidence of an earnest desire on 
the part of the Mexican State to fulfil 
its obligation to its foreign creditors. 
The handling of the land and oil ques- 
tions has, however, had the effect of dis- 
couraging most of the British and Ameri- 
can oil companies operating in Mexico, 
and their oil production has fallen off 
heavily. For instance, the production of 
oil, which in 1922 amounted to 182,- 
200,000 barrels, fell in 1925 to 115,500,- 
000 barrels, and in 1926 to 90,500,000 
barrels. The production in 1927 is hard 
to estimate, but if continued at only the 
present rate will be materially below that 
of 1926. The taxes levied by the gov- 
ernment upon the production and export 
of oil form its greatest single source of 
revenue, and this diminished production 
of oil has cost the government heavily; 
for the taxes, which in 1922 amounted 
to almost 86,000,000 pesos, produced in 
1926 only 37,235,000, and will in 1927 
produce even less than the latter amount. 
Until these perplexing questions now 
at issue approximate settlement, it is not 
probable that Mexico will invite foreign 
capital to seek outlet there on any large 
scale. I believe that the United States 
has the greatest possible friendliness for 
its nearest neighbors on the south and 
desires for them nothing but peace and 
prosperity. I know of no group in the 
United States, having direct contacts or 
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dealings with Mexico, that is not anxious 
to meet all questions at issue in the same 
spirit of patience and good-will which, 
it seems to me, the Administration at 
Washington has shown. The country un- 
doubtedly noted with great satisfaction 
President Coolidge’s hopeful utterances 
recently as to relations with Mexico. 

As to Central American countries, 
south of Mexico, for instance, Nicaragua, 
American bankers have been charged in 
some quarters with seeking to make loans 
to Nicaragua and then invoking the aid 
of the American Government to protect 
such loans. It so happens that the firm 
of which I am a member has never had 
the slightest interest in loans accorded 
to the government of Nicaragua. There- 
fore, possibly I may speak without preju- 
dice of certain facts that are apparent 
with relation to financial conditions 
there. 


THE SITUATION OF NICARAGUA 


It was in 1911 that at the request of 
the American Government certain 
American bankers undertook to render 
financial assistance to Nicaragua. Since 
that time Nicaragua has benefited by 2 
striking reduction of its public debt, 
from approximately $32,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $6,625,000, largely through 
adjudication of claims, funding of out- 
standing obligations and careful handling 
of government revenues. Nicaragua, 
whose currency was in complete chaos 
in 1911, now owns a national bank 
which has paid $290,000 in dividends 
since its formation in 1912, and in ad- 
dition has built up from earnings a sur- 
plus of approximately $300,000. Ameri- 
can engineering skill has taken the chief 
railway of Nicaragua, which sixteen 
years ago was described as a streak of 
rust, and from a broken down and un- 
profitable road has turned it into an ef- 
ficiently operated property. Previous to 
the present revolution the earnings from 
the railroad and from the bank, both of 
which were entirely owned by the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, were sufficient to 
pay the entire interest charges on the 
government's foreign and domestic debts. 

It is only fair to say that American 
banking guidance of Nicaragua's finan- 
cial affairs caused business there to grow 
and prosper; and such American com- 
mercial interests as now exist in Nica- 
ragua are these American bankers having 
put the country on a gold basis, of hav- 
ing secured an efficient and honest col- 
lection of revenue, of having organized 
and successfully managed the national 
bank, and of having rehabilitated the na- 
tional railroads that effectively served 
the industrial needs of the country. 

Incidentally, two points may be noted. 
From 1911 until the end of 1925 (cover- 
ing the latter part of the Taft, the two 
Wilson, the Harding and the Coolidge 
administrations) the American Govern- 
ment maintained a small legation guard 
in Nicaragua. During that period the 
country was stable and prosperous. The 
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Tuis 1s the season when people who plan 
Summer trips face the problem of obtain- 
ing ready funds while on their travels. 


A solution to this problem for customers 
of our correspondent banks is the Trav- 
elers’ Letter of Credit, which this Com- 
pany issues. This Letter, which serves as 
an introduction to banks throughout the 





accomplishments in behalf of the gov- 
ernment which I have described were 
being steadily carried on. The marines 
were withdrawn in 1925, a revolution 
began, and the Nicaraguan government 
has now been obliged to go again heavily 
into debt. The other point is that bankers 
never took part in Nicaraguan affairs 
until the United States Government 
under President Taft undertook to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with Nicaragua calling 
for financial co-operation on the part of 
American nationals. 

The cases of the Haitian and Domin- 
ican Republics have much that is in com- 
mon. In the ten years prior to 1915 
there was almost constant bloodshed and 
terror in Haiti. Conditions became so 
desperate that, as Mr. Wilson’s Secretary 
of State, Mr. Lansing pointed out in his 
letter to the Select Committee of Con- 
gress on Haiti, it became evident to the 
Administration after the violation of the 
French Legation that “if the United 
States had not assumed the responsibility 
(of action) some other power would. To 
permit such action by a European power 
would have been to abandon the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine.” 


AMERICA’S AID TO HAITI 


Under the treaty ratified between 
Haiti and the United States in 1916, the 
American Government undertook to use 
its good offices to provide Haiti with an 
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world, insures cash to the traveler when- 
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transactions, either business or personal. 
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efficient and stable fiscal administration, 
and in 1919 a consolidation loan of $16,- 
000,000 was issued by American bank- 
ers. In 1915, prior to American inter- 
vention, Haiti’s public debt stood at ap- 
proximately $36,000,000. Today it has 
been reduced to less than $22,000,000. 
Budgets have been balanced regularly 
and instead of the usual annual deficit 
the Haitian Government now keeps a 
surplus of about $5,000,000 on hand; 
roads and other public works have been 
constructed; an agricultural department 
has been established under American ex- 
perts to teach the Haitians better farm- 
ing methods; the gendarmerie has been 
established with both native and Ameri- 
can officers, and sanitary conditions have 
been immensely improved. 


THE RECORD OF SAN DOMINGO 


The record of San Domingo has been 
less turbulent than that of Haiti. Yet 
under circumstances that were becoming 
intolerable the American Government 
intervened in 1916 in the affairs of this 
Caribbean neighbor of ours. When the 
Dominicans failed to co-operate in the 
American plan for peaceful administra- 
tion of the Republic’s affairs, President 
Wilson finally directed in November, 
1916, that a military government be in- 
stituted. Its administration was so ef- 
fective that in less than a year the Do- 
minican Government had a surplus of 
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over a million and a half dollars on hand. 
Claims against the republic aggregating 
about $15,000,000 were settled for ap- 
proximately $4,500,000. Various Amer- 
ican loans for constructive purposes were 
made and such loans now aggregate $15,- 
000,000. Late in 1922 the American 
military administration was withdrawn. 

The present administration here at 
Washington requires no apologists. But 
from a study of the record it is difficult 
to see the grounds upon which certain 
portions of the public press charge the 
present administration with new and im- 
perialistic policies in Central America. 
The attempt to maintain reasonable order 
and prevent unnecessary bloodshed 
among these nearby neighbors was made 
a policy of our Government between 
fifteen and twenty years ago. Laudable 
as such a policy may be considered it was 
not inaugurated by the present adminis- 
tration, but it has been followed by it 
with restraint and prudence. 


THE CHANGE IN AMERICA’S CREDIT 
POSITION 


Now, as to the world at large, we are 
all familiar with the old story as to how 
America’s credit position has changed in 
the last decade. Even, however, at the 
risk of repetition, we must cover the 
ground again. We must recall that up 
to the outbreak of the war, America 
had for decades been borrowing heavily 
in Europe; that to a very considerable 
extent the building of our transcontinen- 
tal railways in the nineteenth century, 
and the development of our agricultural 
lands were carried out with money 
_loaned to us by British, French, German 
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and other European investors. It was 
estimated that at the outbreak of the 
war British investments overseas amount- 
ed to approximately $20,000,000,000. 
During the war British investors sold 
their American holdings upon a large 
scale. Yet the Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer stated in 1925 that his coun- 
trymen still held in foreign investments 
an amount equivalent to almost $15,- 
000,000,000, and no doubt these have 
now again reached a figure of $20,000,- 
000,000. Because, however, of America’s 
enormous excess of exports over imports 
(such excess for the war years 1915 to 
1920 alone being over $18,000,000,000) ; 
because of the heavy repurchase by 
Americans of their own securities and 
because of the foreign loans made in the 
last decade, America’s credit position 
has now been so far reversed that it is 
figured that the gross annual interest and 
sinking fund service payable to America 
upon foreign loans issued here (includ- 
ing the governmental loans), and the 
dividends from industrial and other in- 
vestments now total about $1,000,000,- 
000 per annum. With such a great sum 
due each year to America, naturally the 
question arises as to how much further 
foreign countries will be able to stand 
this annual burden. Will their exports 
so far exceed their imports that they 
can continue (except by continuous fresh - 
borrowing) to transfer the sums neces- 
sary for interest and sinking funds? 


WHERE AMERICAN LOANS HAVE GONE 


Do not get the idea that all our 
American loans of recent years have gone 
to European borrowers. We must not 
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overlook the large sums loaned and in- 
vested in many other corners of the 
earth. Here is a rough summary of them 
all up to a year ago, according to figures 
compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce: 


rowed here respectively since the Armis- 
tice—$250,000,000 British, and $300,- 
000,000 French. During the same period 
Belgium has borrowed $285,000,000. 
The first of these loans were of course 
made largely for the purpose of refund- 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
(In Millions) 


Regions 
Europe 
Latin America 
Canada and Newfoundland 


Asia, Australia, Africa and the rest of the world. . 


To this total might be added, say, $1,- 
000,000 for the new issue (less refund- 
ing) in 1926. Of course any inclusion 
of intergovernmental debts would great- 
ly increase the grand total. 

The following is a summary (without 
deduction for refunding operations) of 
loans publicly issued in the United States 
from 1919 to 1926. 


ee) 


ee) 


ee 











Government 
and Industrial 
government securities 
guaranteed and direct 
obligations investments Total 
ooo «$1,825 $ 675 $ 2,500 
wake 910 3,300 4,210 
— 1,175 1,650 2,825 
520 350 870 
--- $4,430 $5,975 $10,405 


ing loans made during the earlier years 
of the war. The later loans in the case 
of France and Belgium were made for 
reconstruction and for measures looking 
to currency stabilization. 


LOANS TO CENTRAL EUROPE 


Loans to the Central European coun- 
tries did not begin until 1923. The first 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT, STATE, MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE LOANS PUBLICLY ISSUED IN THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 1919 (THE ARMISTICE) TO 1926 INCLUSIVE 


(1) 
Government, provincial (2) 

Year and municipal Corporate Total 

ET gk ae ak Ob anece we hee ae a ee $ 411,500,000 $ 105,448,000 $ 616,948,000 
De. -casneeereuscuecdeeecadeaw een 387,055,000 228,626,000 615,681,000 
Ce. cttaeasnecaeaedwaecewen anes 463,573,000 169,867,000 633,450,000 
PL: esctnandeetaadumnen se eiae smn 624,174,000 124,051,000 748,225,000 
eee eee eee ei eee 379,482,000 53,931,000 433,413,000 
Se Sicenaeeewiunes 0saseine0eu 880,703,000 317,776,000 1,198,479,000 
ae er ee ean ee et ree 776,022,000 515,971,000 1,291,993,000 
SRD £seh nde deusneenwewsen dcanes 719,935,000 725,877,000 1,445,812,000 





$4,742,444,000 


For what purposes have these various 
loans been made? In general we may 
answer that they have been made for 
constructive purposes. In the early years 
following the Armistice, loans publicly 
issued, aggregating several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars were made to the allied 
governments, chiefly to the British and 
French, whose governments have bor- 


$2,241,547,000 $6,984,991,000 
one of these reconstructive efforts was in 
the case of Austria, reduced to a state 
of limited proportions and resources, 
shorn of much territory, given over to 
hopeless inflation, with ruin staring the 
Austrian people in the face. The 


League of Nations prepared a scheme of 
rehabilitation. Despite predictions of 
failure, it was taken up, and toward the 
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successful loan of $126,000,000 neces- 
. sary for stabilization, reorganization of 
a new central bank of issue, etc., Amer- 
ican investors subscribed $25,000,000. A 
year later,- with Hungary apparently 
going down the-same toboggan slide from 
which Austria had been rescued, the 
League of Nations again devised a finan- 
cial plan, and again a good portion of 
the loan necessary thereto was issued in 
the American markets. Then came the 
great international loan for the equiva- 
lent of approximately $200,000,000 to 
the German Government, over half of 
which, $110,000,000, was successfully 
taken up by American investors in 
October, 1924. This was the loan neces- 
sary to set the Dawes Plan under way, 
and it is not necessary to describe how 
vital was the inception of the Dawes 
Plan to the tranquillity of all Europe. 

One can reasonably say then that 
America has taken a generous part in 
these great efforts for European recon- 
struction. In each one of these loan of- 
ferings in the American markets an ap- 
peal has been made to the investment 
community on the ground of helpful co- 
operation in world affairs. Naturally, 
however, the bankers would never have 
ventured to make such an appeal if they 
had not first convinced themselves that 
the loans were sound in themselves and 
so set up as to give every promise of being 
met at maturity. 


LOANS TO JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA 


During this same period America’s 
loans to other parts of the world have, 
as has just been pointed out, been con- 
siderable. Among these I might men- 
tion particularly the great loan of $150,- 
000,000 to the Japanese Government in 
February, 1924. This was the reconstruc- 
tion loan which enabled the Japanese 
‘Government to conserve its external re- 
sources and still continue, unabated, the 
rapid work of reconstruction following 
the disastrous earthquake and fire of 
September, 1923. 

Another quarter where American in- 


vestors have lent money for the first time 
on any considerable scale has been Aus- 
tralia. In July, 1925, the Common- 
wealth of Australia borrowed $75,000,- 
000 here. One of the states of Aus- 
tralia, New South Wales, has recently 
borrowed $50,000,000 here. 


ARGENTINE LOANS 


Another foreign state that might well 
be mentioned is the Republic of Argen- 
tina. Prior to the war, the bulk of Ar- 
gentina’s loans came from Great Britain. 
During the war, New York naturally 
became the chief loan market for the 
South American states, and Great 
Britain has not yet been able to resume 
her lendings there upon her former 
scale. During and since the war, the 
Argentine Government has borrowed in 
our markets a net total (after allowing 
for the repayment of short-term indebt- 
edness) of $230,000,000. 

I have indicated the general purposes 
of these loans; such, for instance, as 
financial reconstruction and currency 
stabilization in the cases of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Germany; material reconstruc- 
tion in the case of Japan; development of 
public works and refunding of floating 
debt in the case of the Argentine, etc. 
Again, last October, an international 
loan of $100,000,000, of which America’s 
share was $50,000,000, was made to Bel- 
gium for the purpose of stabilizing the 
new currency, furnishing ample gold re- 
serves to the central bank of issue, etc. 
When the British Government deter- 
mined to return to the gold standard in 
May, 1925, the government and the 
Bank of England between them arranged 
in New York for two-year credits aggre- 
gating $300,000,000. Little, if any, how- 
ever, of this credit was ever availed of, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
announced that no request for renewal 
will be made. 


THE POSITION OF FRANCE AND ITALY 


France and Italy are the only two 
great powers of Western Europe which 
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have not yet returned to the gold stand- 
ard. It has been generally supposed that 
when these two countries decide to 
stabilize upon a gold basis they will, as a 
measure of insurance, require certain for- 
eign credits, perhaps in the same manner 
that Great Britain arranged her credits 
in May, 1925. Yet in the case of 
France, its financial position has changed 
extraordinarily for the better in the last 
nine months. The world has seldom 
seen such a remarkable reversal and 
restoration of confidence as that shown 
by the French people in themselves and 
in their currency medium since M. Poin- 
care undertook the reins of government 
nine months ago. The foreign balances 
of the government and the Bank of 
France have mounted so rapidly that if 
and when France determines to resume 
gold payments she may be able, if she 
prefers, to do so without negotiating any 
considerable external credits. The Ital- 
ian Government, too, has presumably 
been acquiring very material foreign re- 
serves. The government borrowed di- 
rect here in November, 1925, a total of 
$100,000,000, the proceeds of which 
loan are said to be still practically intact. 
Since that time governmental agencies 
and Italian municipalities have borrowed 
a sum equivalent to approximately an- 
other $100,000,000, the proceeds of 
which have undoubtedly been made 
available to the government and/or to 
the Bank of Italy for additional reserves. 


WILL AMERICA CONTINUE TO LEND ON 
SAME SCALE? 


The question which perhaps interests 
us most is whether, and, if so, how long, 
America will continue to lend abroad 
sums upon anything like the present-day 
scale. The Department of Commerce 
has recently estimated that foreign 
American investments of all classes 
‘mounted to approximately $12,000,- 
000,000. I cannot attempt to answer 
this question. Yet we can note some 
of the factors that are likely to affect 
‘he increase or retardation of this flow 


of American capital overseas. It is, for 
instance, clear that Europe is steadily 
getting more firmly on its feet. As 
farming land is restored, as manufacture 
increases, the necessity for purchases in 
America will diminish. As European 
enterprise prospers and as savings in- 
crease European investors will more 
nearly be able to return to their former 
practice of supplying capital for their 
own development. Then, too, there is, 
or has been, available here in recent 
years a large amount of European capital 
which was driven out of Europe by the 
fear of inflation. A few years ago we 
were hearing much about the flight from 
the franc or the lira, or even from the 
pound sterling. No doubt such foreign 
capital aggregating several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars found temporary refuge 
in American investments. With the 
European currencies either stabilized or 
near the stabilization point, it is natural 
to suppose that this capital is returning 
home and will be utilized in the markets 
there, thus further diminishing the de- 
mand upon America for foreign loans. 
Or if this capital does not return home 
the income from it will serve as a bal- 
ance to these international accounts. 
From the point of view of the Ameri- 
can investor it is obviously necessary to 
scan the situation with increasing cir- 
cumspection and to avoid rash or ex- 
cessive lending. I have in mind the re- 
ports that I have recently heard of Amer- 
ican bankers and firms competing on an 
almost violent scale for the purpose of 
obtaining loans in various, foreign money 
markets overseas. Naturally, it is a 
tempting thing for certain of the Euro- 
pean governments to find a horde of 
American bankers stiting on their door- 
steps offering them money. It is rather 
demoralizing for municipalities and cor- 
porations in the same countries to have 
money pressed upon them. That sort of 
competition tends to insecurity and un- 
sound practice. The American investor 


is an intelligent individual and can be 
relied upon to discriminate. Yet in the 
first instance such discrimination surely 
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is the province of the banker who buys 
the goods rather than of the investor to 
whom he sells them. I may be accused 
of special pleadings in uttering this 
warning. Yet a warning needs to be 
given against indiscriminate lending and 
indiscriminate borrowing. In this I think 
my banking friends generally will cor- 
dially agree. 


CAN AMERICA MEET DAWES PLAN 
PAYMENTS? 


Another point that American lenders 
may possibly have in the back of their 
heads is this: That many economists 
have of late been raising the question as 
to whether, when Germany’s maximum 
payments under the Dawes Plan begin to 
fall due in 1929, she will be able to make 
the necessary transfers to meet them; and 
if not, what will be the scolution of the 
situation that will arise. I may recall to 
you that Julius H. Barnes, when he re- 
turned from his performance of those 
very eminent services rendered in the 
devising and setting up of the Dawes 
Plan, pointed out that the Dawes Com- 
mittee had never maintained that the 
Dawes Plan in itself was necessarily a 
final solution of the reparations prob- 
lem. It was manifest that the Dawes 
Plan furnished a bridge for the allies 
and the central powers to cross over the 
great gulf that had been fixed by the 


continued and ever-increasing dissension 
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over the problem of reparations; a dis- 
agreement that with the invasion of the 
Ruhr almost threatened Europe with a 
fresh war. It has been pointed out many 
times that the great feature of the Dawes 
Plan was that it furnished a modus 
vivendi. It put the question of the repa- 
rations outside of pclitics and gave the 
European nations time to settle down 
and pursue fresh methods of reconstruc- 
tion and appeasement. Until, however, 
Germany’s ultimate liability has been de- 
termined, the economists maintain that 
the reparations problem will not have 
been finally solved; and as the time ap- 
proaches when heavier payments become 
due from Germany to the allies the ques- 
tion may come up in some form. In 
the long run the American investor will 
be satisfied to continue his loanings on 
a heavy scale to Europe only when he 
can feel that the whole question of inter- 
allied and inter-governmental loans, in- 
cluding the reparations due from Ger- 
many, has been settled equably and 
finally. Certainly, however, this is not 
a matter for us to concern ourselves about 
just now. Up to date the workings of 
the Dawes Plan have exceeded the high- 
est hopes of its creators and have con- 
founded those critics who predicted its 
early collapse. 


EUROPE BECOMING MORE UNIFIED 


Except for this question, as yet not 
wholly solved, and with Russia, so to 
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say, still in the twilight zone, Europe 
seems to be pretty well out of the woods. 
Certain of the statesmen on the other 
side, men of sobriety and judgment, ex- 
perienced and schooled in the world of 
politics, declare that Locarno means 
the permanent appeasement of Europe, a 
new era; that while there may be oc- 
casional embroilments, even sporadic 
armed conflicts, there will never again 
be any great cataclysm on the continent 
of Europe; that within the lifetime of 
our youth war will have become as out- 
worn as witchcraft, slavery and dueling. 
It is true that Europe has happily be- 
come more unified. The movement to 
break down the high tariff barriers, 
built up by the growth of nationalism in 
almost every European country after the 
war, is already well under way. It is not 
inconceivable that Europe may some day 
become a great region of free traders 
as the United States is within its own 
borders. Such a development may take 
a long time in coming. On the other 
hand, it may move much more swiftly 
than we imagine. If it does we shall be 
able within a short span of years to wit- 
ness a Europe restored, industrious, 
stable, peaceful, far stronger in every 
way than it has ever been in the past; 
with armaments vastly reduced, with 
swords beaten into plowshares, and with 
a future bright with promise. 


LOOKING FORWARD TO A CHANGED 
EUROPE 


It would be well for the American 
man of affairs to look forward to prepare 
himself to do business with a Europe 
of this sort. Offhand, one might say 
that industrial competition from a Eu- 
rope so unified would be much more 
formidable than ever before. Yet such 
competition from a world across the sea, 
well ordered and at peace, is competition 
that America can well afford to welcome 
rather than fear. Then, too, the miracles 
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of science and invention, being performed 
day by day under our eyes, must inevi- 
tably change our outlook and affect the 
scheme of things which our business men 
lay out for the future. Someone has 
said that change is impermanent. Rather, 
change is the only thing that is per- 
manent. We must meet it, study it and 
try to guide it. The man of affairs the 
world over must keep pace with these 
new developments. He must realize 
that his outlooks cannot be kept paro- 
chial or even national; they must be in- 
ternational. He is keen today to do his 
share in rendering this world in coming 
generations a more stable, a more gra- 
cious, and a happier world to live in. 
Yet we must realize that the coming of 
such an era will depend almost entirely 
“upon the conscious co-operation of men 
the world over.” 








THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


4, “the greatest gathering of business 

heads ever assembled under one roof” 
met to talk over the business problems 
of the world. The occasion was the 
International Economic Conference, 
called by the League of Nations. From 
all quarters of the globe, even from Rus- 
sia, they came, over 1000 economists and 
business men, to consider what can be 
done in the way of international action 
to restore the world to pre-war produc- 
tion. 

Controversial subjects had been care- 
fully eliminated from the program. It 
was agreed that the conference would 
not discuss the war debts or the German 
reparations. Controversy impedes work 
and the business men wanted to accom- 
plish something in this conference. But 
in a gathering of over 1000 men there 
are bound to be differences of opinion. 
In spite of the effort to make the open- 
ing addresses of the convention so plat- 
itudinous that all would agree, there 
were a few verbal tilts. 

Max Muspratt, in his address, made 
a vague and veiled defence of Britain's 
rubber restriction policy. This was too 
much for the American banker, Henry 
M. Robinson. Into his prepared speech, 
Mr. Robinson interpolated a reply to 
Mr. Muspratt. The editor of the Lon- 
don Economist, chatting with another 
American delegate, Norman H. Davis, at 
the time, remarked, “It looks as if friend 
Muspratt got it right on the bean.” 

True economists, the delegates voted 
according to their beliefs, not according 
to the policy of their countries. Though 
the resolution “that the exportation of 
raw materials should not be unduly bur- 
dened and even where such duties or 
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|: Calvin’s Hall at Geneva, on May 


taxes are justified by fiscal needs, they 
should be made as low as possible” was 
obviously aimed at the British rubber 
policy, nevertheless the British dele- 
gates advocated it. 

The American members might have 
been expected to defend the practice of 
demanding that commercial attaches be 
permitted to investigate production 
costs in foreign countries to facilitate 
the collection of ad valorem duties. Yet 
they accepted a resolution which was a 
direct slap at that practice. Said the 
resolution: “Any system of inquiries of 
investigation in connection with the ap- 
plication of ad valorem duties or the 
modification of tariffs should be framed 
and administered with a full regard for 
the business interests involved and for 
the maintenance of commercial goodwill 
among nations. Inquiries involving in- 
quisitional procedure and arbitrary 


methods should be eliminated.” 
TARIFF CONSIDERED 


Tariff, the stumbling blsck of com- 
merce since the war, held the center of 
the stage from the beginning. In the 
opening session, Walter Runciman, 
British member of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, quoted Secretary 
Mellon, “It is recognized that the ab- 
sence of trade barriers throughout the 
United States renders unnecessary there 
many steps desirable in Europe. Ameri- 
cans feel that a similar freedom of com- 
merce and trade in Europe would result 
in great benefits to European peoples.” 
The final report of the conference on 
tariff summarized the evils of the present 
status thus: European tariffs today are 
higher, more complicated, less stable, and 
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more numerous than before the war. 
Commercial treaties, once so common 
and so beneficial, seem to have been 
abandoned. Instead, tariffs are now 
weapons. A tariff law is passed first, 
and then used as a basis for negotiation. 
The remedies for this situation are so 
obvious that the report did not take 
the trouble to mention them. 

Before the war there was a tendency 
to manufacture raw materials into fin- 
ished goods in the country of production. 
The war speeded up this tendency. 
Europe, with the exception of France, 
Italy, and Sweden, has never regained 
the production lost through this change 
of method. The iron, steel, coal, ship- 
building, chemical, electrical engineering, 
cotton, and silk industries in America, 
Japan and India have gained accord- 
ingly. 

Horizontal combinations, rationaliza- 
tion (large scale operation) with the 
elimination of inefficient factories and 
the reduction of costs, the report believes, 
will restore to European nations their 
lost share of the world’s business. Mar- 











keting agreements, long term commer- 
cial treaties, industrial ententes (some 
of them international in scope), and the 
abolishment of export and import re- 
strictions will also be helpful. 

The attitude of the delegates at the 
conference on agriculture was so pro- 
vincial, according to the newspaper 
account, as to prevent any construc- 
tive recommendations for international 
action. 

The delegates filed their reports with 
the Secretariat of the league, expressed 
their belief that the exchange of views 
had been mutually beneficial, and re- 
turned to their homes. To the league 
now remains the Herculean task of put- 
ting the recommendations into practice. 


JAPANESE FINANCIAL CRISIS OVER 


An old woman came to the Bank of 
Japan with her savings and begged the 
officials to keep her money for her. A 
janitor in Tokyo withdrew his money 
from one of the strongest banks in all 
Japan and placed it in postal savings. 
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The financial alarm caused by the failure 
of almost twenty-five banks in Japan 
during March and April, among them 
the Bank of Taiwan and the Fifteenth 
Bank, had almost reached the panic 
point. ' 

The Bank of Japan had increased its 


advances from the normal 259,000,000 
yen over the 833,000,000 yen high point 
otf the panic of 1920, over the 861,000,- 
000 yen total of the earthquake panic in 
1923, to the unprecedented, unbelievable 
total of 2,035,000,000 yen. 

Finally the government acted. It de- 
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A very clear way of showing where the German reparations will go when the maxi- 
mum annual payments are reached. Belgium gets $39,600,000 a year, and passes on 
to the United States, as payment on her war debt $12,800,000 of this. France gets 
$257,700,000 a year. Of this $68,100,000 goes to Great Britain in payment of 
France's war debt there, and $125,000,000 to the United States, for the same purpose. 
Italy gets $49,600,000 and passes on $21,900,000 to Great Britain and $63,800,000 
to the United States. Great Britain gets $109,000,000 from Germany (reparations), 
$68,100,000 from France (war debt repayment), and $21,900,000 from Italy (also 
war debt repayment)—a total of $199,000,000—of which she has contracted to 
deliver to the United States $184,000,000 in repayment of her war debt. Summed 
up, under present arrangements, maximum annual payments of German reparations 
will amount to $595,500,000, distributed among Belgium, France, Italy, and Great 
Britain. These countries will deliver, in aggregate, $385,600,000 of this to the 
United States every year, in repayment of their war debts. 
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clared a moratorium of three weeks, be- 
ginning April 24. That allowed the 
banks to marshal their resources, and the 
legislature to discuss and pass a bill au- 
thorizing the Bank of Japan to loan up 
to 500,000,000 yen to the banks “for the 
stabilization of the financial situation of 
the country.” The same bill specifically 
authorized the Bank of Japan to loan in 
addition 200,000,000 yen to the Bank 
of Taiwan (the biggest of the banks in- 
volved in the Suzuki failure), guarantee- 
ing to make good any losses suffered from 
these loans. Then the legislature passed 
a resolution censuring the Privy Coun- 
cil for not authorizing the loan to the 
Bank of Taiwan a month earlier and 
thus preventing the crisis. 

When the banks opened again there 
was little to distinguish the situation 
from everyday business. The volume of 
transactions was larger, many depositors 
shifted their accounts from weak banks 
to strong ones, but there were no more 
runs. The advances of the Bank of 
Japan has been reduced from the high 
point of 2,035,000,000 yen to 1,347,- 


000,000 yen, and the panic was over. 
The “mopping up” still remains. The 
Bank of Taiwan must be reorganized, 
and the disposition of the failed banks 
must be considered. It has been an- 
nounced that a new bank will be formed, 
with a capital of 10,000,000 yen, to take 
over the assets and liabilities of the 
smaller closed banks in equal amounts, 
and liquidate them in an orderly man- 
ner. Where liabilities exceed assets, 
the difference must be written off, and 
the depositors will have to stand the loss 
and thank their stars it was no worse. 


CHANGE IN FEDERAL RESERVE GOLD 
POLICY 


Hardly two weeks had elapsed after 
the release by the Bank of England of 
the £18,000,000 of French gold held in 
London since war days, before gold be- 
gan to arrive in New York. Sterling was 
above the gold point, but the gold came 
anyway. It would have been cheaper to 
use the gold to purchase dollars in Lon- 
don. Nevertheless, beginning with 
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from London brought $6,000,000 of -~ 
gold, until the total reached $30,000,- No sooner did Secretary Mellon Cr 
000. More fuel for the inflation fire, finish straightening out the Princeton and Ai 
if it ever breaks out. Columbia University professors on the 
Then, just ddenl they began, War debts than Britain sent a note to te: 
ee ee oe i i Department to the effect that sti 
the shipments stopped. Readers of the ; 
Federal R ced Secretary Mellon’s remarks about G 
— mca statements noticed 2 Britain “do not correspond with the or 
new item Gold held abroad, $59,548,- facts.” Said the note: " 
000.” “This” they said, “is the balance “Mr. Mellon’s statement implied that in 
of the French gold sold to the Federal the United States Government lent the on 
Reserve System but earmarked and held British Government all the dollars re- th 
in London to prevent inflation.” If the quired to purchase supplies in America, a 
gold had been shipped to the United and that over and above these loans, they we 
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the largest supply of monetary gold ever Furthermore, the contention by Secre- ( 
held by any nation at any time in his’ tary Mellon that “all our principal deb- S 
tory. tors are already receiving from Germany 
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more than enough to pay their debts to 
the United States,” is not true of Great 
Britain. The note went into consider- 
able detail to prove that the amount re- 
ceived by Britain from German repara- 
tions and war debts will not be equal to 
the amount paid to the United States 
until after September 1, 1928. 

The State Department acknowledged 
the note, replied that it regarded the 
dispute as a domestic matter, and did 
not care to enter into diplomatic ex- 
changes on the subject. Mr. Mellon, 
however, is a fighter. He promptly gave 
the newspapers a statement answering 
the British note. 

The first point, he said, is “immaterial. 
... The dollars they [the British 
Government] received increased their 
available cash resources while the prom- 
issory notes we received did not increase 
our available cash resources. . . . Had 
the transactions been identical in form 
the British Government would now hold 
obligations of the American Govern- 
ment to cover purchases made in Great 
Britain, just as the American Govern- 
ment holds obligations of the British 
Government for purchases made in 
America.” 

As for the second, “there was no in- 
tention to include Great Britain in the 
statement that enough was received from 
Germany,” etc. “That sentence, as 
originally drafted, contained the words 
‘except Great Britain’ but these words 
in the final copy were inadvertently 
omitted.” Even so, said Mr. Mellon, 
that sentence was a reply to the profes- 
sors’ statement that the debt settlements 
would “impose a tremendous burden of 

taxation on friendly countries.” “The 
note of the British Government makes 
it entirely clear,” said Mr. Mellon, “that 
I was correct in challenging the accuracy 
of that statement, for whatever dif- 
ferences there may be as to the payments 
to be received and made by Great Britain 
in the years 1926 and 1927, the British 
Government admits that after the first of 
September, 1928, it will receive enough 








Complete Foreign 
Banking Facilities 


ITH resources of over 

twenty-one millions this bank 
is equipped to render a complete 
service in both domestic and for- 
eign banking. 

Since its organization in 1869 
the history of the Commonwealth 
Bank has been one of steady prog- 
ress and an ever increasing sphere 
of usefulness. 


Correspondents in all parts 
of the World 


Commonwealth Bank 
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from its debtors to cover current pay- 
ments due to the United States.” 

On April 21 the Bank of England 
surprised the financial community by 
suddenly reducing its discount rate from 
5 to 42 per cent. Open market rates 
for money immediately declined to corre- 
spond, and the amount of new loans 
offered in London increased materially, 
with the return of New South Wales, 
which had been borrowing in New York. 
Capital issues for April were almost 
twice the total for April, 1926. 

Steel and iron production is in a 
slump, but coal production reached a 
new high of 5,500,100 tons in the week 
ending April: 30. Most heartening of 
all, there were only 998,300 unemployed 
on May 17. This is the first time the 
number of unemployed has been under 
a million since the general strike. It is 
half a million less than were unemployed 
at the same date last year. 
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| THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF “MONTREAL 











Capital Authorized. ‘ ee . ; - . £3,000,000 
Capital Paid-up . . , ‘ a *% . £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits £1,512,884 


BANKERS:—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 
of Banking Business in connection with the East. 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


the half year amountsto £1. 
JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 








THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


ITH the advance of the spring 
\X/ season, that improvement in 
Canadian business conditions 
which has been recorded during recent 
months is being moderately continued. 
Trade and industrial indicators denote 
a generally satisfactory situation. The 
production of newsprint and primary 
iron and steel products signifies opera- 
tions at a high percentage of capacity. 
The marketing of grain has been re- 
sumed on a larger scale with the early 
opening of navigation. Car loadings in- 
dicate heavier movement of agricultural 
and industrial products than at the same 
time last year. Wholesale prices are 
showing a substantial decline, and the 
upward movement of speculative values 
continues as a reflection of optimism in 
regard to future business and ample in- 
vestment funds. Current loans by the 
banks are showing further increases but 
savings deposits are relatively large, and 
a continuance in the upward movement 
of bond prices is breaking the 4 per 
cent. level of return for investors. 
Conditions in the manufacturing cen- 
ters are now regarded as more satisfac- 
tory than in any similar period since 
the war year. Wholesale and retail 
trade has been hampered by wet weather 
in some sections, particularly in the 
West, but the distribution over the en- 
tire country, as measured by car loadings, 
is about 7 per cent. greater than a year 
ago. Commercial failures are showing 
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some increase in number as compared 
with last year, but a decided decrease in 
the liabilities involved. 

Canada’s national wealth is officially 
estimated at $22,000,000,000, which 
works out on the average of $2525 per 
capita. This is apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. There are no ac: 
curate figures available as to what the 
national wealth was at Confederation in 
1867, but it is estimated at under one 
and a half billions. It is now, therefore, 
about fourteen times what it was when 
Canada became a dominion. Agricul- 
tural values make up about eight bil- 
lions of the presen total; urban real estate 
nearly six billions; and the railways con- 
siderably over two billions. ' 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Spring weather conditions have been 
marked by late snow storms and an un- 
usual amount of moisture in Western 
Canada. This has interrupted seeding 
operations, but has put the soil in first 
class condition. Seeding in the East has 
been in advance of normal. As the re- 
sult of profitable crops in recent years 
immigration into the country is in great- 
er volume than since before the war, 
and a larger western acreage is hoped 
for despite the wet weather. The im- 
proved buying power of the farmers 
has been incdicated by much larger sales 
of agricultural implements and record 
sales of automobiles. 
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BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 





Capital Fmk. - 





(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 


HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


143 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12’26) Fmk. - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


150,000,000 
135,000,000 
2,337 ,000,000 











Contracts for new construction work 
total over $92,000,000 for the first four 
months of 1927, and the volume is con- 
tinuing to show an increase of more than 
10 per cent. over last year. Construc- 
tion work contemplated during the year 
has reached a total of about $229,000,- 
000, compared with $177,640,000, as a 
corresponding showing in 1926. Build- 
ing permits in sixty-three cities are like- 
wise showing an increase of better than 
10 per cent. over last year. The average 
index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials continues to be lower 
than in any other year since 1920. 

The figures of exports and imports 
continue to show an unsatisfactory trend 
in regard to the country’s favorable bal- 
ance of trade. The fiscal year ending 
March 31 shows total exports at $1,- 
267,573,142 as compared with $1,328,- 
700,137 for the previous twelve months, 
and total imports at $1,030,892,505 as 
compared with $927,328,732. It must 
be taken into consideration, however, 
that the increase in imports is in a con- 
siderable measure due to larger purchases 


of raw materials by manufacturers. Ex- 
ports of manufactured goods are being 
well maintained. 


NEWSPRINT SITUATION 


The uncertainty in the newsprint sit- 
uation as the result of impending in- 
crease in production, continues, but ap- 
prehension has been largely dispelled, 
particularly so far as the big efficient 
producers are concerned, by the organ- 
ization of a single corporation to manage 
the export sales of Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers, aggregating about two- 
thirds of the total capacity of the coun- 
try. Newsprint production continues to 
follow the upward trend in evidence 
since the middle of 1927. Output dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1927 established 
a new high record at 487,804 tons, an in- 
crease of 58,360 tons. Some falling off 
is being shown in exports of pulp. The 
total capital employed in the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada is now around 
$500,000,000 and more than 55,000 per- 
sons are employed in the industry. 
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Your 
Paris Correspondent 


More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 


Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home? 


We understand their problems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


e 


Mail Facilities for Clients 


Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


The Travelers Bank 


20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 


made products for export at the sacrifice 
of quality, and it has been difficult to 
win back this export business in the face 
of European competition. Packers’ 
profits have been unsatisfactory, and 
steps are now being taken looking to a 
merger of a number of concerns in the 
hope of curtailing administrative and 
operating costs. 














One of the important basic industries 
of Canada which has not been in a 
healthy condition singe the war, in fact 
since before the war, is flour milling. 
The capacity which has been built up 
was largely dependent on export trade 
with only a small proportion of the out- 
put for domestic consumption. War de- 
mands lent temporary prosperity, but 
since 1921 export markets have been 
falling off and profits have been sacri- 
ficed even where volume has been main- 
tained. The year of the milling com- 
panies is now drawing to a close, and is 
not expected to show any improvement 
over those which have preceded. This 
condition of affairs is expected to con- 
tinue until export trade can be put on 
a more healthy basis from the millers’ 
standpoint. 

Another industry which has suffered 
since the war has been the Canadian 
packing industry. With the war de- 
mand Canada increased her output, and 
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Sik VINCENT MEREDITH 


President of the Bank of Monreal, on 
his return from a European trip. 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





BANQUE DE 


Capital Subscribed . 
Capital Paid Up . 


CSC3ICICICICICICICICICICICICIC 


Societe Anonyme 
ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 
Information on Investments in high class Belgian Securities. 


Frs. 60.000.000 Branches 
Frs. 35.000.000 
Reserve . . . .  Frs. 13.500.000 


COMMERCE 


BRUSSELS " OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING NOTES 


ET profits of the Chartered Bank of 

India, Australia and China, Lon- 

don, for the year 1926 were £987,- 
854, including £209,278 brought forward 
from the previous account. This has been 
disposed of as follows: 

£ 

To interim dividend June 30, 1926. .210,000 
To final dividend at the rate of 14 per 


cent. per amnum ......--eeeee- 210,000 
To bonus of 6/3 per share ........ 187,500 
To officers’ pension fund .......... 25,000 
To bank Premises .....0scncccscses 40,000 
To contingencies account ........ 100,000 


To carry forward to next account... .215,354 

The institution’s paid up capital amounts 
to £3,000,000, reserve fund £4,000,000 and 
total resources to £66,645,955. 


NET profits of the Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, 
for the half year ended December 31, 1926, 
amounted to Yen 6,355,783. To this sum 
has been added Yen 1,956,637 brought for- 
ward from the previous half-year, making a 
total of Yen 8,312,420, disposed of as 


follows: 


Yen 
To special reserve fund .......... 2,000,000 
To pension and provident funds.. 279,900 
a ae Ee See 413,100 
To dividend to shareholders ...... 3,600,000 
To balance carried forward to next 
Nall-year ....sccccccccssssese 2,019,420 


Capital of the bank is Yen 100,000,000, 
reserve fund Yen 25,000,000, special re- 
serve fund Yen 22,400,000, deposits Yen 
455,844,863 and total resources Yen 725,- 
037,780. 


THE directors’ report of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholm, Sweden, for 
the year 1926 shows net profits for the in- 
stitution, after writing off debts to the 
amount of Kr. 5,952,758 and adding the sum 


5 


of Kr. 1,135,300 brought forward from the 
previous year, of Kr. 11,397,946. This has 
been disposed of as follows: 
Kr. 

To reserve for taxes ......ccccce 1,000,000 
To dividend of Kr. 15 per share on 

a 9,210,000 
To balance carried forward to next 

IE aie orcs oot aie 1,187,946 

Total resources of the bank are Kr. 1,001,- 
008,223. 
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Leipzig, Germany 


Established 1852 





Seventy-five years of continuous 
banking experience 


Commercial and Travelers’ 


Credits 
Foreign Exchange 








Securities 
13 Rathausring 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 


Cable address 
NACHOD, LEIPZIG 
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Like Halley’s Comet 


Once in a generation 


Don’t lose a lifetime opportunity 
for lack of courage 


Ecuador is passing through the most 
severe depression in history. Sound 
bank stocks and first mortgage bonds 
are now on the bargain counter. Pres- 
ent prices will probably not be 
duplicated in many years. 


The situation is the same as that 
which confronted the United States in 
1921. 


The well informed business man 
buys for the long swing when prices 
are lowest. DO NOT vacillate. BE 
courageous. The time to buy is NOW. 


May we suggest an investment plan? 


Banco de Descuento 


Guayaquil, [Ecuador 
** Just the Bank You Need ” 
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Net profits of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Sydney, New South Wales, for the 
half-year ended December 31, 1926, amount- 
ed to £792,575. This sum has been disposed 
of as follows: 


F 3 

SOE TOON os sicweiecdsccaceen 131,335 
To national debt sinking fund ...... 131,335 
To rural credits department reserve 

DOE tshinccassuenesarseiewss 656 
To rural credits department develop- 

ENE TORE 6b cbdcaindvsasccdas 656 
To Commonwealth Treasury (being 

portion of profits of the note issue 

0 eee ere 396,443 


To rural credits department capital 
account (being portion of profits 
of the note issue department)... . 132,147 


Capital of the Commonwealth Bank is £4,- 
000,000, reserve fund £1,058,592 and total 
resources £135,713,201. 


On page 451 of the March number of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE it was stated that the 
Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, Man- 
chester, declared an interim dividend of 5 
per cent. and a final dividend of 5 per cent. 


for the year ended December 31, 1926. These 
figures are incorrect. The Union Bank of 
Manchester declared an interim dividend of 
20 per cent. (5 s. per share) and a final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent., making a total of 40 
per cent. for the year. 


THE Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., 
P.C., M.P., has been appointed a director of 
the Westminster Bank Limited, London. 
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George K. Weeks, vice-president 
National City Bank of New York 
photographed in Rome, Italy, on his 
way to complete recent negotiations 
for a loan by the National City and 
J. P. Morgan & Co., of $30,000,000 
to the City of Rome for civic improve- 
ments. 




















The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


rae The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the > 
of Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 
ivi- If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
40 class and most reliable Banking Services. 
As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
rt., assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
of production of the Islands. 


Ohe Bank of the Philippine Islands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Reserve funds ... ** 2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoi.o, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo 




















President 
Rafael Moreno ........... Vice-President & Secretary 
J. M. Browne ....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
D. Garcia Cashier 
S. Freixas Chief Accountant 
D. J, GRGOS ceccsemccssnscses Manager Iloilo Branch 
Ye . fs Manager Cebu Branch 
J. Th, GOR cemccennes Manager Zamboanga Branch 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 

















Report of the board of directors of the 
Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, Glasgow, 
as of April 27, 1927, shows profits for the 
last year, after providing for rebate of in- 
terest and for all bad and doubtful debts, of 
£317,750. To this has been added £92,249 
brought forward from the previous account, 
making £409,999, disposed of as follows: 


F 3 
Ta SNE is cccnw wows es 35,000 
To heritable property yielding rent.. 35,000 
"Fe Ge ED dis cccecoumepasay 50,000 


To payment of dividend at the rate of 

18 per cent. per annum on the paid 

ere eee 180,000 
To pensions and allowances fund... 25,000 
To balance carried forward to coming 

COE ec ocdccavursneweaeesuwud ses 84,999 


Paid up capital of the bank is £1,000,000, 
rest account £1,400,000, deposits and cur- 
rent account £25,619,820 and total resources 
£31,482,550. 


THE premises of Barclays Bank, Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas, London, at 28, 29 and 
30, Gracechurch street, E. C., are to beyre- 
built and, pending the completion of the* new 
building, the business of that office’ is being 
carried on at 37-39 King William street, 
E.C.4, the former head office of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank Ltd. 





STATEMENT of the Sumitomo Bank, Limited, 
Osaka, Japan, for the half-year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, showed net profits for the half- 
year of Yen 3,140,367. To this amount 
Yen 2,228,806 has been added, making a 
total of Yen 5,369,173 to be disposed of as 
follows: 


Yen 
oe. 500,000 
I Si ixad a eG Siciare eas 2,500,000 
To pengion AE aa ee a 200,000 
To b a iis si salas deed a conse ee woe 140,000 
To Balance carried forward to next 
GEE os acccccccsescosices 2,029,173 


Subscribed capital of the institution is Yen 
70,000,000, reserve fund Yen 22,000,000, de- 
posits Yen 435,149,186.and total resources 
Yen 574,269,578. 


woe” 
THE condensed report of the Banque Na- 
tionale de Credit of Paris, as of December 
31, 1926, shows assets of 4,210,219,118 
francs, of which cash on hand, at Banque de 
France and at Tresor Public and due by 
banks and bankers amounted to 846,876,121 
francs. Other principal items going to make 
up the resources were French Government 
treasury bills and bills on hand, 2,109,192,- 
405 francs; debtors in current account, 534,- 
479,147 francs; loans, 380,950,764 francs, and 
customers’ liability under acceptances, 77,- 
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Arecibo Mayaguez Caguas 


When You Think of 
PORTO RICO 


You Just NATURALLY Think of 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


Head Office—SAN JUAN 


Branches 


We Specialize on Collections 


Ponce Santurce Bayamon 





























976,864 francs. On the debit side of the 
report deposits were shown as 3,598,389,631 
francs; acceptances and creditors by ac- 
ceptance, 77,976,864 francs, and combined 
capital and reserves of 370,230,989 francs. 


THE American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico 
has opened a branch in Bayamon, P. R. The 
head office of the bank is in San Juan, P. R., 
and it has branches at Arecibo, Mayaguez, 
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Ponce, Caguas, and Santurce, in addition to 
the new office at Bayamon. 

William Schall of William Schall & Co., 
New York, is president; F. M. Schall of 
William Schall & Co., vice-president; and 
H. L. Cochran of San Juan, executive vice- 
president. 

Combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the institution are $2,643,676.19. 
The New York office of the bank is at 160 


Broadway. 
ae | 
4 





First meeting of the new Japanese cabinet, headed by Baron Tanaka, which assumed 
office late in April. Baron Tanaka is shown at the head of the table, seated, in center. 
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1839—1927 
Banking in the Levant 


HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
years ago has always been an important factor in the 
economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 


in the Near East. 


GREECE TURKEY 


120 Broadway 
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IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


Heap OFrrice—Lonpon 
Total Resources over £6,500,000 


Representative for the U. S. A. 


R. C. CARIDIA 
Telephone Rector 5423 
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EGYPT CYPRUS 
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New York City 
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SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER DISCUSSES CON- 
DITIONS IN CHINA AND INDIA 


ABOR unrest, strikes at home and 
L in the East and West, civil conflict 

and the interference of Russian 
communism in China and increased com- 
petition for foreign trade were cited as 
disturbing influences in the business of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, by Sir Montagu Cornish 
Turner when he recently submitted his 
annual report and statement, as chairman 
of the bank, before its seventy-third or- 
dinary general meeting in London. 

In outlining conditions affecting the 
business of the bank in China, Sir 
Montagu discussed the present predica- 
ment of the British subjects in China, 
whose holdings, he estimated, total 350,- 
900,000 pounds sterling. He said that 
all British merchants asked for in China 
was the “existence of a real, effective and 
settled government, with security for life 
ind property, that peace and good will 
should prevail, that trade should be pos- 
ible not only at seaports but up country 


and that transport should be feasible by 
rail or river without fear of interference 
by bandits.” 

Sir Montagu blames the present Chi- 
nese revolutions upon the communistic 
element “—the spirit of hatred—” 
which invaded the councils of Canton, 
from Moscow. “From this communistic 
spirit,” he said, “has grown the intense 
anti-British feeling and the so-called 
spirit of anti-imperialism.” Indorsing the 
action of the home government in send- 
ing a protective force to Shanghai, Sir 
Montagu said, “our fellow countrymen 
in China owe much to the British army 
and navy. No impartial observer could 
possibly criticize the home government 
for doing what was really absolutely 
necessary to protect the lives of our 
fellow-countrymen.” 

Business in Hongkong and Canton has 
been most difficult and, according to Sir 
Montagu, while a limited amount of 
trade has been possible in North China, 
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BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1926: 


$2,000,000 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,053,500 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Deposits . ° 
Total Resources 


$10,462,800 
$18,981,loo 





in Nanking, Shanghai and Tientsin, much 
trouble has been encountered, owing to 
strikes, boycotts and the insidious activi- 
ties of agitators. However, Sir Montagu 
believes that the obscure future of China 
will brighten with the disappearance of 
the Moscow influence and that the pa- 
tience, industry and common sense of the 
Chinese will soon restore a sensible gov- 
ernment. 

“In Japan, trading concerns generally, 
and especially importers, have suffered 





Trade With Sweden 





Aktiebolaget 


Goteborgs Bank 


Gothenburg and Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


Established in 1848 


Own capital Kr. 78,750,000 
(over $20,000,000) 


Through our many brenches and 
correspondents all over Sweden 
we are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden. 


Cable address: Gotabank 
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from fall in values of raw materials and 
of the manufactured article. Excessive 
competition has also added to the losses 
sustained. Japan’s imports of raw cot- 
ton amount to 3,386,000 bales, of which 
1,840,000 are taken from India and 1,- 
130,000 from America.” 

“On the whole India has continued to 
enjoy prosperity,” said Sir Montagu, 
“thanks in a great measure to her ex- 
ports of jute and tea and she can now 
show a balance of trade in her favor 
amounting to 32,279,000 pounds. The 
record American cotton crop affected the 
exports of cotton from India and re- 
sulted, of course, in a drop of value. It 
is interesting to note that India has im- 
ported from the United States quite a 
fair amount of this cheap cotton, which 
is being used in place of the insufficient 
and too expensive supplies available in 
India. About 200,000 bales of American 
cotton may be imported this season for 
use in local mills.” 

Sir Montagu in quoting the figures of 
the bank’s balance sheet, said he con- 
sidered them satisfactory, in view of the 
many handicaps to trade to which he re- 
ferred. The balance total of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and 
China was 66,645,955 pounds, a de- 
crease of 4,220,492 pounds. The bank's 
investment in government securities 
showed an increase, being at 12,149,644 
pounds. The directors voted that the 
regular dividend of 14 per cent. per 
annum for the half-year ended December 
31 last, together with a bonus of 6s, 3d 
per share, free of income tax, be declared 
payable. 
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BANKERS INVITED 





FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 














THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA OFFERS FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 


ITH a view to promoting a 

\X/ serious discussion of Canada’s 

economic problems, to encour- 
aging advanced courses in economics, 
banking and trade, and to assisting 
capable students who desire to improve 
themselves in these fields, the Royal 
Bank of Canada will grant a graduate 
fellowship to any student in residence at 
a Canadian university who submits 
the best essay on one of several 
specified subjects during the coming aca- 
demic year. The followship will have a 
value of $1000 and will permit the stu- 
dent to do research in the economic de- 
partment of any of the Canadian uni- 
versities. 

The following topics have been chosen 
as subjects: 

Does Canada need a Federal Farm 
Loan System? A study of the Tory re- 
port and federal legislation. 

Canada’s optimum of population and 
how it may be obtained. In this context 
the word optimum may be defined to 
mean the ideal number of people of the 
type which will be most satisfactory for 
the building of the nation. 

The potential development of Cana- 
dian trade in one of Canada’s foreign 
markets. 

Economic possibilities of the Mari- 
times. A study of the Duncan report. 

The following conditions have been es- 
tablished for the contest: 


“The essay must not exceed 3000 
words in length, and preference will be 
given to papers which are non-technical 
in terminology and most practical in 
treatment. 

“The fellowship will amount to $1000, 
and may be taken in the department of 
economics or of political science at any 
Canadian university. In case a student 
is unable to pursue the advanced study 
of economics, he may choose a solatium 
of $250 in cash, and a fellowship of $750 
will go to the student submitting the sec- 
ond best paper. 

“The papers must be submitted to 
the economist’s department of the 
Royal Bank of Canada before March 1, 
1928; they should be typewritten in 
triplicate and numbered. The name of 
the student should be submitted in a 
sealed envelope with the paper. 

“The winning paper becomes the prop- 
erty of the bank. and at the option of 
the bank may be published as the bank 
sees fit. A non-winning paper remains 
the property of the student submitting it. 

“The papers will be judged by the 
economist’s department of the bank, and 
five of the best papers will be submitted 
for final judgment to a committee of 
prominent men not connected with the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 

“Answers to any questions concerning 
the interpretation of the rules of the com- 
petition will be given by the head office 
of the Royal Bank.” 
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A Leading New England Bank We 
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We endeavor constantly to imbue further our every wt 
transaction with the traditional cordiality which has a 
existed so strongly between this bank and its corre- iat 
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How Banks are Advertising 
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ONE-day session of 
A the Financial Adver- 

tisers’ Association in 
Denver during the annual 
meeting of the International 
Advertising Association, 
June 26-29, promises to at- 
tract a large number of bank 
officials, bank new business 
men, and association mem- 
bers. 

The Denver committee has 
planned for the delegates 
thirty-five trips through Den- 
ver and the surrounding 
country, which is famed for 
its scenic beauty. The con- 
vention will adjourn on 
Wednesday and the time un- 
til Friday evening has been 
set aside for these sightseeing 
trips. 

There’ will be a_ post: 
convention trip to Yellow 
stone National Park. The 
low summer rates are a gen- 
uine inducement to many 
delegates to take their wives 
and make a real vacation of 
the trip. The route carries 
visitors through the scenic at- 
tractions of the Colorado and 
Utah Rockies and to Salt 
Lake City and Colorado 
Springs. 

The Yellowstone Park trip 
will start Friday, July 1, at 
6.30 p. m. over the Union 
Pacific. Five days of the trip 
will be covered by automo 
bile. The tour from West 
Yellowstone to Salt Lake, 


Colorado Springs and back 
to Denver on July 10, will be 
taken by rail. 

Stop-overs at all points of 
interest have been arranged. 
The trip lacks nothing in any 
respect. 

Headquarters of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, 231 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago, will gladly 
supply bankers with folders 
giving rates and dates for the 
entire trip. 


THE Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
seized upon the sailors on 
Great Lakes boats as possible 
customers and has collabo- 
rated with the masters of the 
vessels in a campaign for sav- 
ings accounts among the 
men. To increase interest in 
the plan, a prize is offered 
annually to the vessel win: 
ning a savings contest. 

This year’s contest is out- 
lined in an attractive folder 
sent out to the sailors and 
called “Your All-Year 
Chart.” The idea of charting 
a personal craft through life 
is carried out in the text. 
Last season’s prize winners 
are announced—the ship 
winning the $250 prize and 
the amount of the prize 
money which goes to each 
man: The men are awarded 
portions of the prize money 
in proportion to the per cent. 


of their salary they have 
saved. 


“THE Valley Bank Visitor,” 
a bulletin “published in the 
interests of the Valley Bank 
in Arizona,” Phoenix, con: 
tains a business review— 
agriculture, livestock, mining, 
development and national 
conditions; special articles; 
personal items and discussions 
of banking conditions 


AN average of seventy new 
depositors every business day 
during 1926 and a total of 
$1,021,500 interest paid on 
savings deposits in the same 
time is used to good advan- 


There is only TODAY 





Placing the emphasis on “do it 

now!” A stirring impulse to 

action is embodied in this care- 

fully thought out advertisement. 

Headline, copy and illustration 
are all well handled. 
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tage by the First National 
Bank of Boston in a folder, 
“The First in Savings.” 

The institution’s service is 
summed up briefly in the 
words, “Not the least attrac- 
tive phase of the bank’s serv- 
ice to them (its seventy new 
daily depositors) is that, 
whether they have $5 or 
$5000 to deposit, they com- 
mand at once the willingness 
and the facilities of the bank 
to serve them. 


THE travel bureau of the 
Mellon National Bank, which 
has recently published a num- 
ber of attractive pamphlets 
regarding its services, has 
added to the number with a 
folder entitled ‘Pleasant 
Journeys.” This follows the 
general style of its predeces- 


sors, containing a number of 
excellent views of European 
places of interest. The text 
deals with the advantages of 
seeing Europe in the spring. 
The back page of the folder 
contains, as a suggestion to 
travelers, the use of the 
Mellon Travel bureau facili- 
ties. 


THE story of Jim Thorne, 
hardware merchant, and his 
resentment at being charged 
a $3 service charge by the 
bank next door is told in in- 
teresting and readable fash- 
ion by Littleton Fitzgerald, 
Jr., advertising manager of 
the American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., in a 
booklet distributed by a com- 
mittee on analysis of ac- 
counts and service charge of 





the Virginia Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The booklet is entitled, 
“How You Should Use Your 
Bank,” and is much more in- 
teresting than it sounds. It 
is written informally and 
consists chiefly of conversa- 
tion between Jim Thorne 
and the cashier of the bank, 
Haywood Blount, commonly 
called “Hay.” Needless to 
say, Jim is persuaded—as is 
the reader at the same time— 
of the necessity and reason 
for a service charge and goes 
away convinced that the $3 
had been well spent. 

Two-color printing and 
good make-up add to the 
readability of the booklet. 


A MEETING of the extension 
committee of the Financial 
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Five of the above billion-dollar corporations carry accounts with us. 
THE NATIONAL 





Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 


A local call, Canal 8190, enables you to talk with us in Boston without extra charge 
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HE BILLION MARK 
















A well timed capitalization of a feature news story. The National Shawmut reproduced part 
of the first page of this story shortly after it appeared in the “Special Features” section of the 
Sunday New York Times, the bank getting its own message across in a single line of copy. 
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Advertisers’ Association was 
held in Pittsburgh May 21 to 
consider matters of first im- 
portance in bank business 
building. 

With the growing impor- 
tance of advertising as a part 
of any bank's business build- 
ing plan, the association 
strives to keep always a step 
ahead of the trend. 

Its extension committee, 
under the chairmanship of 
Robert J. Izant, is charged 
with the duty of not only 
discerning association needs 
in advance, but also with the 
duty of instituting such pro- 
gressive changes as make for 
better advertising results. 

Under the administration 
of C. H. Handerson, the 
association has taken vigorous 
hold of bank advertising 
problems. 

The research committee, 
headed by Clinton F. Berry, 
has fifteen working sub- 
committees, each devoting 
its time and energy to one 
phase of bank advertising. 
The finished work of this 
committee will give to asso- 
ciation members, concrete 
matter on the relative efficacy 
of the various advertising me- 
diums used by banks. 

This material, in addition 
to the text book now in 
preparation, will put into the 
hands of financial advertisers 
perhaps the most complete 
and factual study of adver- 
tising ever attempted by any 
group. 

All these efforts in behalf 
of banks are put forth by 
the Financial Advertisers’ 


Association on recommenda- 
tion of its extension commit- 
tee of whose Pittsburgh 
meeting, John A. Price, ad- 
vertising manager the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, was the host. 

The personnel of the ex- 
tension committee is: Robert 
J. Izant, chairman, Central 
National Bank, Cleveland: 
W. E. Brockman, Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Co., Minne- 
apolis; Robert D. Mathias. 
Depositors State Bank, Chi- 
cago; Harrison B. Grimm, 


Security Trust Company, 
Detroit; H. Ennis Jones, 
Franklin Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; S. C. King, 


Bank of Ensley, Ensley, Ala.; 
Charles H. McMahon, First 
National Bank, Detroit; J. 
A. Price, Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh; Frederick P. H. 
Siddons, American Security 
& Trust Co., Washington, 
D. C.; I. I. Sperling, Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleve- 
land; Dudley Winston, 


Louisville National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky.; A. M. 
DeBebian, Equitable Trust 


Company, New York City. 


A DIRECT mail campaign of 
the First National Bank in 
St. Louis has been selected re- 
cently by the Graphic Arts 
division to be a part of the 
Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit 
of 1927. This campaign, 
along with other exhibits, is 
to be shown in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Boston 
and Pacific Coast cities. The 
committee on awards con- 
sisted of several direct-by- 
mail experts and was headed 


by Charles R. Wiers. The 
campaign was prepared by 
Frank Fuchs, advertising 
manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Lous. 


THE Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y., has 
published a booklet, “A 
Story of Helpfulness,” show- 
ing its work in selling Utica 
to its own residents. “Much 
has been done,” it says, in 
introduction, “and said about 
developing our city— Utica. 
This little book is designed to 
acquaint our friends with the 
work this institution is doing, 
in a tangible form, to develop 
Utica. 

“There is no mention of 
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This bank has built an effective 
advertisement around the repro- 
duction of a series of impressive 
advertisements which the bank 
has been running, full page and 
half page size, in New York 
newspapers. 
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A Market Report 100 Years Ago 


MONG the hidden assets of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Co. is a market review for March, 1847, 
with some interesting quotations. 





Bonds and Stocks 
United States 6% Bonds. .....100% to 102 
Pank of New York stock......124 
Manhattan Co. gtock.........112 
Bank of America stock......-. Ss 
Chemical Bank stock. . --103 


Seatniitemtaananaaas 
appear to have changed comparatively little during the one 
hundred year period, but it is interesting to note that certain 
items have disap; altogether from the market reports. 

The quotation for the stock of the Bank of New York was 
higher than any other bank stock; dividends at that time 
were 8% on & capital of $965,000, while in 1927, exactly one 
hundred years later, dividends are being paid at the rate of 
24% on a cap:te! of $4,000,000, the bank’s surplus and un- 
divided profits at the present seth aneagh copa 
Dividends have been paid continuously since the organiza- 


tion of the Bank in 1784. 


rect banking methods. 








We feel that our success of 143 years is due to our tradi- 
8 Se a a aaa aa 























A number of very interesting quotations are brought to 

light in the 100 year market review quoted from by one 

of New York’s oldest banks in an advertisement which 

it published recently. The bank points out in the copy 

that its stock was quoted in this review at a higher figure 
than that of any other New York bank. 


the financial help this insti- 
tution gives Utica industries. 
That help is to be expected 
of us. This is simply a story 
of a part of our efforts to de- 
velop this city. 

“We are proud to say that 
this bank is doing everything 
in its power to help Utica 
grow.” 

Included in the booklet, 
which is attractively printed, 
are reproductions of adver- 
tisements published by the 


bank in Utica papers and 
having to do with the growth 
of the city; photographs of 
several exhibits of Utica in- 
dustries which were dis 
played in the bank lobby in 
an effort to acquaint Uticans 
with their town; and repro- 
ductions of an educational 
series of advertisements that 
the people might know what 
the Citizens Trust Company 
was doing for the town. 


THE service department of 
the Union Dime Savings 
Bank of New York has is- 
sued several folders dealing 
with the budgeting of in 
come—family or personal. 
One folder, feminine in its 
appeal, presents suggestions 
for the business woman's 
budget; another, similarly 
gotten up, deals with family 
problems. 

Since the world at large is 
fairly well sold on budgets in 
theory but never gets around 
to them in practice, the 
pamphlets are chiefly con- 
cerned with showing suggest- 
ed budgets for certain in- 
comes. The proportion of 





Half of the Homes of the 

Country are Owned by 

Men Earning Less than 
$2000! 


Some investigator has found that 
half of the homes in the country are 
owned by amped — incomes of les. 


than $2000 a y 
ae “ been saying to 
ool thought 1 
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i" over this. 





If half the ae < done 
it on a mere income of $2000, what 
couldn't you do with yours? 

Don’t you theifl at the idea of 
walking up your front steps and 
sticking the key into your front door? 


Sunlit, airy A cool, breezy 
porch. A ‘kitchen th that is a kitchen. 


flowers and ee. Doesn't the 
were. it make you say,! 


Ties hoaseon ners 4 


We know you will enjoy every page 
of it. Please ask at Window No. 24. 


‘@ FIRST NATIONAL 
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f+] 42 Church St 1 


COMMERCIAL Savincs: aust SAFE OCPOSIT 











An interesting fact interestingly 
presented, in an appropriate 
layout. 
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income that should be de- 
voted to each department, 
under each of various in- 
comes, is given, along with 
explanatory text. A third 
folder contains a convenient 
ly tabulated sheet in which 
expenses may be jotted down 
in their own particular com- 
partment. 

Those with special prob- 
lems are invited to bring 
them to Miss Mabel F. 
Thompson of the service de- 
partment. 


Two of a series of trust book- 
lets being published by the 
State Street Trust Cmpany 
of Boston deal, respectively, 
with “What Life Insurance 
Should Do,” and “What An 
Immediate Trust Can Do.” 
These are similar in make- 
up to another of the same 
series mentioned in these 
columns in May. “Will Mak- 
ing—the Chart of an Estate,” 
and tell simply but effectively 
the services of the trust de- 
partment of a bank in gen- 
eral, and of the State Street 
Trust Company in particular. 


THE April number of the 
First Wisconsin Triangle, 
monthly publication of the 
First Wisconsin Group, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., contains a 
one-page feature with saving 
to buy a home as its moral; 
a page of feature photo- 
graphs; an editorial page con- 
taining several suggestions re- 
garding vacations; an article 
on Milwaukee-made prod- 
ucts; and a sketch of the 
career of an employe who 





WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 














E. H. McINTOsH 


Advertising Manager Fidelity Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


M® McINTOSH has had a background of nine years 

of varied newspaper experience. He is a former 
financial advertising manager of the Detroit Times. For 
three years he operated and owned a syndicate advertising 
company. He has been advertising manager of the Fidelity 
Trust Company for the last three years. His institution 
has no agency, and Mr. McIntosh writes all the copy him- 
self. The originality and effectiveness of his copy have 
brought favorable comment from banks 1n all sections 
of the country. He is a member of the Financial Adver- 

tisers’ Association. 
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EVES WATCH THE CLOCK | 
WW OUR TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


Where minutes count [ 
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Institutional copy telling a read- 

able story of the way in which 

the bank saves time for its cus- 

tomers in the handling of out- 
of-town checks 


has been with the bank for 
twenty-two years 


A series of four letters, has 
been sent out by the First 
National Bank and Trust 
Company of Freeport, N. Y.. 
to its depositors, telling them 
of the importance of making 
a will and the value of the 
bank’s trust department as an 
executor. In each letter was 
enclosed a four-page folder, 
one page of which was a cou 
pon to be detached, asking 
for a copy of the bank's 
booklet, “The First Step in 
Making Your Will.” This 
also supplied a method for 
checking the returns on the 
campaign. 

The last letter was ad- 
dressed to those who had not 
up to that time sent in re- 
quests for the booklet and 


contained a request that 
those who had already made 
wills mark the coupons so 
that further correspondence 
would not be sent them. 

The same bank also used 
direct-by-mail advertising ef- 
fectively in a letter sent to a 
list of prospects inviting them 
to come in and become ac- 
quainted with the bank’s of- 
ficers and assistants. A de- 
scription of Freeport and a 
large aero-view of the city 
were given for those who are 
considering Freeport as a 
place to live. 


A CHANGE from the bank 
employes’ contests for new 
business is one which was 
held by the Liberty Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago—a 
customers’ new business con- 
test. In this “friendship 
campaign” the bank obtained 
1495 new customers and $1,- 
193,000 in new business in 
seventy-five days. 

The Liberty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank is located in an 
outlying district of Chicago 
and, since it did not expect 
a large amount of business 
from employes who live from 
three to ten miles from the 
bank, decided to get the co- 
operation of its depositors, 
who, it had been said, 
brought in 75 per cent. of 
the bank’s new business. 

Captains for eight teams 
were chosen from among the 
officers and 1025 names of 
customers, who it was 
thought would make good 
salesmen, were distributed 
among the captains. The 


goal of each captain was 
$125,000, including check- 
ing, savings, bond, trust and 
vault business. A _ huge 
score board recorded the 
daily results of the teams and 
weekly bulletins, telling of 
the customers who had 
brought in business, were 
mailed to each team member. 

No bonuses were paid 
either to employes or cus- 
tomers; bond sales were 
given a credit of only 50 
per cent. and no piece of 
trust business received a 
credit of more than $1000. 
Ninety per cent. of the busi- 
ness obtained came directly 
from the depositors and of 
the total, 70 per cent. repre- 
sented initial deposits of 
commercial and savings ac- 
counts. 








To Some—merely a building. 


To Orners— just another bank. 


To Our Customers—s 6 year old 
institution, with successful experience 
and ample resources. A staunch friend 
and adviser, a headquarters for every 
banking requirergenc. 


If you contemplate any changes in your banking 
connections, or if you are about to establish 2 new 
account, we believe our services will completely 
satisty you and we ask for an opportunity to prove it 


Raseerces ever 953,000,008 


Q 


BROOKLYN TRUST 
COMPANY 


20 Boned Some Bee Yor 919 Gee Aree Boo 
1h Pann Saree, Breshigg 177 Montague Stren, Breas — sas an semen Brechin 











Well arranged copy features the 
layout of this Brooklyn bank’s 
advertisement. 
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SELECTING THE BANK’S ARCHITECT 


By Lewis L. BAXTER 
Vice-president and treasurer Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


OT many years ago, to the lay- 

man, an architect was an archi- 

tect, just as a doctor was a doctor 
and a lawyer was a lawyer. Under 
present day conditions even the layman 
draws sharp distinctions between crim- 
inal lawyers, corporation lawyers and 
lawyers specializing in real estate titles; 
also he does not expect his family physi- 
cian to be a surgeon, or an eye specialist. 

But there still persists in the minds of 
many, the idea of an architect as an im- 
possible combination of artist and dream- 
er, with ink-stained smock and windsor 
tie, and perhaps unshorn locks—and mas- 
ter craftsman in a dozen trades, expert 
on foundations and roofs, steel framing 
and bathtubs, electricity and landscaping, 
cottages and palaces, garages and cathe- 
drals. So persistent, in fact, is this idea, 
that legislation regulating the practice of 
architecture in one of the oldest and 
richest states in the union, limits the issue 
of licenses, theoretically, to just such non- 
existent paradoxes. 

It is however, gradually becoming 
recognized that the day of the “general 
practitioner,” in the important matter of 
planning buildings, is over. With the 
higher costs of construction now prevail- 
ing, the wasteful and inefficient methods 
of the old-fashioned architect must give 
way to more modern and efficient 
methods. 

Not only is the “architect” likely to be 
an organization of experts in various 
lines, including designing, structural en- 
gineering, specification work, construc- 
tion supervision, etc., instead of an in- 
dividual with a few draftsmen working 
under his direction; but this organization, 
which quite frequently is an incorporated 
company, seldom attempts to undertake 
more than a limited number of different 
types of buildings, and often confines 
its activities to one particular class, in its 
effort to give its clients the advantage 
of specialized experience. 


One of the most highly specialized 
fields is that of bank architecture. From 
the banker’s standpoint, the advantage 
of dealing with a specialized organiza- 
tion are inestimable. To be successful, 
these firms must include in their per- 
sonnel the best talent that can be ob- 





© sianx-stoiter, inc 


Lewis L. BAXTER 


Vice-president and treasurer Morgan, 


French & Co., Inc. 


‘tained in designing, from the true arch- 


itectural or artistic standpoint, as there 
is no excuse for buildings that offend 
the aesthetic senses. A bank building 
that is not pleasing in appearance and 
proportions, or that is not architecturally 
correct, is an abomination, however well 
planned or constructed. 

If the designer’s work must be inter- 
rupted to figure out the stresses in a 
truss, or the details of a heating plant, 
or to write up a contract, or straighten 
out some construction problem in the 
field, he has that much less time to de- 
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vote to design. It is also doubtful 
whether any of the other things would be 
done as efficiently as they could be done 
by someone else, who was devoting un- 
divided time to vaults or to the prepara- 
tion of specifications and contracts. 

A bank has a right to expect equal 
proficiency in every department. Not 
only should the building be properly 
planned, and be of pleasing and correct 
proportions, but it should be designed 
for the required strength, without waste 
of material. All of the different features 
and equipment items should represent 
the judgment, based on intimate knowl- 
edge and experience, of experts in such 
matters, and not on the advice of man- 
ufacturers or contractors, who are seek- 
ing to sell their products. 


SPECIFICATIONS NOT ALL 


The architect’s work is only half done 
when plans and specifications are com- 
pleted. A building on paper is one 
thing, and the completed job itself an- 
other. Not only does the bank expect 
excellent plans and specifications and 
competent supervision, but also a busi- 
ness‘like administration of the opera- 
tion, viewed as a business proposition. 
The lowest prices possible, consistent 
with first class workmanship and ma- 
terials, must be secured on every item 
entering into the project. 

The architectural organization must 
contain men who know the contractors 
and manufacturers, and their work, in 
order to give the client fuli benefit of a 
large competitive market. Selecting the 
proper contractors to bid on the work, 
and arranging the specifications in such 
a Way as to get the bereft of the widest 
possible competition, is a job for the type 
of man who might otherwise be the pur- 
chasing agent for a business organization. 
This qualification should not be expected 
of either the designer or the engineer; 
such a man must be included in the 
architectural firm, or the bank will suffer. 

With the work properly planned, 
economically “bought,” and efficiently 


supervised, one might think things would 
move. ‘smoothly, and that the architect's 
troubles were over. This might be, were 
it not for “changes.” Some banks will 
not permit everything to be carried out 
as planned. They think of something 
they want to add, or some change they 
want made in arrangement; perhaps as 
a result of changes in their own business 
system, while the work is in progress. 
This brings all of the co-ordinate 
branches of the architectural firm back 
into the transaction, to a degree that the 
bank seldom appreciates. 

What appears to be a single change 
may affect the work of a score of dif- 
ferent contractors and subcontractors, 
and work in progress in a dozen differ- 
ent factories. Not only must the 
change be analyzed, and proper instruc- 
tions given to everyone affected, but 
numerous price adjustments must be 
made, and the bank’s financial interests 
protected to as great a degree as pos 
sible. 

Were it not for the changes, architec- 
tural offices could be run at less expense 
with a greatly reduced corps of assistants, 
including stenographic and clerical help. 
The architect has no adequate redress, 
and often loses money on the work of a 
client who is subject to frequent changes 
of mind. A change, where “extras” and 
“credits” balance, and do not increase 
the owner's bill or the architect's fee, 
may consume hundreds of dollars worth 
of time in the architect’s office. Of 
course the architect should assume full 
responsibility for everyone affected se’ 
curing correct information, so that the 
work will come together properly and 
“changes” require what amounts to an 
accounting division, run by the architect 
for the benefit of his clients to keep 
their complicated accounts with their 
contractors in proper shape. 

If properly handled in the architect's 
office, the bank should not be penalized 
for making changes; but it often is, sim- 
ply because the architect fails to analyze 
the “extras” charged, and the “credits” 
allowed, and insists on their being con- 





























Greenville Banking & Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE new home of the Greenville Banking 

and Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J., is 
built in the Neo-Greek style of architecture, 
giving a combination of dignity and simplicity. 
The exterior of the building is of cut stone sur- 
mounted with terra-cotta, while the base is of 
polished Crotch Island granite. Large windows 
on all four sides admit an unusual amount of 
daylight. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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sistent with the value of work added or 
omitted. 


OTHER PHASES OF WORK 


Various other phases of the work of 
the architect’s office could be mentioned, 
such as the preparation of contracts that 
protect both bank and contractor; the 
periodic appraisals of work completed, 
in order to certify as to the amounts due 
to contractors during the progress of the 
work; and the “follow-ups” to see that 
each manufacturer's work is ready when 
needed; but these matters cannot all be 
taken up here in detail. It is hardly 
necessary to go any further to show how 
essential it is to bring together a group 
of men of widely diversified talents to 
properly perform the duties of architect; 
and it follows axiomatically, that these 
men will become much more proficient 
if they confine their various activities to 
one phase only, and do not attempt to 
be “jacks-of-all-trades.” 

Whenever a bank has a construction 
project to undertake, it is wise indeed, 
if it avoids trying to solve the details 
of the problem itself, and devotes its 
energies to ascertaining who is best or- 
ganized for that particular class of work. 
The “general practitioner” cannot give 
the service offered by the “specialist,” 
and the “specialist should be in reality 
a group of specialists, if efficiency is to 
be attained. The individual cannot re- 
place the organization. The subjects to 


be covered are too diversified for any in- 
dividual to master, and employing a per- 
sonal friend or business associate and 
then trying to tell him what you want 
done and how, will probably prove a 


most expensive experiment, and be fol- 
lowed by numerous regrets. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
depreciate the importance of the archi- 
tect, as the term is generally understood, 
meaning the designer. An organization 
that is deficient in that department may 
produce practical and economical build- 
ings, but they will lack individuality, or 
“soul” as the poet might express it. The 
designer is an essential part of the mod- 
ern architectural organization, and his 
talent and taste will be reflected in the 
finished product. Without his contribu- 
tion, an otherwise competent organiza- 
tion would be forced to limit its activi- 
ties entirely to the class of work that is 
strictly commercial, rather than artistic, 
and this would be a restricted field in- 
deed, as bankers are appreciative of the 
value of attractively designed buildings 
as a purely business asset. It costs little, 
if any, more for any building to be cor- 
rectly and beautifully proportioned; 
and the slight additional cost of appro- 
priate embellishment is often not in any 
sense a waste or an extravagance, and 
can often be made to pay handsome re- 
turns in advertising value alone. 

Do not expect the designer to be, 
however, an engineer, a specification ex- 
pert, a business executive, an expert ac- 
countant or an organizer. The important 
construction work of today is being di- 
rected by organizations combining all of 
these qualifications, but it takes such or- 
ganizations a long time to live down the 
bad name earned by the old-fashined 
““jack-of-all-trades,” who was necessarily 
incompetent in one or more of these im- 
portant departments. 














INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY 


59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Te Interstate Trust Company announces that on July the 
first the Franklin National Bank will be merged with the 
Interstate Trust Company, and on the same date, Blooming: 
dale Brothers Private Bank will be acquired by the Interstate 
Trust Company. 

The merger of these institutions provides a greater, broader 
field of usefulness, increasing our facilities to serve not only 
downtown New York but the Hudson arid Franklin Street 
district and the Sixtieth Street and Lexington Avenue sec’ 
tion of the City. 

Every member of the entire organization is eager to serve 
personally and constructively. We are ready to discuss bus- 








iness or banking problems. 








E. N. BROWN 
Chairman, St. Louis & San 
Francisco Ry. and Chairman, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Railway 
EUGENE P. THOMAS 
President, United States Steel 
Products Company 


DE WITT MILLHAUSER 


Speyer & Co. 
A. CURTIN FETTEROLF 
Vice President. International 


Mercantile Marine Company 
JOHN W. DOTY 
Chairman, Foundation 
Company 
SAMUEL J 
BLOOMINGDALE 
President. Bloomingdale Bros., 
Inc 


DIRECTORS 
Of the Merged Bank 


GEORGE S. SILZER 
President, Interstate Trust 
Company 
WILLIAM V. GRIFFIN 
President, Brady Security and 
Realty Corp. 
CARLETON H. PALMER 
President, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
RALPH WOLF 
Attorney, Hays, Hershfield & 
Wolf 


JAMES A. KENNY 
Vice-President, 
William F. Kenny Company 
JOHN W. BURROWS 
Formerly 
American Woolen Company 
of N. Y. 


HERBERT C. LAKIN 
President, The Cuba Company 


ARTHUR P. SMITH 
Vice-President, 
Interstate Trust Company 
ALBERT T. JOHNSON 
Vice-President, The Borden 
Company 
WILLIAM J. WELLER 
Secretary & Treasurer, 
Reid Ice Cream Co. 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMS 
President of R. C. Williams & 
Co. Inc. 

F. A. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President,.Cannon Mills, 
Inc. 

ANDREW WILSON 
Wn. A. Camp & Co. 


ISAAC ALPERN 
President, Perth Amboy Trust 
Co. 








INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY 


Franklin Branch 
Hudson at Franklin Street . 


Capital of the Merged Bank 


$3,800,000. 


George S. Silzer, President 


59 Liberty Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Bloomingdale Branch 


Lexington Avenue at 60th Street 
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Surplus of the Merged Bank 


$1,300,000. 
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WHY AMERICA WAS FINANCIALLY PREPARED FOR 
THE WAR 


By Rospert D. KENT 


N August, 1914, the monetary ma- 
[ ssines of the United States met 

with what authorities agree was the 
most severe shock it had ever experi- 
enced; but it was prepared for it and, 
severe as it was, no special harm result- 
ed. How this happened is a story well 
worth knowing. 

In order to get the proper perspective 
it is necessary to tell of what happened 
in 1893 and 1907, and of the methods of 
relief. A large proportion of the surplus 
or idle money of the country gravitates 
to New York and, as it is surplus and 
in a sense idle, the New York banks can- 
not invest it in a permanent way, nor in 
commercial paper having from four to 
six months to run; hence it furnished the 
call loan supply which runs into billions 
of dollars. 

Loans on call are secured by collateral 
listed on the stock exchange, and can be 
called any day and, if not paid, the col- 
lateral can be sold on the exchange. 
When demands of one kind or another 
are made upon the banks their supply of 
funds is augmented by collecting a por- 
tion of the call loans. When a bank’s 
cash is depleted to or below the required 
reserve, practically its only immediate 
relief is from the call loan market. A 
clear appreciation of this fact is a vital 
feature of the story the writer is trying 
to tell. 


CLEARING HOUSE CERTIFICATES 


In severe panics we have had one sys- 
tem of great helpfulness in affording re- 
lief to the financial pressure. That is the 
issuance of clearing house certificates by 
the clearing houses of the principal cities 
of the country. Too much praise cannot 
be given our leading bankers for their 
statesman-like manner of issuing and re- 
tiring these instruments. In 1893 and 
1907 clearing house certificates were is- 
ued in large volume and did much to 


restore normal conditions but, nothwith- 
standing this help to the situation, it will 
be remembered that currency could not 
be obtained for ordinary uses and it com- 
manded, for a long period of time, a 





Ropert D. KENT 


Mr. Kent has spent more than fifty 
years in the banking field and has 
long been known as an authority on 
monetary subjects and topics allied 
with political economy. He has been 
an official or a director of various 
banks and commercial enterprises in 
some of which he still maintains an 
active interest. Forty-five years ago 
he launched the Atlantic City National 
Bank of Atlantic City, N. J.—the first 
financial institution in that now 
famous resort. This bank has had 
an unusually successful career. Mr. 
Kent has also participated in the or- 
ganization of other successful banks. 


premium as high as 3 per cent. In other 
words, it cost that rate to transport 
money from the inside to the outside of 
a bank counter. In addition to the scar- 
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WILLIAM J. WASON. JR... Vier-/*resident 
HOWARD D. JOOST. Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARVENTER. Vice-President 
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city of currency there was great difficulty 
in effecting the movement of domestic 
exchange from city to city. The writer 
happens to know of a large business 
house in New York, which in 1907 had 
in its possession two checks amounting 
to about $70,000 on a bank in St. Louis, 
upon which it was unable to realize for 
six or eight weeks. It would be remem’ 
bered that this condition existed in spite 
of the ameliorating effects of the issuance 
of clearing house certificates and of the 
operations of the call loan market. ~ 

Previous to the passage of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law in 1908 our lack of a 
proper monetary system was deplorabie. 
Each year when money and credit were 
needed to move the crops the strain upon 
our finances was so great, and our de- 
mands upon European financial institu- 
tions were so severe that, according to 
Paul Warburg, we endangered the finan- 
cial machinery of Europe. 

The panic of 1907 brought home to 
us the necessity of providing a proper 
monetary system, and the passage of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act was the result. 
Under this law currency associations 
were formed in the principal cities of 
the country, and the special currency 
was engrossed and ready to meet the call 
which it was expected the banks would 
make for it. 


DEFECT IN THE ALDRICH-VREELAND ACT 


The law was in force, the machinery 
installed, and the currency engrossed 
and printed and ready for distribution 
during the years from 1908 to 1913. 
But there was one defect in the law 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD. President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


S000 000M 





THOMAS BLAKE. Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR. Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS. Assistant Seeretary 


which prevented its being availed of. It 
was that the initial rate of tax on the 
emergency currency was placed at 5 per 
cent., and this sum was to be increased 
each month it continued outstanding. As 
Carter Glass truly said, “No bank dared 
to hoist a signal of distress” by applying 
for any of the special currency. It 
would have been equivalent to advertis- 
ing to its customers that it was in trouble, 
and so have brought about large with- 
drawals on the part of its depositors. 
Each year from the passage of the law, 
up to and including 1913, there was in 
the fall a legitimate demand for addi- 
tional funds to move the crops. 

In 1910, May or June, in anticipation 
of the fall demand, money was very 
tight, and proper commercial credits on 
the part of banks and commercial paper 
dealers were severely curtailed. During 
that period the writer recalls counselling 
with the vice-president of one of the 
leading banks of New York as to the 
selection of some commercial paper, and 
found that he discriminated against many 
named of which he had approved a few 
months before. In calling his attention 
to this fact he responded that “in view 
of the serious monetary situation it was 
wise to select only the very strongest 
names.” This was unquestionably sound 
advice; but what it meant to thousands 
of business concerns of good standing, 
but lacking large financial resources, will 
be appreciated by business men. 

When it is realized that a slight 
amendment to the law decreasing the 
initial rate of tax would have avoided 
all of this strain and loss, one wonders 
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what our leading bankers and the mem- 
bers of the currency committees of Con- 
gress must have been thinking of. A 
greater crisis was, however, approach- 
ing, and the eyes of our understanding 
were opened, and in December, 1913, 
the Federal Reserve Act was passed, and 
there was incorporated in it a clause 
which extended the operations of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act from June, 1914, 
when its provisions were to terminate, 
to June 30, 1915, and a provision was 
made reducing the tax rate to 3 per cent., 
or one which would not make the banks 
operating under it liable to be considered 
as “hoisting a signal of distress.” 

The Federal Reserve Act in a general 
way is given, and correctly so, the credit 
of meeting our monetary needs growing 
out of the war. It should, however, be 
remembered that its general provisions 
were not put into operation until Novem- 
ber 15, 1914, and that our dependence 
for three and one-half months after the 
beginning of the war was on the pro- 
visions of the Aldrich-Vreeland Law as 
extended, and with its changed rate of 
tax. 


WHEN THE SHOCK CAME 


What happened when the shock came? 
The stock exchange was closed and re- 
mained so for four months. The reli- 
ance of the banks on the call loan market 
was therefore entirely cut off. Clearing 
house certificates were issued as in other 
panics to help as far as possible. But a 
new factor began to operate. Special 
currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act was issued to the extent of $380,- 
000,000. This neutralized the strain and 
broke the force of the shock as smoothly 
and surely as a disabled elevator plunging 
down a shaft would be stopped by a 
properly installed air cushion. Without 
this remedy we should have had some- 
thing approaching chaos. As it was, 
currency did not command the slightest 
premium. In a few months matters be- 
came readjusted and the special currency 
was retired. 


The general provisions of the Federal 
Reserve law began to operate in Novem- 
ber, 1914, and we were, under its work- 
ings, enabled to finance our needs and 
greatly help with those of Europe, but 
we should not forget that, except for 
the help afforded by clearing house cer- 
tificates, our sole dependence to enable 
us to withstand the shock when the war 
broke out was upon the provisions of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Law, which through 
one small defect, had remained inopera- 
tive for four years, until it was vitalized 
just in time for our salvation. 


LAWYERS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Editor THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
New York. 


Sir: In reading the article in the May 
issue of your valuable periodical my at- 
tention was called to the statement by 
Mr. Weldon: “The trust company can 
mention the lawyer in its advertising.” 

It can, but why should it? If it is un- 
ethical for lawyers, as a class, to adver- 
tise their business, or profession, why 
should some one else do it for them? Our 
observation and experience have been 
that they will accept anything and every- 
thing of that character—gratefully at 
times, no doubt—without any diminution 
in their “retainers” or fees. 

The rest of the article is good stuff; 
we try to work with the attorneys from 
all angles of the game but when it comes 
to spending good money for advertising 
them—not any. 


Yours very truly, 


A. C. THOMAS, 
Vice-president 


Union Bank and Trust Company, Hunt- 
ington, W .Va. 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY DEDICATES NEW 
BUILDING 


HE fifth home of the Detroit Trust 
Company, publicly opened in May, 
was officially dedicated to the 
twenty-five years of the bank’s growth. 
The old building has been entirely reno- 
vated and a 100-foot addition made so 
that the building now occupies 140 feet 
on Fort street and 138 on Shelby street. 
It is entirely occupied by the Detroit 
Trust Company. 
In order to symbolize conservation as 
the dominating characteristic of the trust 





RALPH STONE 


Detroit Trust 
Detroit, Mich. 


President Company, 


business, the suggestion of solidity is se- 
cured by facing the building with col- 
umns set off with tall windows, grilled 
at the base and closed at the top with 
heavy horizontal pieces extending the 
full length of the building. With the 
idea in mind for future expansion, the 
foundation and steel structural work 
were designed to support eight stories in 
all. 

The first thing seen when entering the 
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building is the huge open space on the 
first floor. The banking room is 140 feet 
wide and 120 feet deep, one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. Glass 
partitioned rooms, some used by the 
senior officers and others for consulta- 
tion, flank the main room on three sides. 
At the rear are the bronze and glass 
cages, the elevator lobby and the orna- 
mental marble stairway leading to the 
mezzanine. The wall in front of the 
mezzanine is of marble, pierced through- 
out the entire length with ornamental 
bronze and glass windows. In the cen- 
ter of the open space is a marble stairway 
surrounded by a bronze railing which 
leads to a comfortably furnished ladies’ 
room and to the safe deposit department, 
in the basement. 

Under the mezzanine, at the rear, is 
the entrance to the three-story securities 
vault. The concrete walls, floor and 
ceiling of this structure are twenty-seven 
inches thick. 

Within the vault are the most modern 
facilities for safekeeping and caring for 
the securities held by the trust company 
in its various trusts. It has 800 feet of 
floor space and 3300 square feet of wall 
surface. Stairways connect the three 
stories so that all parts can be reached 
without leaving the vault. 

The mezzanine floor is taken over by 
the library, municipal bond and trust in- 
vestment departments. On the second 
floor, the real estate and mortgage loan 
departments occupy most of the space. 
The auditors and accountants are lo- 
cated on the third floor. 

The company was organized in 1901. 
Offices were then located on the second 
floor of the old Butler building on Gris- 
wold street. As business expanded, the 
ground floor of the same building was 
taken over in 1902. In 1906 the com- 
pany moved into offices on the ground 
floor of the Penobscot building, where it 
remained until November, 1915, when it 
moved into its own quarters on Fort and 
Shelby streets. Constant growth also 
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The home of the Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., showing the 100 foot addi- 

tion which was opened last month. The eight mammoth columns with heavy hori- 

zontal pieces, the grilled windows and the small entrance were designed to suggest 
protection as the outstanding characteristic of the trust business. 


has been reflected in the increase of in- 
vested capital from $1,000,000 in 1901 
to $8,500,000 in 1927. Stock has stead- 
ily risen in value until the bid price this 
month reached $700 a share. 

Three directors who served on the first 
board are still members—Sidney T. Mil- 
ler, vice-president; James E. Davidson, 
Bay City and Edward H. Butler, Detroit. 

From the original staff two are still 
members of the company: Ralph Stone, 
president, and Frederick J. McGavin, 
assistant vice-president. Mr. Stone was 
employed as assistant secretary in May, 
1901. He was appointed secretary and 
director in January, 1903; vice-president 
in July, 1912, and président in Decem- 
ber, 1915. Mr McGavin, assistant vice- 
president, is the oldest employe in point 
of service. He was first employed in 
Februigy, 1901, as a stenographer; in 
September, 1916, was promoted to assist- 
ant secretary and in December, 1924, 
was made assistant vice-president. 


The management of the company is 
now in the hands of twenty-five officers: 
Ralph Stone, president; Sidney T. Miller 
and James E. Danaher, senior vice- 
presidents; Lawrence K. Butler, Charles 
P. Spicer, McPherson Browning, Harry 
L. Stanton, Julius C. Peter, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles E. Hilton, vice-president 
and secretary; William J. Thomas, treas- 
urer; Frederic J. McGavin, Julius H. 
Moeller, Raymond H. Berry, Henry 
Hart and Emmett F. Connely, assistant 
vice-presidents; Ernest K. Matlock, trust 
investment officer; Norton J. Miller, as- 
sistant treasurer; Harold R. Crusoe, 
Nathan C. Mente and Paul R. Barton, 
assistant secretaries; Howard C. Van 
Every, auditor; R. Y. Cutler, manager 
real estate department; Ralph F. Kheun, 
manager bond sales; Oscar L. Buhr, man- 
ager corporate bond division; and D. H. 
Campbell, manager municipal bond de- 
partment. 





New building of the head office of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
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ROYAL BANK OF CANADA TO ERECT TALLEST 
OFFICE BUILDING 


in Canada, but in the British Em- 

pire, is at present under construc- 
tion in Montreal. This building will be 
the new head office of The Royal Bank 
of Canada. 

The building will rise 390 feet above 
the sidewalk and will have twenty-one 
stories above the street level and two be- 
low, but its full height will not meet the 
eye of the passer-by, owing to the reced- 
ing of the upper stories from the street 
line. The purpose of this design is to 
prevent undue obstruction of light and 
air from streets and buildings nearby, 
and the extent to which this is accom- 
plished may be understood from the fact 
that the total area of floor space in the 
building, as planned, will be no greater 
than if an eleven-story building were 
erected to cover the full size of the lot on 
all floors. The lot measures 180 by 170. 
At the third floor the building recedes 
twenty-three feet from the street line on 
all sides, and at the eighteenth story it 
recedes again. 

In the erection of the building, Cana- 
dian materials are being used wherever 
possible. In the main body of the build- 
ing, 100 feet in height, which covers the 
entire lot, Queenston Stone from the 
Niagara Peninsula will be used, while 
Montreal Limestone will encase the 
upper portion or tower. 

The massive base of the building will 
be occupied by the main city branch of 
the bank and the various departments of 
its head office. On the ground floor will 
be the main banking room and in the sub- 
basement, reached by elevators, there 
will be massive vaults constructed to give 
the maximum of protection. There will 
be two mezzanine floors. The first of 
these will be occupied by a cafeteria, 
rest rooms and locker rooms for the bank 
staff. The second mezzanine and the 
first floor above will be given over to 
various departments of the head office, 
including the telegraph department, from 


‘be tallest office building, not only 


which private wires extend to the prin- 
cipal cities of Canada as well as to New 
York and Havana. The second floor will 
be occupied by the president, general 
manager and executive officers of the 
bank, and by other departments. 

Above this main section all offices, 
with the exception of space for the board 
room and directors’ room, will be for 
rental. Access to these will be gained by 
eight high speed elevators, six of which 
will go to the top floor. 

The illustration on the opposite page 
shows the building as it will appear from 
St. James street and the principal en- 
trance. The main entrance arch will be 
deep and finely set, proclaiming an at- 
mosphere of dignity and beauty. 

In the banking room, reached by gen- 
tly rising spacious steps, the ceiling will 
be approximately fifty feet high and will 
extend the full length of the room with a 
large window at either end. On the 
north and south, the upper walls which 
enclose the mezzanine floors will be car- 
ried over a series of arched openings with 
ceilings of vaulted design finished in rich 
polychrome. In the more open and 
loftier space these same color harmonies 
will be repeated. 

The annual report of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, published at the close of 
1926, gave the institution total assets of 
$766,376,943, paid up capital of $24,- 
400,000, reserve fund of the same 
amount, total deposits of $612,860,288 
and undivided profits of $1,409,674. 

The bank has a total of 873 branches, 
of which 759 are in Canada and New- 
foundland. The others are divided as 
follows: Cuba, 58; Porto Rico, Do 
minican Republic and Haiti, 12; British 
West Indies, 12; French West Indies, 3; 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay, 6; Ven- 
ezuela and British Guiana, 6; British 
Honduras and Costa Rica, 2; Colombia 
and Peru, 11; London, Paris and Bar- 
celona, 3; New York, 1. 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT BUYS 
NEW HOME 


by Luther D. Thomas, president 

of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Detroit, Mich., of the purchase by 
that company of the eleven-story build- 
ing of the Union Trust Company, at the 
northeast corner of Griswold and Con- 
gress streets, Detroit. 

The Fidelity will occupy the exten- 
sive banking quarters, occupying all of 
the first, second and third floors of the 
building, as soon as they shall have been 
vacated by the present tenants. 

Its acquisition of the Union Trust 
building on one of the most valuable 
corners in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict is the culmination of a year-long 
effort of the Fidelity Trust Company to 
secure an appropriate home for its rapid- 
ly expanding organization and activities. 
The company’s name will later be given 
to the building. 

The growth and increasing promi- 
nence of the Fidelity Trust Company 
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© c.™ Haves & CO., DETROIT 
LuTHER D. THOMAS 
President Fidelity Trust Co., Detroit. 





First floor of the new home of the Fidelity Trust Company of Detroit, Mich. The entire space 
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has been phenomenal since its organiza- 
tion in September, 1923, with modest 
quarters in the Penobscot building. On 
December 10, 1923, the company moved 
into its present location at 147 West 
Congress street. 

Now, besides its ground floor banking 
space, it ccupies all of the building's 
second floor and a large part of the third, 
and employs many times its original 
force in the conduct of a comprehensive 
trust company business. In its mort- 
gage department alone it has advanced in 
three and one half-years from the bot- 
tom place in the trust company field to 
a position among the top three, accord- 
ing to published comparative reports of 
mortgages filed. 


THOMAS MAKES STATEMENT 


That all departments have developed 
accordingly is evidenced by the fact that 
the purchase prices of Fidelity Trust 
stock have mounted from $150 to $600 
in the last three years. 

“It was inevitable that we should ac- 
quire a well located home in the financial 
district,” said Luther D. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the institution, “for the nature 





The Union Trust building, recently 
purchased by the Fidelity Trust Co., 
of Detroit. 


of our business lays open to us the 
advantages of such ownership. Truly 
our pressing need is for adequate home 
quarters, but we were equally concerned 
in the investment angle.” 


is one large room, outlined with offices and consultation rooms. The bronze borders and 
and char.icter to the banking room. 








nual convention of the Pennsyl- 

vania Bankers Association, held 
June 8 to 10 at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh, included addresses by the 
Hon. Charles $. Dewey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the subject 
“United States Treasury Financing;” 
D. J. A. Morrow, president Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, who spoke on “How 
Does Coal Look;” Dr. B. F. Austin, resi- 
dent vice-president National Surety 


f ‘HE program of the thirty-third an- 





CLARK HAMMOND 


Vice-president Keystone National Bank 
of Pittsburgh and retiring president of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 


Company, who spoke on “Fighting Fi- 
nancial Fraud;” William G. Littleton. 
vice-president Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, who spoke on “How Should 
We Persuade an Individual to Make a 
Will?” and Dr. Lincoln Hulley, presi- 
dent Stetson University, Deland, Florida, 
who spoke on the subject “Two Sides of 
a Dollar.” 

The address of welcome to the dele- 
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PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS MEET IN PITTSBURGH 


gates was delivered by Mayor Charles 
H. Cline of Pittsburgh, and was respond- 
ed to by Harry J. Haas, vice-president 
of the association and vice-president 
First National Bank, Philadelphia. Fol- 
lowing this came the address of Presi- 
dent Clark Hammond of the association. 
Mr. Hammond is vice-president Key- 
stone National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Among addresses of committee chair- 
men delivered before the association 
were those of Paul B. Detwiler, assistant 
cashier Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank. chairman committee on public 
education; J. H. Hasbrouck, president 
Penn National Bank, Reading, chairman 
on protective information; John G. 
Reading, president Susquehanna Trust 
Company, Williamsport, chairman legis- 
lative committee; and O. Howard Wolfe, 
cashier Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank, chairman committee on bank econ- 
omies. 

The convention included a trust con- 
ference at which discussions were led by 
Carl W.  Fenninger, vice-president 
Provident Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia; Alvin Whitney, vice-president 
McKean County Trust Company, Brad- 
ford; Edgar A. Jones, vice-president 
Scranton-Lackawanna Trust Company, 
Scranton; Gwilym A. Price. trust of- 
ficer Peoples Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; and Leroy A. Mer- 
shon, manager Trust Company Division 
American Bankers Association, New 
York City. 

Entertainment features at the conven- 
tion included a convention ball in the 
ball room of the William Penn Hotel; a 
baseball game between the New York 
Giants and the Pittsburgh Pirates at 
Forbes Field; a smoker and vaudeville 
for men at the Pittsburgh Athletic As- 
sociation; a theater party for ladies at 
the Pitt Theater; a bridge luncheon for 
ladies at the Pittsburgh Country Club; 
and a golf tournament and buffet 


luncheon at the Pittsburgh Field Club. 
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‘THE Bank of Pittsburgh N. A., 

established in 1810, is in inti- 
mate contact with the business 
life of its community, and invites 
your business on the basis of an 
enviable record, ample resources, 
and a definite understanding of 
the requirements of out of town 
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© HERBERT PHOTOS, INC 

President Coolidge’s cabinet-committee for relief of Mississippi Valley flood sufferers 
conferring with members of the Red Cross flood committee. Left to right, seated, 
Admiral Stitt; Secretary Davis of the War Department; Secretary Wilbur of the 
Navy Department; James L. Feiser, acting chairman of the American Red Cross; 
Secretary Hoover of the Commerce Department, chairman of the. committee; 
Assistant Secretary Charles §. Dewey of the Navy Department; Secretary Mellon of 

the Treasury Department and Mabel T. Boardman of the Red Cross. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS MEET IN WASHINGTON; 


McHUGH SUCCEEDS CHASE AS HEAD 
OF STATE BODY 


ORE than 500 members of the 
M New York State Bankers 
Association gathered at the 

Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
for the thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the association, held June 6 to 8. 
John McHugh, president of the Chase 





JoHN McHucu 


President the Chase National Bank of 
New York and new president of the 
New York State Bankers Association. 


National Bank of New York was elected 
president of the association to succeed 
Carleton A. Chase, president First 
Trust and Deposit Company of Syra- 
cuse; Milton J. Cahill, president Utica 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Utica was elected vice-president and J. 
M. Kinney, vice-president Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo was elected treasurer. 
Among those who addressed the con- 
vention were: Ogden L. Mills, under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, who spoke on 
problems of Treasury financing; Charles 
W. Collins, Deputy Comptroller of the 
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Currency, who discussed the McFadden 
Act; John N. Babcock, vice-president 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
who spoke on “The Relation of Trust 
Service to Modern Banking;” Virgil 
Jordan, chief economist of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, who spoke 
on the prospects and problems of busi- 
ness prosperity; State Senator Caleb H. 
Baumes, chairman of the New York 
State Crime Commission and author of 
the “Baumes Law” providing for life 
imprisonment for fourth offenders, who 
spoke in defense of this measure; Frank 
H. Warder, Superintendent of Banks of 
New York State, who spoke on “Bank- 
ing Development During the Last Ten 
Years;” and Orrin C. Lester, vice-presi- 
dent Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
who spoke on “Income Management— 
the Banker’s Responsibility.” 

Illness prevented the attendance of 
President Carlton A. Chase of the as- 
sociation at the convention, and John 
McHugh, who succeeds him as president, 
presided in his place and read the presi- 
dent’s address of Mr. Chase for him. 

Standard classifications for bank earn- 
ings and expenses, which will enable 
banks intelligently to compare their 
operating costs with those of other banks 
and with the average figures for banks 
of their size. were urged by Stuart H. 
Patterson, comptroller Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, who as chairman 
of the committee on bank costs appointed 
by the association, presented a synopsis 
of the printed report of that committee 
to the convention. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Patterson’s 
committee, which resembles in many es- 
sentials the system of uniform classifica- 
tions prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the railroads of 
the country, will enable banks to secure 
more accurate comparative information 
on costs of operation than has heretofore 
been obtainable. Under the committee's 
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plan, the banks would be divided into 
three groups, depending on the amount 
of their deposits, and all banks would 
adopt uniform classifications of earnings 
and expenses according to their group- 
ing. The printed report also contains an 
indexed expense manual to facilitate the 
classification of the various items of ex- 
pense. 


CREATION OF NEW BUREAU 


The proposal also calls for the crea- 
tion of a new bureau of the association 
to be charged with the compilation of 
the data reported by member banks in 
the three groups, through which bureau 
composite information may be obtained 
by a bank desiring to ascertain whether 
it is operating up to an average stand- 
ard of efficiency for banks of its class. 

Reports were presented before the 
convention by the officers of the asso- 
ciation and by Michael Cahill, president 
Utica National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, for the committee on revision of 
the constitution and by-laws. Steven- 
son E. Ward, president National Bank 
of Commerce. submitted a report on be- 
half of the Federal legislative committee. 
Reports were also made by Jacob H. 
Herzog, vice-president National Com- 
mercial Bank and Trust Company of Al- 
hany, on state legislation; William S 
Irish, president First Bank of Brooklyn 
on county organizations; Henry Burden, 
president Cazenovia National Bank, on 
agriculture, William H. Kniffen, vice- 
president of the Bank of Rockville Cen- 
ter Trust Company, on education, and 
W. K. Payne, president of the Cayuga 
County National Bank of Auburn, on 
clearing house associations. 

The membership of the association 
showed a gain over last year, the total 
now being 1211, it was said. 

M. H. Cahill, New York State vice- 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, presided over a meeting at 
which the New York delegation elected 


the following American Bankers Asso- 
ciation officers for New York State: 

Members of the Executive Council for 
terms of three years: Carleton A. Chase 
of Syracuse and Harold K. Downey of 
Troy as successors to Willis G. Nash 
of New York and J. W. Spalding of 
New Rochelle. 

State vice-president W. A. Boyd of 
Ithaca is to succeed Mr. Cahill 

Member of nominating committee, 
James H. Perkins of New York and 
J. S. Thomas of Rochester, alternate. 

State vice-presidents for the following 
divisions also were elected for terms of 
one year: 

National Bank Division, William C. 
Feathers of Troy; Savings Bank Divi- 
sion, Harry S. Hamilton of White 
Plains; State Bank Division, E. R. 
Thomlinson of Batavia; Trust Company 
Division, W. H. Radcliffe of Nyack. 
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The Pennsylvania Company 
For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Downtown Office 


em 
Podesel Reserve 517 Chestnut St. 


System 

















Mark E. TRUMBELL, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
president of the Chicago chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. Ernest L. 
Johnson, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
was elected vice-president; and Charles 
L. Pennell, peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank, treasurer. 





WILLIAM E. DEVER 
Former mayor of Chicago, who has re- 
cently joined the Bank of America, 
Chicago, as vice-president and trust 
The Bank of America was 
Greenebaum Sons’ Bank 
and Trust Company. 


officer. 
formerly 


GerorGE S. RUSSELL, vice-president and 
director of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, died April 23 after a short 
illness. He was 77 years old. Mr. 
Russell succeeded his father as treasurer 
of the Big Four Railroad, and at the time 
of the organization of the Western Re- 
serve National Bank of Cleveland, in 
1893, he became its cashier. When this 
bank merged with the National Bank 
of Commerce, in 1899, and became the 
Bank of Commerce National Associa- 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


tion, Mr. Russell became cashier and di- 
rector of that institution and later its 
vice-president. Upon the death of Gen- 
eral Garrettson, in 1916, Mr. Russell 
was made president of that bank. 

Through the further merger of the 
bank of Commerce and the Union Na- 
tional Bank to form the Union Com- 
merce National Bank, in 1917, and the 
merger of that bank with other Cleve- 
land banking institutions to form the 
Union Trust Company, in 1920, Mr. 
Russell came into the latter organization 
as one of its vice-presidents. 


STEWART D. BECKLEY, vice-president of 
the Second National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, died recently after undergoing an 
operation. He was 41 years old. Mr. 
Beckley had been with the Houston bank 
only since the first of the year, going 
there from San Francisco and Dallas. He 
was active in the American Institute of 
Banking and at one time served the or- 
ganization as president. 


WILLIAM L. McKEE, who resigned as a 
vice-president of the National City Com- 
pany of New York last October, follow- 
ing an illness, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Chase Securities Cor- 
poration of New York. Mr. McKee is 
considered an authority on national and 
international finance and on many kinds 
of bonds. He had been with the Na- 
tional City Company since its organiza- 
tion and before that time was assistant 
head of the bond department of the 
National City Bank of New York. 


S. YounG TYREE, assistant cashier of 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., has. resigned his 
position to become a vice-president of the 
Independence Trust Company of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CHar.es H. PLATNER, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
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York, died recently at his home in New 
Jersey, following a brief illness from 
pneumonia. He had been with the 
Guaranty Trust since 1911. He was 
made an assistant trust officer in 1916, 
corporate trust officer in 1919 and vice- 
president in 1926. 


MarGaRET REYNOLDS, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, will give a course of ten lectures on 
“The Business Library” at the Riverside, 
Calif., Library Service School, July 25 
to August 5. Miss Reynolds lectured 
at the same school in 1924. 





WILLIAM A. STRONG 


Assistant vice-president Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. Strong has been named New 
York representative of the Marine 
Trust Company and the Marine Share 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York, 
according to an announcement by 
George F. Rand, president of both 
companies. The Marine will be the 
first Buffalo bank to have such an of- 
fice. Mr. Strong will maintain an 
office at 100 Broadway and will have 
direct communication with the Marine 
by means of a private leased tele- 
graph wire between Buffalo and 
New York. 
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Chairman the American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Company, who was elect- 
ed president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 


FRED A. CRANDALL, vice-president the 
National Bank of the Republic in Chi- 
cago and one of the best known bankers 
in the United States, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative of the 
Republic. 

He will make his headquarters in Los 
Angeles, and will include in his terri- 
tory the states of California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Mr. Crandall is a past president of 
the Chicago Chapter of American In- 
stitute of Banking and has at times 
served as president of the National 
American Institute of Banking, as a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association; as 
vice-president of the A. B. A. for IIli- 
nois, and as chairman of the Clearing 
House Section of the American Bankers 
Association. 


F. H. McKnicut, for the last five years 
special European representative of the 
First National Bank in Boston, has been 
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ROTARY WITH FLOOD LIGHT 
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for 20 installations 
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elected president of Grace National 
Bank of New York, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of J. Louis 
Schaefer. 

He is well-known in New York bank- 
ing circles having gone there from Pitts- 
burgh in 1909 as secretary of the 
“American Group” consisting of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the 
First National Bank and the National 
City Bank organized to participate: in 
international loans to China. Mr. 
McKnight later became a member of the 
staff of J. P. Morgan & Co. and was 
closely associated with their activities as 
purchasing agents for the British and 
French Governments. 

When the United States entered the 
war, Mr. McKnight entered the Platts- 
burgh training camp, was commissioned 
a captain and went overseas. After 
active service he had charge of the de- 
partment of public works in the Amer- 
ican sector of the occupied territory and 
during the peace negotiations at Paris 
was financial assistant to Herbert 
Hoover, head of the American Food Ad- 
ministration. Returning to New York, 
Mr. McKnight rejoined the Morgan in- 
terests and subsequently went abroad in 
the interest of the Foreign Commerce 
Corporation of America organized by 
that firm. In 1922 he became the sne- 
cial European representative of the First 
National Bank of Boston with offices in 
London, Paris and Berlin. 


JERSEY CITY BANK HAS NEW 
OFFICERS 


THE First National Bank of Jersey City 
has announced the appointment of two 
new assistant vice-presidents, Edwin 
Spoerl and Norman Dixon, to have 
charge of two new branches to be opened 
by the institution this month. 

Mr. Dixon, formerly with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and recently engaged in banking in Jer 
sey City, will manage the Hudson City 
branch of the First National, located at 
286 Central avenue, Jersey City. 














AT THE POINT OF CONTACT 


Thrift Posters displayed in your 
lobby—at the point of contact—will 
spread your spirit of friendliness to 
new people as they come into your 
bank. 

Well illustrated Thrift Posters, 
properly framed and placed, have 
attention value, interest value, de- 
sire value, and the special urge to 
action at the point of contact. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of New York, Inc. 
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Mr. Spoerl, who has for several years 
been prominent in Jersey City financial 
circles, will be manager of the Old Ber- 
gen branch of the First National, lo- 
cated at 89 Monticello avenue. 

Kelley Graham, president of the bank, 
said that the First National Bank of 
Jersey City was the first institution in 
the United States to secure branch bank- 
ing privileges under the McFadden act. 
The two new branches of the bank, he 
said, are the first steps in a program 
of extension of the service which has 
been rendered from the main office of 
the bank at 1 Exchange Place, for the 
last sixty-three years. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL OPENS 
TIMES SQUARE BRANCH 


THE Chemical National Bank of New 
York opened a branch at Times Square, 
in the Paramount building, recently with 





MEREDITH Woop 





the words, “It’s 103 years old the day it Assistant vice-president the Chemical 
opens.” The office is in charge of Mere- National Bank of New York and 
dith Wood, assistant vice-president, who manager of the new Times Square 
became associated with the Chemical branch. 
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bank immediately after his graduation 
from Williams college. Associated with 
him as assistant managers are Raymond 
C. Ball, Freedrick J. Brettman, Jr., 
Walter D. Lee and Harold J. Marsh. 
The members of the advisory board 
of the Times Square branch are: Robert 
Goelet, a director of the Chemical Bank 
and a prominent real estate owner whose 
family has been connected with the bank 
for almost 100 years; J. I. H. Herbert, 
treasurer J. C. Penney Company; Mess- 
more Kendall, director Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Corporation; Frederick A. Mun- 
schenheim, president Hotel Astor; R. W. 
Saunders, comptroller Famous Players 
Lasky Company; Adolph Zukor, presi- 
dent Famous Players Lasky Company. 
The Chemical Bank in financial cir- 
cles has long been known as “Old 
Bullion,” having been given this title 
during the panic of 1857 when it was 
the only bank that continued making 
specie payments. The Chemical Bank 
has had a unique and dramatic career. 
Its stock sold at one time as high as 
$5000 a share. That was when its cap- 
ital was only $300,000. It later declared 
a 900 per cent. stock dividend in 1907. 
In January, 1927, the bank declared a 
$500,000 stock dividend, raising its capi- 
tal to $5,000,000. Its surplus and un- 
divided profits are $19,000,000. The 
Chemical Bank is the outgrowth of the 
old Chemical Manufacturing Company 
which was located in-Greenwich Village. 
The charter of this company was amend- 
ed to permit it to do a banking business, 
since it was very difficult at that time 
to secure bank charters. Since that time 
the name has remained unchanged. 
Percy H. Johnston is president of the 
Chemical Bank. 


BANK OF NEW YORK AND 
TRUST COMPANY TO BUILD 


Tue Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, will erect a thirty- 
two story bank and office building on 
the northeast corner of Wall and 
William streets, according to plans an- 
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Architect's drawing of the new build- 

ing to be erected for the Bank of 

New York and Trust Company, 
New York. 





















































SECOND NATIONAL BANK, NASHUA, N. H. 


HE fear of an excessive overhead expense pre- 

vents many a banker from having erected the 
adequate and imposing bank building demanded by 
his institution. This problem may often be solved 
by incorporating a floor of offices above the banking 
room. Such an arrangement not only produces a 
substantial income and brings the name of the bank 
to public attention but affords a ready means of 
expansion in later years. The individuality of a 
bank building is not lost in the photograph above 
and still twelve offices are provided on the second 
floor. 


MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 


INCORPORATED 
ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
221 WEST 577 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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nounced recently by the company. The 
building will occupy the site, at 
48 Wall street, purchased by the Bank 
of New York in 1796, and the additional 
property at 50 Wall street, recently 
bought by the bank. The building will 
have a frontage on Wall street of 99 
feet, and will extend 126 feet on 
William street. It will be capped by a 
tower which will rise 470 feet from street 
level. 

The building will recall the American 
Colonial architecture. The exterior is to 
be of granite with a limestone base. A 
set-back will be at the fourteenth floor 
and three additional set-backs will be at 
the twentieth, twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth floors, respectively. 

The present structures on the site are 
already being demolished and it is ex- 
pected that the building will be com- 
pleted in the spring of 1929. The bank 
has temporary quarters at 76 William 
street. 


NEW BUILDINGS OF THOMAS M. 
JAMES COMPANY 


AMONG new work of the Thomas M. 
James Company, bank architects, Boston 
and New York, are the new colonial 
building at Stafford Springs, Conn., for 
the Stafford Savings Bank, and a fine 
new building at Newburyport, Mass., 
for the Newburyport Five Cents Savings 
Bank. The latter will be a colonial 
building, in keeping with the Newbury- 
port traditions, the bank occupying the 
ground floor, with offices on the second 
floor. The extensive alterations and ad- 
ditions for the Mechanics National Bank 
of Worcester, Mass., are also about to 
start. 


COOPERSTOWN NATIONAL 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


THE surplus of the First National Bank 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., was increased 
by $50,000, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, making the new sur- 
plus $300,000. This is the last of suc- 


cessive additions to the surplus which 
have resulted in an increase in the sur- 
plus of $200,000 in the last four years. 
During the same time the resources of 
the bank have grown approximately 
$1,000,000 and deposits are substantially 
larger. 

The bank was established in 1830 as 
the Otsego County Bank. 

The officers are George H. White, 
president; Charles A. Scott, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Hale, cashier; and John F. 
Moakler, assistant cashier. The bank 
maintains an active trust department 
under the management and supervision 
of its board of directors and George H. 
White, Frank Hale and John F. Moak- 
ler, trust officers. 


WORCESTER BANK TO ENLARGE 


THE Peoples Savings Bank of Worcester, 
Mass., has long been confronted with 
the difficulty of doing a steadily increas- 
ing business, with deposits of over $33,- 
000,000, in a building of restricted 
space, with no possibility of increasing 
the ground area. So as soon as the nec- 
essary alterations can be made from the 
plans of Thomas M. James Company, 
bank architects, all business but the re- 
ceiving of deposits and payments from 
accounts will be removed from the 
ground floor. The officers will occupy 
the second floor and the third floor will 
be given over entirely to the working 
forces of the bank, connected with other 
floors by Lamson system. This is the 
first time this plan has been worked out 
in a New England savings bank and it 
is expected that a business of $100,- 
000,000 may be done without further 
changes. 


EDITOR TENDERED BIRTHDAY 
DINNER 


Ermer H. Youngman, editor of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, enroute to Eu- 
rope on the French liner S. S. Paris, was 
tendered a special birthday dinner on the 
evening of April 26. 
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EVANS WOOLLEN SUGGESTED 
FOR PRESIDENT 


THE candidacy of Evans Woollen, presi- 
dent Fletcher Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, for the Demo 
cratic nomination for president in 1928 
has been formally put forward by 





Evans WOOLLEN 


President the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


leaders of the Democratic party in In- 
dianapolis. At the same time it was 
made clear that Mr. Woollen would not 
accept second place on the ticket. 

Mr. Woollen was defeated for the 
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short term United States senatorship at 
the last election. 

Representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions made the statement that Mr. 
Woollen was held in as much esteem as 
former Governor Lowden, of Illinois, 
who has been mentioned as a candidate 
for the Republican nomination. They 
said the farmers felt the Indiana Demo- 
crat would do everything within his 
power to give them relief. 


BOWERY BANK PLANS CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


Directors of the Bowery and East River 
National Bank, New York, have ap- 
proved a recommendation to increase the 
bank’s capital by issuing 10,000 addition- 
al shares, to be offered to present stock- 
holders at $450 a share. A special meet- 
ing of stockholders will be called to vote 
on the proposition. 

Of the proceeds from the stock sale, 
$1,000,000 will be added to the bank’s 
capital, it is planned, to increase capital 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, and the 
balance of $3,500,000 will be allocated 
to the surplus account, surplus and un- 
divided profits being increased by it to 
$7,273,828. 

The total capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits will amount to $11,273,828, 
compared with $6,773,828 at the time of 
the last report on the bank's condition 
as of March 23 this year. 

The reason assigned for the proposed 
increase is to maintain a proper ratio be- 
tween capital and deposits. The deposits 
of the Bowery and East River National 
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Bank, both at its main office and at all 
its branches, have increased so rapidly 
in the last year as to make this action de- 
sirable in the opinion of the board. Its 
deposits total more than $82,000,000, 
where as recently as the end of last 
year the aggregate reported was $67,- 
238,269. 


ASBURY PARK BANK BUYS CITY 
BUILDING 


THE Asbury Park Trust Company, As- 
bury Park, N. J., has bought the city 
commission building for the Asbury 
Park Guarantee Mortgage and Title 
Company. The latter company was or- 
ganized several weeks ago with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000,000. It is en- 
gaged in first bond and mortgage business 
and title insurance. 

Officers of the company are William 
J. Couse, president; J. Lyle Kinmonth, 
first vice-president; Warren H. Smock, 
second vice-president; William C. Rog- 
ers, secretary and Albert Robbins, 
treasurer. 


GERRES 


Fresh Air for Your Office 


Gerdes Ventilating Systems and Electric Window Ventilators 
diffuse healthful and invigorating unheated fresh air without causing 
draft or chill, and prevent the infiltration of poisonous automobile 
gases as well as dust and soot which is so prevalent during the Summer 


Every installation is guaranteed as regards workmanship, material 
and functioning—that is, a satisfactory result to the owner is 


A booklet descriptive of the Gerdes Method and containing a list 
of references of the highest character will be sent upon request. 


Reports and proposals are made without obligation or charge. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERRES 











GUARDIAN TRUST ELECTS 
WILLIAM B. HARDING 


CLARENCE G. APPLETON, president of 
the Guardian Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Newark, has announced the elec- 
tion of William B. Harding as a vice- 
president of the institution. Mr. Hard- 
ing will be head of a branch which the 
company is to open in the Union build- 
ing. Mr. Harding has formerly been 
vice-president and credit manager of the 
Merchants Trust Company, Newark. 


TRENTON BANKING COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES CHANGES 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
Trenton Banking Company, Trenton, 
N. J., of the election of William Green, 
first vice-president, to the presidency, fol- 
lowing the resignation of John A. Camp- 
bell. Mr. Campbell was made chairman 
of the board. He had been president for 
twenty-two years. 

Robert W. Howell, a vice-president, 
was made first vice-president, and C. 
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Multiclass Coupon Book. 
Patented Feb. 24, 1925—Aug. 4, 1925 
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Here is a sample of Page 5 Outcault’s Multiclass 
Coupon Book. Space in center for double 
rubber “Paid” stamp. Black dots on $1.00 
Class show punch holes. Printed on canary 
colored bond in green ink. Totals Paid are in 
red ink. Also number at top. 

Payment dates are on the jacket or container. 
Never gets out of date. 

Can be used for Christmas Club, Vacation or 
any kind of Thrift Club. 

It reduces the cost of handling accounts. 

Ask for a sample. We will cheerfully send it. 


OUTCAULT Advertising Co. 
221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Herbert Fetter and Samuel H. Bullock 
were elected vice-presidents. Ira Frost 
was re-elected cashier. A new post, that 
of controller-auditor, was created and 
Caleb S. Green, a brother of the new 
president, was named to the place. 
The directors voted to recommend to 
the stockholders that the capital and sur- 
plus each be increased from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000 and decided to at once begin 
construction of an addition to the main 
building. A branch bank is soon to be 


opened in the western section of the city. 


NEW JERSEY BANK ANNOUNCES 
STAFF CHANGES 


THE Second National Bank of Paterson, 
N. J., has made a number of changes 
in its official staff. The personnel at 
present is as follows: William D. 


Blauvelt, president; Samuel S. Evans, 
first vice-president; Wessels Van Blar- 


com, second vice-president; Roland G. 
Eves, third vice-president and trust of- 
ficer; Ernest E. Blauvelt, cashier; A. 
Harold Bond, Otto Del Vecchio, assist- 
ant cashiers. 


ST. LOUIS COMPANY OPENS 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


THE First National Company, invest- 
ment division of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, has established a real estate 
department, according to announcement 
by F. O. Watts, president of the bank. 
The. department will be managed by 
Forest K. Woodruff, who is well ac- 
quainted with real estate problems and 
experienced in the work of fitting busi- 
ness needs to available properties. 


DR. GEPHART HEADS, BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dr. W. F. GEPHART, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, has 
been elected president of the Bankers 
Association for Foreign Trade, which 
held its annual meeting at French Lick, 
Ind., recently. 

The association is composed ,of prac- 
tically every bank east of the Rocky 
Mountains which does an extensive for- 
eign business. The purpose of the organ- 
ization is two-fold: First to carry on 
an educational work among bankers and 
business men with respect to sound pro- 
cedure in the financing of foreign trade 
and, second, to encourage the adoption 
of more uniform practices with respect 
to foreign banking on the part of Amer- 
ican banks. In substance, the aim of 
this organization is for all foreign bank- 
ing departments of American banks to 
co-operate for the purpose of extending 
the foreign trade of the United States. 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS ON 
TAXATION MEET 


J. L. KAHN of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, was elected chairman 
of the Committee of Banking Institu- 
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tions on Taxation at the ninth annual 
meeting of the organization held recent: 
ly. E. T. Ward of the Bank of Mon- 
treal was elected vice-chairman and J. 
D. Smith of the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York, secretary and treas- 
urer. The committee is an organization 
comprising most of the large New York 
banks and has been active in matters 
of taxation, both state and Federal, af- 
fecting their bank and clients. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
CHANGES NAME 


RECOGNIZING the growing importance of 
its trust department the Public National 
Bank of New York has given it a part- 
nership, so to speak, by changing the 
name of the institution to the Public 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
This department, according to announce- 
ment by the institution, is ideally 
equipped to serve as executor, trustee, 
custodian, registrar, transfer agent, and 
in eveiy other fiduciary capacity. 

Resources of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company, according to 
its last statement, are more than $135,- 
000,000. It operates twenty-eight of- 
fices—eight in Manhattan, ten in the 
Bronx, nine in Brooklyn and one at 
Coney Island. 

The worth of an investment in the 
bank’s stock is shown by an interesting 
table of the record of a stockholder who 
purchased 100 shares of the bank’s stock 
in February, 1910, and who has, since 
then, taken advantage of his right to 
buy new stock offered to him by the 
bank during its growth. During the 
years up to and including February, 
1924, the stockholder would have accum- 
ulated 4000 shares of stock at a cost of 
$333,500. These are worth, at the 
present time, according to the table, $2,- 
800,000. 

A second table shows the growth of 
the institution, which has made possible 
this record. Beginning in December, 
1908, with a capital of $100,000, in- 
creases have been made consistently so 
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that the capital of the bank in December, 
1925, was $4,000,000. A plan is now 
under way to further increase the capital. 

Under the proposed plan the capital of 
the above mentioned stockholder will be 
increased to 5000 shares, 500 as a stock 
dividend and 500 by subscription at 
$200 a share. This will entail a cost of 
$100,000, thereby making the total cost 
of the 5000 shares $433,500, whereas the 
stock will be worth approximately $3,- 
000,000. The cash dividends received 
during the period have been more than 
sufficient to pay for the additional stock 
offered 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES 
TRUST'S GROWTH 


THE year ended November 30, 1926, 
was one of “remarkable growth and 
progress” for the International Securities 
Trust of America, Boston, according to 
its recently published report. 

During the year the. trust's. resources 
have increased from $6,819,647 to $25,- 
475,909 and its surplus, reserves and un- 
divided profits have grown from $160,- 
290 to $1,294,995. 

Earnings were substantially in excess 
of bond interest and preferred dividends. 
The net earnings remaining after the 
payment of preferred dividends, before 
deducting reserves, were $1,280,344, out 
of which $266,735 was paid out as divi- 
dends on the common shares. The bal- 
ance, $1,013,609, was carried to surplus 
and reserves. Gross cash earnings, after 
the deduction of taxes, on the average 
capital employed throughout the year 
were over 14 per cent. 

The number of preferred stockholders 
increased during the year from 945 to 
4553 and the number of common stock- 
holders from 1340 to 5190. 

During the year the trustees suggeste} 
the appointment of a security holders’ 
examining committee for the purpose of 
examining into the affairs and operations 
of the trust from an independent point 
of view, of checking the investments of 
the trust to ascertain whether they are 
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qualified under the rigid rules as to in- 
vestment adopted bv the trustees, and of 
reporting their findings at the annual 
meeting. The following committee was 
appointed: Simon B. Storer, consulting 
engineer, Syracuse, N. Y¥.; Edmund S. 
Wolfe, president the First National Bank 
of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Elmer H. Youngman, Editor The 
Bankers Magazine, New York. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL IN NEW 
HOME 


AN open house on two evenings during 
May, during which customers and other 
folk of the community were invited to 
visit the new home of the institution, 
was held by the Wisconsin National 
Bank, Watertown, Wis., in opening its 
new bank and office building. The build- 
ing includes a basement and three floors 
and is 103 feet long and 24 feet wide. 
The main banking room, officers’ quar- 
ters and safe deposit department are on 
the first floor of the building. They, as 
well as the rest of the building, are 
equipped with the most modern fixtures 
and bank equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK MERGER 


THE Mitten Men & Management Bank 
€& Trust Company, Philadelphia, will 
take over the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Title and Trust Company, of 
the same city, according to announce- 
ments by the two banks. Both institu- 
tions will continue to occupy their re- 
spective quarters. 

Stockholders of the Mitten bank will 
be asked to approve a plan for an in- 
crease in capital stock from $3,000,000 
to $3.500,000 to take care of the merger. 

Six representatives of the Brotherhood 
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bank have been asked to serve on the 
board of the new institution. They in- 
clude Freas B. Snyder, president of the 
Brotherhood institution; Rush Gramm, 
Lawrence V. Byrnes, Willis N. Doan, 
Harry T. Cooper and Walter T. Jenkins. 

The entire personnel of the Brother- 
hood bank will be effectively merged 
with that of Mitten bank, there being 
added to the staff of Mitten bank the 
following Brotherhood Bank officers: 
Freas B. Snyder, president of the 
Brotherhood bank, will be executive vice- 
president of Mitten Bank; Lawrence V. 
Byrnes, assistant vice-president; and 
William L. Riddle, assistant secretarv 
and treasurer. 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY ARTICLE 
REPRINTED 


AN illustrated article on “The Increasing 
Use of Night Depository Systems,” pub- 
lished in the May issue of THE BANKERS 
MaGAzZINE, in which was used a number 
of comprehensive sketches of the night 
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depository as installed by Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, 400 Broadway, 
New York, has been reprinted by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Company. A copy 
will be sent to anvone who wishes one. 
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PHILADELPHIA BANK IS SIXTY- 
FOUR YEARS OLD 


THE First National Bank of Philadelphia 
has recently celebrated the anniversary 
of its founding, which took place May 
29, 1863. At this time the first meeting 
was held by a group of men to organize 
under the National Bank Act, which had 
just been passed by Congress and signed 
by President Lincoln. 


INTERSTATE TRUST TO MERGE 
TWO BANKS 


THE Interstate Trust Company, opened 
last October in downtown New York, 
has taken over two banking institutions, 
according to announcement by George 
S. Silzer, president of the bank and 
former Governor of New Jersey. The 
bank has recently acquired the business 
of Bloomingdale Brothers, private bank- 
ers, and of the Franklin National Bank 
of New York. Both will be formally 
merged July 1. 

Combined resources of the three insti- 
tutions will exceed $26,000,000. Mr. 
Silzer in announcing the merger said that 
it would provide a greater and broader 
field of usefulness, increasing the facili- 
ties of the company to serve not only 
downtown New York but also the Hud- 
son and Franklin street districts and the 
59th street and Lexington avenue sec- 
tions of the city. The two institutions 
to be taken over will be operated as 
branches of the trust company. 

Upon completion of the consolida- 
tion, the Interstate Trust Company will 


increase its capital from $3,000,000 to 
$3,800,000 and will have a surplus of 
$1,300,000. 

The latest statements of the three in- 
stitutions showed that the Interstate 
Trust Company had total resources in 
excess of $17,000,000, the Franklin Na- 





GEorGE §S. SILZER 


President the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


tional Bank more than $6,000,000 and 
Bloomingdale Brothers approximately 
$3,000,000. The Franklin National 
Bank at present has a capital of $800,- 
000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $482,500. The last statement of 
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Foreign Languages 
Easily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the study of any foreign language a sur- 
srisingly simple, easy and pleasant matter. 
-xperienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Instruc- 
tion. Reasonable tuition. Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


NEW CLASSES 
in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Penn. 1188 
Triangle 1946 


30 West 34th St. 

218 Livingston St., B’klyn. 
Over 300 branches throughout 
the world. 

Teachers will be sent to Financial and 


Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 





























Bloomingdale Brothers showed a capital 
and surplus of $1,275,000 and undivided 
profits of $72,277. 

The Interstate Trust Company has 
expanded rapidly since its organization, 
increasing its deposits from $2,693,759 
at the opening of its business to more 
than $12,000,000 at the present time. 
The acquisition of the Franklin and 
Bloomingdale banks will swell deposits 
to approximately $19,000,000. 

The board of directors of the Inter- 
state Trust Company will be enlarged 
upon completion of the merger to give 
representation to the new interests. Its 
members will be E. N. Brown, chairman 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway and 
chairman Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway; Eugene P. Thomas, pres- 
ident United States Steel Products Com- 
pany; De Witt Millhauser, Speyer & 
Co.; A. Curtin Fetterolf, vice-president 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 


pany; John W. Doty, chairman Founda- 
tion Company; Samuel J. Bloomingdale, 
president Bloomingdale Bros., Inc.; 
George S. Silzer, president Interstate 
Trust Company; William V. Griffin, 
president Brady Security and Realty 
Corp.; Carleton H. Palmer, president 
E. R. Squibb & Sons; Ralph Wolf, at- 
torney, Hays, Hershfield & Wolf; James 
A. Kenny, vice-president William F. 
Kenny Company; John W. Burrows, 
American Woolen Company of New 
York; Herbert C. Lakin, president The 
Cuba Company; Arthur P. Smith, vice- 
president Interstate Trust Company; Al- 
bert T. Johnson, vice-president the Bor- 
den Company, Milk Products; William 
J. Weller, secretary and treasurer Reid 
Ice Cream Company; Arthur P. Wil- 
liams, president of R. C. Williams © 
Co., Inc., wholesale grocers; F. A. 
Williams, vice-president Cannon Mills, 
Inc., cotton goods; Andrew Wilson. 
Wm. A. Camp & Co., dried fruits and 
nuts: and Isaac Alpern, president Perth 
Amboy Trust Company. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
SHOWS INCREASE 


GROWTH in resources, earnings and 
number of shareholders of the American 
Founders Trust, Boston, is shown by the 








TOBACCO PRODUCTS | 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held this day, a quar- 
terly dividend of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per 
share on the common capital 
stock of the corporation was 
| declared payable on July 15, 
| 1927, to stockholders of record 
| at the close of business on June 
24, 1927. 


GEORGF WATTLEY 


Treasurer 
June 10, 1927 
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annual report of the company for the 
fiscal year ended November 30, 1926, 
and report of which has just been pub- 
lished. 

Capital and surplus increased from 
$4,138,749 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year to $12,373,646. Financing subse- 
quent to the close of the fiscal year 
brought the capital and surplus to $16,- 
917,019. Surplus, reserves and un- 
divided profits increased from $1,590,- 
714.05 to $3,631,453.08. 

Gross cash earnings of the trust were 
$1,277,280.23, which was 14.51 per 
cent. on the average capital and surplus 
during the year. After payment of all 
charges, taxes and dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock, the company was able to 
carry to surplus the amount of $507,326 
in cash. 

On March 1, 1926, there were 2449 
holders of common shares, 2329 holders 
of first preferred shares, and 298 holders 
of second preferred shares. On March 
1, 1927, there were 4875 holders of 
common shares, 4627 holders of first pre- 
ferred shares, and 324 holders of second 
preferred shares. 

The reserves for first preferred share 
dividends appropriated from surplus 
now aggregate $257,104. The reserve 
for the outstanding second preferred 
shares has been accumulated to its maxi- 
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Hotel Somerset 
Boston, Mass. 


Situated in the Back Bay section, 
on one of the most beautiful 








avenues in the U. S., and at the 
entrance to the famous Metro- 
politan Park System. 
Room with bath $3. to $10. per day. 
European Plan 
William P. Lyle, Manager 
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The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Curolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 








Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus ahaa 650,000.00 
ReSOUPCES 2neeeeenenn nee 25,000,000.00 

















mum of $71,460, or five times the an- 
nual dividend requirements on the sec- 
ond preferred shares. 


NEW YORK A. I. B. ELECTIONS 


NELSON M. McKernan, of the American 
Exchange-Irving Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the New York 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
He was first vice-president last year. 
Other officers elected for the coming year 
include: Walter M. Monsees, Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, first vice- 
president; Clifford L. Lundgren, Chase 
National Bank, second vice-president; 
Payson G. Gates, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. treasurer, and Mortimer F. Hill of 
the Equitable Trust Company. chief 
counsel. 

The chapter gave diplomas this month 
to 130 graduates from its three-year 
course. Victor A. Lersner, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, gave an ad- 
dress to the graduates, stressing loyalty to 
the principles of justice and fairness, at 
the graduation exercises, which were held 
in the Brick Presbyterian church. Prizes 
were awarded to those who had received 
the highest marks for the entire course 
and to those with the highest average 
grades for each of the three years. A 
special prize of $50 in gold was awarded 
to Donald Ferguson for his essay on 
“Bank Stocks as an Investment.” 
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International Securities 
| Trust of America 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


For information about this 
investment trust, address 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street 
New York 


1 Federal Street 
Boston 














CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS 
BANKERS 


The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the Illinois Bankers Association, 
will be held in Danville, Ill, June 
23 and 24 at the Wolford Hotel. 

Wednesday, June 22 will be devoted 
to meetings of committees and the execu- 
tive council, the first session of the con- 
vention being held the morning of the 
23rd. There will be three sessions, two 
on the 23rd and one the morning of the 
24th. 

While the program is not completed, 
some of the principal speakers who have 
accepted a place on it are: M. A. Tray- 
lor, president of the American Bankers 
Association ,and president First National 
Bank, Chicago, who will speak on “The 
McFadden Act and ‘Other Things;” 
Senator A. S. Cuthbertson, Bunker Hill, 
Illinois, on “Bringing the Criminal Law 
Up To Date;” Charles H. Meyer, chief 
examiner of Chicago Clearing House 
Association, on “Clearing House Super- 
vision vs. Deposit Guarantee Legisla- 
tion;” Charles A. Ewing of Decatur, 
who is the author of a plan to remedy 
the agricultural situation: H. E. Read of 
St. Louis, Mo., editor for McMillan & 
Company of New York. on “Banking 
The Greatest Business in the World;” 
W. L. Barnhart of the National Surety 
Company of New York, an expert on 
forgery matters, on “Criminal Psychol- 





ogy;” G. Gale Gilbert, chief of the se- 
curities department of the office of the 
Secretary of State of Illinois; C. W. 
Swengel, the association’s new publicity 
director. 


HOWARD F. BEEBE DIES 


Howard F. Beebe, vice-president and a 
director of Harris, Forbes & Co., New 
York, and a former president of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, died re- 
cently after a short illness. 

Mr. Beebe was instrumental in bring- 
ing to New York several important Eu- 
ropeans loans during the last few years. 
He played an important part in the de- 
velopment of municipal financing in this 
country, and was widely known, both 
in this country, and abroad, for his 
work in the investment banking field. 

Mr. Beebe, who was 46 years old, 
joined Harris, Forbes & Co. in 1904 
and for many years had been head of 
the firm’s municipal bond department. 
Among his early associates in developing 
municipal financing with Harris, Forbes 
& Co. was William L. McKee, who 
later became a vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Company and who is now a 
vice-president of the Chase Securities 
Corporation. 

The preparation of the Federal Farm 
Loan act was partly the work of Mr. 
Beebe, and he had continued in close 
touch with the development of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank System and the distribu- 
tion of Farm Loan bonds. He had also 
been active in the development of poli- 
cies and ethics of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America. When he 
died he was chairman of the association’s 
committee on foreign securities. He 
served as president of the association in 
1921 and 1922, and had also been chair- 
man of the municipal bond committee 
for several terms. As chairman of the 


association’s legislative committee, he had 
sponsored many reforms in taxation and 
legislation in the interests of the invest- 
ing public. 























EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 



































Architect’s drawing of the new head office of Lloyds Bank Limited, London, showing 
the Cornhill elevation. 
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The new home of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., 

not only furnishes the bank with modern and adequate banking 

quarters, but provides an excellent office building as well. The 

building was designed by Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect and 
equipment engineer, New York. 








The interior of the Second National Bank, Nashua, N. H., is spacious and well 
lighted, representative of the modern desire for simplicity and dignity in bank 
The banking room beyond the bronze grille is devoted to a modern and com- 
pletely protected safe deposit vault and coupon booth room facilities. 


design. 


The interior walls of the Second National Bank, Nashua, N. H., are of cut cast stone, 

the floor of marble, and the counterscreen of marble and bronze. Ample space has 

been provided in the front of the banking room at the right for officers’ quarters and 

at the left a ladies’ retiring room. Mowbray & Uffinger of New York were the 
designers and supervisors of this building. 











The new vault of the Long Island City branch of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 

pany, New York, has a circular entrance with a door of Infusite, offering greatest 

resistance to oxy-acetylene torch. The vault was installed by the York Safe and Lock 
Company of York, ‘Pa. 


Exterior of the newly altered and enlarged East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., showing addition at the rear and the first floor refaced with limestone. 
The interior was also modernized and a large safe deposit department provided for 
in the basement. The remodelling was the work of Holmes and Winslow, architects, 


New York City. 
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COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Houston, Texas, week of October 24. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Detroit, July 11-15. 


CANADIAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


COLORADO BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Estes Park, June 24-25. Secretary, 
L. F. Scarboro, Tabor Opera House, Denver. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Hot Springs, Va., June 
9-11. Secretary, W. J. Waller, vice-presi- 
dent Federal-American National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, West Baden, Ind., September 12- 
15. Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 
231 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hayden Lake, June 14-15. Headquarters Bo- 
zanta Tavern. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, vice- 
president Boise City National Bank, Boise. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Danville, June 23-24. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 


IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Des 
Moines, June 20-22. Secretary, Frank Warner, 
430 Liberty Building, Des Moines. 


MAINE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
South Poland, June 18. Secretary, Edward S. 
Kennard, Rumford National Bank, Rumford. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATION, New Bedford, September 
15-17. . Headquarters, New Bedford Hotel. 
Executive manager, D. S. Sylvester, 80 Fed- 
eral street, Boston. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Detroit, June 18-24. Secretary, 
Mrs. H. M. Brown, 723 Ford Building, De- 


troit. 


MINNESOTA . BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, St. Paul, June 8-10. Secretary, F. P. 
Fellows, 718 National Building, Minneapolis. 


MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Helena, July 21-23. Secretary, John 
Romersa, Box 619, Kalispell. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CRED- 
IT MEN, Louisville, Ky., June 6-10. Execu- 
tive secretary, J. H. Tregoe, 1 Park avenue, 
New York City. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October 20-22. Secretary, 
M. F. Barnes, First National Bank Building, 
Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Washington, D. C., June 68. 
Headquarters, the Mayflower Hotel. Secretary, 
Edward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New York 
City. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Jamestown, June 15-16. Head- 
quarters, Gladstone Hotel. Secretary, W. C. 
McFadden, 54 Broadway, Fargo. 


OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cedarpoint, June 15-16. Secretary, S. A. 
Roach, Huntington Bank Building, Columbus. 


PACIFIC COAST TRUST CONFER- 
ENCE, Portland, Ore., August 11-13. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Pittsburgh, June 8-10. Head- 
quarters, William Penn Hotel. Secretary, C. 
F. Zimmerman, First National Bank, Hunt- 
ingdon. 

SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Ashville, N. C., June 27-29. 
Headquarters, the Battery Park Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Henry S. Johnson, Columbia, S. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Deadwood, July 1-2. Head- 
quarters, Franklin Hotel, Secretary, Geo. A. 
Starring, Huron. 


UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Salt 
Lake City, June 10-11. Secretary, Carl R. 
Marcusen, Price Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Price. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Virginia Beach, June 23-25. Secretary, Scott 
Irby, Kenbridge. 

WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA- 


TION, Tacoma, June 9-11. Secretary, J. W. 
Brislawn, Alaska Building, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Madison, June 21-23. Secretary, Wall 
G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Thermopolis, September 1. Secretary, Harry 


B. Henderson, First Joint Stock Land Bank, 
Cheyenne. 
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The new home of the Putnam Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn., is of Indiana 

limestone and of Greek Doric design. The building and its equipment were designed 

by and erected under the supervision of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., architects and 
engineers of New York. 
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Public space in the main banking room, showing entrance to officers’ quarters on 


the right and to the women’s department on the left. 


In the rear is shown the heavy 


bronze grille protecting the entrance to the vaults. 


NEW BUILDING OF THE PUTNAM TRUST 
COMPANY OF GREENWICH, CONN. 


MONUMENTAL new build- 

ing, designed to be a source 

of beauty to the community and 
the safest depository that modern 
science can devise for the money and se- 
curities of its patrons, is the latest sign 
of the success which has marked the 
growth of the Putnam Trust Company 
of Greenwich, Conn., during its fourteen 
years of existence. 

The building, which was designed by 
and erected under the supervision of 
Morgan, French & Co., Inc., architects 
and engineers of New York, is of Greek 
Doric design, with massive columns 
flanking the front entrance and pilasters 
harmonizing with the columns employed 
down the side. 

An interesting feature of the construc- 
tion is the arrangement of the window 
openings. They are wide and high and, 
since the building is situated on a corner, 
afford an unusually well lighted banking 


room. A screen wall pierced by smaller 
openings and separated from the upper 
portion by an ornamental band adds to 
the beauty of each window. 

The walls of the structure are of se- 
lected buff Indiana limestone, rising from 
a four-foot granite base. The entrance 
doors are of bronze, below a bronze 
grille, above which is suspended a bronze 
clock. The doors open upon a spacious 
vestibule finished in marble, and thence: 
into the public banking room. 

The interior of the building is in arch- 
itectural harmony with its exterior. The 
banking room is simply treated with 
pilasters and a heavy beamed ceiling, ¢m- 
bellished with ornamental plaster and 
attractively decorated. On the front wall 
is a bas relief portrait, cast in bronze by 
the Gorham Company from an original 
by George T. Brewster, of General 
Israel Putnam, from whom the Putnam 
Trust Company takes its name. 
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The ladies’ department. 
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Officers’ quarters are at the right of 
the public space and behind them is a 
room for the president, conference 
rooms, telephone booths, etc. An alcove 
for callers adjoins the desk space. Di- 
rectly opposite, occupying a space similar 
to that of the officers’ quarters, is the 
women’s department, attractively dec- 
orated and furnished. 

The lobby itself is 18 by 72 feet. On 
one side are seven windows for commer- 
cial and Christmas Club accounts and 
opposite them seven for note tellers, sav- 
ings and foreign exchange. The counter- 
screen is of Tavernelle marble. Cage divi- 
sions are marked by marble pilasters and 
the screen is completed by etched plate 
glass set in bronze wickets and frames. 

A bronze grille and gate at the rear 
of the banking room open upon the vault 
enclosure. The vault door is circular and 
twenty-six tons in weight and the walls 
of the vault are eighteen inches thick. 
The vault provides for 3000 individual 


boxes. It was manufactured and in- 
stalled by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Company. 

At the front and rear of the main 
banking room are mezzanine floors. That 
at the front is occupied by the directors’ 
room, reached by a stairway from the 
officers’ space, and attractively finished 
and furnished. Its casement windows 
overlook the banking room. Bookkeeping 
machines occupy the rear mezzanine and 
on a floor above are located work space 
and an attractive rest room and lockers 
for women employes. 

One of the many modern features of 
the bank’s equipment is the night de- 
pository safe connected with an exterior 
chute, making it possible for patrons to 
deposit valuables outside of banking 
hours. A deposit so made is in a locked 
canvas bag, the key of which is in pos- 
session of the depositor, who unlocks his 
own bag in the morning and makes a 
deposit in the usual way. Another un- 





A retiring room in the ladies department, showing decorated mantel, panelled 
walls and attractive furnishings. 
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Main banking room, looking toward the entrance. 


Partial view of the officers’ quarters. 
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American walnut is used in the beautifully appointed board room, both for the 
furnishings and for the panelled walls. 


usual feature is an insulated fur storage 
vault located in the basement. This 
vault is 20 feet wide by 67 feet long 
and is connected with the most modern 
type of electrically driven refrigerating 
plant. Adjacent to this vault is a silver 
storage vault 16 feet by 57 feet, while 
the foundation of the safe deposit vault 
provides a third storage vault in the base- 
ment for the bank’s own use, 16/2 by 
18 feet in size. 

The Putnam Trust Company was in- 
corporated in 1913, by a special act of 
the legislature. The institution, organ- 
ized with a capital of $100,000 and a 
paid-in surplus of $500,000, opened for 
business March 2, 1914. William J. 
Hoggson was .president and Robert L. 
Chamberlain, vice-president. January 1, 
1915, Mr. Hoggson retired 1s president 
and Mr. Chamberlain succzeded him. He 
has held the position since. At this time 
the deposits of the bank were $539,000. 
A year later they had increased to $772, 


817. At the close of that year deposits 
had increased to $1,151,057 ind it be- 
came evident that larger quarters would 
be necessary. 

A new building was completed in Jan- 
uary, 1917. Five years later, in January, 
1922, the Putnam Trust Company, with 
assets of $2,710,648, had already out- 
grown its new building. In Tune of that 
year it bought the controlling inte~est in 
the Greenwich National Bank and a con- 
solidation of the two became effective in 
January, 1923. Total assets after the con- 
solidation were $5,436,704. Banking of- 
fices were removed to those of the 
Greenwich National Bank and have 
been occupied until this year, when the 
bank’s new home was compieted. 

The institution’s growth has been 
steady and today its assets exceed $5,- 
500,000. 

The bank’s officers consist of Mr. 
Chamberlain, president; John D. Chap- 
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man, vice-president; Ralph E. Brush, 
vice-president and counsel; W. H 
Brettman, secretary and treasurer; A. G. 
Child, assistant secretary; A. F. Rippel, 
trust officer; and F. Eric Peterson, assist- 
ant treasurer. 


G. M. C. VOTES EXTRA DIVIDEND 


AN extra cash dividend of $2 a share on 
General Motors common stock has been 
declared by the directors of the company, 
in addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 on the common stock, which 
went on an $8 annual dividend basis in 
February. The extra dividend will in- 
volve a distribution of $17,400,000. 
This extra payment is the sixth by 
the corporation on its common shares, 
four, totaling $9, being declared during 
the final quarter of 1926 and the fifth, 
of $2 a share, payable January 4, 1927, 
to stock of record November 20, 1926. 
The present extra, therefore, is the first 
to come out of the 1927 earnings, which 


Modern twenty ton steel door to the vault and safe deposit department. 





The 
vault and equipment was manufactured and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company. 


for the initial quarter of the year showed 
$50,199,479 applicable to the common 
stock, as against $32,944,181 for the cor- 
responding period in 1926. The only 
stock dividend on the common was a 
50 per cent. distribution declared on Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

The regular quarterly dividends were 
declared on the preferred and the 6 and 
7 per cent. debenture stock. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, announced 
that the corporation’s cash position con- 
tinued strong, with current cash and 
marketable securities totaling about $150, 
000,000. According to the dividend pro- 
visions of the corporation, no cash assets 
shall be paid on the common so long as 
the net quick assets in excess of current 
liabilities are less than 75 per cent. of the 
par value of the outstanding 7 per cent. 
preferred stock, which, as of December 
31, 1926, was $105.333.200 7 per cent. 
vreferred and $1,795,000 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred. 




















THE MARINERS SAVINGS BANK, 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


FEATURE of the interior of the 
building of the Mariners Savings 
Bank of New London, Conn., 
recently remodelled, is the “cageless 
counter,” a style of counterscreen which 
has recently been adopted by several 
banking institutions in their new 
buildings. 

The screen is but five feet in height 
and, owing to the absence of wickets, 
congestion and waiting are eliminated 
and every foot of the counter is avail- 
able for the handling of customers. The 
lower screen also affords a complete view 
of the banking room and the proportions 
of the ledge, shelf and working counters 
are such that greater protection is afford- 
ed than by the ordinary screen with in- 
dividual wickets. 

The new counterscreen is proving 75 
per cent. more efficient for the handling 
of the bank’s business. 

The base of the counterscreen is of 
Verde Antique marble and the panelling, 
shelves and ledges are of mahogany with 
crotch veneered panels. The ledge and 
top shelf are covered with black carrara 
glass in hone finish. The screen is 
topped with a decorative iron railing, 
finished in Verde green; the working 
counter is covered with linoleum. A 
system of reflectors under the upper 
shelf, directly above the working counter, 
lights the counter adequately. 

Rubber tile covers the floor in the pub- 
lic space while the working space is car- 
peted with green cork carpet. 

The work of completely remodelling 
the interior of the bank was done by 
Norton & Townsend of New Haven, 
Conn., architects specializing in bank de- 
sign and equipment. The bank’s equip- 
ment was brought completely up-to-date 


by the installation of a vault by the 
Mosler Safe Company. The door of the 
vault, which is equipped with four 
inches of “Donsteel,” is twelve inches 
thick. 

The Mariners Savings Bank was in- 
corporated sixty years ago, at the May 
session of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly, and was organized July 29, 1867. 

The organizers were a group of men 

nearly all of whom were identified in 
some way with the whaling industry— 
an industry which had for several gen- 
erations been the principal business of 
the town. Among the early directors 
were Captain “Bill” Allen and “Rattler” 
Morgan, retired whaling captains who 
had the record of bringing in the most 
valuable cargoes of whaling history. 
' The moving spirit in the organization 
of the bank was Thomas M. Waller, 
then a young attorney, who later became 
Governor of Connecticut and Consul- 
General to London under Cleveland's 
administration. If the life story and ex- 
periences of some of the men who were 
identified with the bank in its early days 
were written, it would make an interest- 
ing addition to the literature covering 
the romantic days of an industry now 
almost forgotten. 


MURAL PAINTINGS 


To keep alive the memory of those 
days when whaling was New London's 
chief industry—it was second only in 
importance to New Bedford—the bank 
has placed in its main banking room 
three mural paintings by Captain 
Thomas Petersen of Noank, Conn. Each 
painting depicts graphically some phase 
of the whaling industry. One shows 
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Main lobby of the Mariners Savings Bank, New London, Conn., 


“cageless counters.” 


Another view of the main banking room, looking toward the entrance and showing 
the school savings department on the left toward the entrance. 
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Partial view of the main banking room, showing the safe deposit vaults. 


whaling in the Northern seas, a second 
in the Southern. The third shows the 
waterfront at New London at a time 
when the fitting out of whaling ships 
was the town’s chief industry. Each 
painting is ten feet square. 

In addition to these, the bank has 
assembled an interesting collection of 
whaling relics and pictures. These have 
been placed on exhibit in a special room 
of the bank. 

In other ways the bank has carried on 
the traditions of its early history——by 
its name; by its seal, which was voted 
on at the same time as the charter was 
formally accepted, “the seal of the bank 
shall consist of an anchor surrounded by 
the words Mariners Savings Bank of 
New London, Connecticut;” and by its 
monogram, a design of knotted rope. 

The first office of the bank was with 
the National Bank of Commerce, at that 
time located over the Union Bank in 
the old building which stood where the 


present Union Bank building now stands. 


These 
vaults were installed by the Mosler Safe Company and the doors, which are twelve 
inches thick, are equipped with four inches of “Donsteel.” 


In 1872, when the National Bank of 
Commerce moved to offices in the 
Crocker House block, the Mariners 
Savings Bank moved, too, and occupied 
the rear of the other institution’s bank- 
ing room. 

In 1905 steps were taken to secure a 
separate building and the present home 
of the bank was completed and occupied 
January 1, 1907. 

During the sixty years of the bank's 
existence, the deposits of the bank have 
increased to $7,698,639. Statement of 
March 1, 1877, ten years after the or- 
ganization of the bank, shows deposits 
of $1,054,411. In 1887 they had in- 
creased to $1,576,480; in 1897 to $2,- 
092,844; in 1907 to $3,432,326; and in 
1917 to $4,788,462. Depositors of the 
institution now number more than 15,- 
000 and assets are more than $8,000,000. 

In the same time the bank has had 
eight presidents: Captain Daniel Latham, 
1867-1871; Henry R. Bond, 1871-1876; 
William H. Barns, 1876-1886; Christo- 
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The board room, done in Colonial renaissance, showing a model of a four master 
clipper ship on the mantel. 


Exhibit room in which are displayed many interesting relics of New London's early history. 
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One of the three murals by Captain Thomas Petersen of Noank, Conn., painted 

for the Mariners Savings Bank. The one above shows the waterfront at New 

London at a time when the fitting out of whaling ships was the town’s chief 
industry. 


pher C. Comstock, 1886-1887; Daniel D. 
Latham, 1887-1898; William H. Allen, 
1898-1903; George C. Strong, 1903- 
1909; and James P. Johnston, who has 
headed the bank since 1909. 

Although the whaling industry has 
disappeared entirely from New London, 
the bank which it founded has not been 
content to rest upon the laurels of its 
founders, but, imbued with the same 
spirit as that of its pioneer directors, 
has been consistently progressive. 


INTRODUCED NEW IDEAS 


It has introduced several innovations 
into Connecticut banking. In addition 


to being the first savings bank to install 


cageless counters, it was also the first to 
adopt the twenty-four-hour depository 
vault and the school savings plan. Today 
the school savings department is a regu- 
lar adjunct of the modern savings bank. 
Officers of the bank include Mr. 
Johnston, president; P. LeRoy Harwood, 
vice-president and treasurer; Charles B. 
Waller, vice-president and attorney; and 
Henry H. Smith, assistant treasurer. 
The directors are Arthur P. Ander- 
son, judge of Probate, Groton; Sidney 
A. Brown, sheriff of New London 
County; Charles A. Gallup, attorney; 
P. LeRoy Harwood, vice-president and 
treasurer; James P. Johnston, president; 
William T. May, retired merchant; and 
Charles B. Waller, judge of Court of 


Common Pleas. 
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Mural showing whaling in the Northern seas. 








Whaling in the Southern seas is depicted in the third mural. 

















METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY EXPANDS RAPIDLY 


NDER the presidency of John 
| | Scofield Rowe, the Metropolitan 

Casualty Insurance Company of 
New York has expanded rapidly. In 
1924, when Mr. Rowe became president, 
the company had a capital of $750,000 
and a surplus of about $350,000. Two 
years later it had a capital of $2,500,000 
(this being the capital at the present 
time) and its financial statement for the 
year ending December 31, 1926, showed 
remarkable achievements for that twelve- 
month period. 

The total assets increased from $5,- 
573,959 to $12,796,275. The premium 
writings of the company increased $3,- 
818,102 and this resulted in large re- 
serves being established. This same re- 
port showed that the unearned premium 
reserve had increased to $4,550,135 
while the reserve for losses was $2,695,- 
%44. After providing for all other ob- 
ligations and setting up a voluntary re- 
serve of $200.000 for contingencies, the 
Metropolitan Casualty showed a net sur- 
plus beyond all liabilities of $2,254,054— 
a gain of $1,171,267 over the figures for 
the vreceding year. 

The company has recently voted an 
increase of capital from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000.000. to be accomplished by the 
issuance of 20.000 new shares of $25 par 
value, to be sold at $80 per share. This 
will also add more than $1,000,000 to 
the net surplus account. 

The issuance of 20,000 additional 
shares of $25 par value has been sug- 
gested and a special meeting of stock- 
holders has been called for June 2. 

The agency and home office force have 
been chosen with that analytical care 
and keen judgment which have always 
characterized Mr. Rowe’s administrative 
vision and sagacity. The company now 
has considerably more than 2000 ac- 
credited agents and a well developed list 
of branch offices and general agencies, a 
considerable number of both having been 
opened during 1926. 


The board of directors now includes 
the presidents of three strong banks, 
three senior executives of great public 
utility organizations, four representatives 
of strong investment banking houses, two 
of the biggest manufacturers of Roches- 
ter, the head of a great hotel system, the 
two senior officers of the Agricultural 
Insurance Company of Watertown, 
N. Y., which co-operates with the 
Metropolitan Casualty in rounding out 





J. ScoFIELD RoWE 


President the Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Company of New York. 


full lines of insurance, and four officers 
of the company. 

John Scofield Rowe, president of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of New York (chartered 1874) and 
one of the most prominent insurance 
executives in the country, was born at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on November 6, 
1868, the son of William and Salome 
Rowe. 

He received his early educational 
training in the Grand Rapids public 
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schools and at the Grand Rapids Busi- 
ness College, later attending Little Rock 
University at Little Rock, Ark. 


INSURANCE HIS LIFE WORK 


Deciding to make insurance a life 
work, Mr. Rowe, shortly after leaving 
school, accepted an appointment as audi- 
tor in the office of the Employers’ Li- 
ability Company in Boston. This was in 
the early °90’s, his tutor at that time 
being the dean of the liability insurance 
business in this contry, George Monroe 
Endicott. 

From 1891 to 1902, Mr. Rowe was 
auditor and superintendent of agencies 
of the United States branch of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
and in the latter year was called to Hart- 
ford, Conn., by the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company to start them in the casualty 
field. He became assistant secretary of 
the liability department, later being pro- 
moted to the position of secretary in 
1905 and vice-president in 1911. In ad 
dition, he was elected secretary of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company in 
1908 and vice-president in 1917. Mr. 
Rowe was also elected secretary and di- 
rector of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford in 1913 and became 
vice-president in 1917. The early and 
remarkable success of these two com- 
panies was largely due to his efforts. 

In 1919 Mr. Rowe resigned from the 
vice-presidency of the three Aetna com- 
panies to become president of an under- 
writing agency in New York but 
severed this connection a year later in 
order to become vice-president of the 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore. He was responsible for 
that company’s purchasing in 1923 a con- 
trolling interest in the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York and in 1924 he headed a syndicate 
which purchased the company, becoming 
its president. 

But long before Mr. Rowe became 
president of the Metropolitan, he had 
won renown in the insurance world by 


his origination and development of loss- 
preventive measures. His recognition of 
the dog as “The Original Burglar Alarm” 
attracted nation-wide attention and re- 
ceived instant commendation, not only 
from the humane societies and press, but 
from all lovers of dumb animals through- 
out the country. More recently, his 
“merit rating” in check alteration and 
forgery insurance, which allows substan- 
tial credits to users of check-writing ma- 
chines and safety papers, has received 
the enthusiastic indorsement of the busi- 
ness men and bankers of the country and 
has given him wide publicity. 

The directors of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company are as fol- 
lows: S. William Burton, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer; Floyd L. Car- 
lisle, F. L. Carlisle & Co., Inc., New 
York; William K. Dick; Edmund J. 
Donegan, general counsel; Lamar Hardy, 
general counsel National American Co., 
Inc., New York; Henry L. Harriman, 
president New England Power Associa- 
tion, Boston; Darwin R. James, president 
East River Savings Bank, New York; 
David H. Knott, president Knott Hotels, 
Inc., New York; T. E. Lannin, president 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester, N. Y.; 
H. E. Machold, president Northeastern 
Power Corp., New York; Luther E. 
Mackall, vice-president; W. Roy Mc- 
Canne, president Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; C. H. 
Miller, president Insurance Management 
Corp., Huntingdon, Pa.; C. Stanley 
Mitchell, president Central Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Company, New York; 
F. S. Pendleton, president Pendleton & 
Pendleton, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. 
Scofield Rowe, president; J. F. Schoell- 
kopf, Jr., Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pom- 
eroy, Buffalo, N. Y.; Paul A. Schoell- 
kopf, president Niagara Falls Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; S. C. Steele, Sage, 
Wolcott & Steele, Rochester, N. Y.; 
George W. Todd, treasurer The Todd 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Harvey R. 
Waite, secretary and treasurer Agricul- 
tural Insurance Company, Watertown, 


N. Y.; J. Dugald White, vice-president 
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J. G. White & Co., Inc., New York: 
P. H. Willmot, president Agricultural 
Insurance Company, Watertown, N. Y.; 
George F. Rand, president Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; LeGrand S. 
DeGraff, president State Trust Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: J. Scofield Rowe, president; S. 
William Burton, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer; Luther E. Mackall, 
vice-president; V. A. Hancock, vice- 
president; Warren Griffith, assistant vice- 
president; Albert H. Lahy, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; Edmund J. Donegan, 
general counsel; James C. Heyer, vice- 
president, William P. Stanton, vice- 


president; Edgar A. Blendow, assistant 
secretary; Charles $. Thayer, assistant 
secretary. 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS IN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association, 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., May 20-21, 
was attended by more than 1000 bankers. 
F. Archer Morse, president First Na- 
tional State Bank, Camden, was elected 
new president of the association to suc- 
ceed Walter E. Robb, president Burling- 
ton City Loan and Trust Company. 
William J. Couse, president Asbury 
Park Trust Company, was elected vice- 
president of the association; Levi H. 
Morris of the Newton Trust Company 
was elected treasurer; and members of 
the executive committee for three years 
were elected as follows: Armitt H. 
Coate, Burlington County Trust Com- 
pany, Moorestown; Thomas W. Ste- 
phens, Bank of Montclair, and Henry 
L. Holmes, Orange National Bank. 

At a meeting of the members of the 
American Bankers Association Walter 
E. Robb, president Burlington City Loan 
and Trust Company and Wessels Van 
Blarcom, vice-president Second National 
Bank, Paterson, were elected members 


of the executive council for three years. 
E. W. Rosevear, vice-president Dover 
Trust Company was elected state vice- 
president of the A. B. A. Charles H. 
Laird, Jr., vice-president West Jersey 
Trust Company, Camden and John B. 
Clement, vice-president Central Trust 
Company, Camden, were elected mem- 
bers of the nominating committee and 
alternate members, respectively. The 
following divisional state vice-presidents 
weer elected: 

Trust Company Division: Herman M. 
Sypherd, vice-president Guarantee Trust 
Company, Atlantic City. 

National Bank Division: W. Sargent 
Nixon, cashier First National Bank, 
Bound Brook. 

State Bank Division: Harry B. Sher- 
man, president Long Branch Banking 
Company, Long Branch. 

Among the speakers who addressed 
the convention were: J. Fisher Ander- 
son of Fisk & Fisk, Jersey City, who 
spoke on the subject: “Recent Banking 
Legislation;” Carl W. Fenninger, vice- 
president Provident Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, on “Some Notes on Trust 
Department Development and Manage- 
ment;” R. Brooks Hering, vice-president 
Baltimore Trust Company, on “How to 
Secure New Business;” and Maurice S. 
Green, chief accountant Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, on “Computation 
and Payment of Interest on Accounts.” 

At the annual banquet of the associa- 
tion, President Robb, after a brief ad- 
dress to the members, introduced Gov- 
ernor A. Harry Moore of New Jersey, 
who addressed the gathering. Governor 
Moore's address was followed by that of 
Hon. George W. Norris, governor Fed- 
era Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, who 
spoke on the subject: Changes in Bank- 
ing Practice Resulting from the Mc- 
Fadden Bill.” 

At the closing session reports of the 
secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion, and of the chairman of the various 
association committees were presented. 
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New building of the Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 








BARNETT NATIONAL OPENS NEW BUILDING 





ON FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


versary, officers and directors of 

the Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., were hosts recently to 
thousands of depositors and friends, 
formally opening their spacious quarters 
on the first two floors of the new 
eighteen-story Barnett National Bank 
building. The building was designed 
by Mowbray and Uffinger, bank archi- 
tects, of New York. 

The doors of the bank were thrown 
open at two o'clock on the holiday, and 
from that time until late in the evening 
the guests were received and conducted 
through the banking rooms and the 
building by a number of employes who 
had been delegated to act as guides. 

Bion H. Barnett, chairman of the 
board, and W. R. McQuaid, president of 
the bank, assisted by the other officers 
and directors, were the recipients of hun- 
dreds of congratulatory messages during 
the evening. They expressed themselves 
as delighted with the public reception of 
the bank’s new building, a monument to 
the growth of Jacksonville as the finan- 
cial center of the state, and the develop- 
ment of Florida’s second oldest financial 
institution, and one of the South’s 
strongest and most conservative banks. 

Founded by William B. Barnett, 
pioneer Floridian and banker, in 1877, 
this is the fourth move for expansion in 
the fifty years of its lif: and growth, 
and the Barnett National, under the 
leadership of the founder’s son, pursuing 
a liberal and progressive policy consistent 
with conservative management, has 
played an important part in the growth 
of Florida and Jacksonville. 

The bank is situated at Forsyth, Adams 
and Laura streets, fronting an entire 
block on Laura street and having en- 
trances for the public at five different 
points on the three streets. The present 
site of the skyscraper home of the 
Barnett National Bank adjoins the class- 
ical old banking structure, built by the 


(ao its fiftieth anni- 





‘founder of the bank, and is connected 


with it by a wide entrance, throwing the 
two buildings into one. 


OUTCOME OF STEADY GROWTH 


Erection of the new building has been 
the outcome of a steady, consistent 
growth of the bank’s business, which 





W. R. McQuap 
President the Barnett National Bank. 


made essential the building of larger 
quarters to offer improved facilities to its 
clients, and to allow room for expansion 
of departments. The plans for a large 
office building were first considered in 
the spring of 1924; construction was 
started January 1, 1926. The building 
was ready for occupancy January 1, 
1927, and already fully 85 per cent. of 
the available space has been leased to 
representative business tenants. 

Only the commercial departments of 
the bank have been moved into the new 
banking rooms—the bond, trust, savings 
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Interior of the bank, showing the officers’ quarters and the main banking room 
in the rear. 


and collection departments being. still 
housed in the old building, now a part 
of the new, which has ever been referred 
to in the bank’s advertising material as 
“A Florida Landmark.” 

Officials and directors of the bank 
awarded the contract for the building to 
James Stewart and Company of New 
York City, builders of the new Madison 
Square Garden, and many banking struc- 
tures, among them the new Mitsui bank 
building in Tokyo, Japan, said to be one 
of the largest buildings of its kind in 
the world. 

The Barnett National Bank building 
and the bank’s quarters are the last word 
in modern building construction, and no 
half-way measures have been taken to in- 
sure utmost comfort both for office build- 
ing tenants and for the bank itself. The 
elevator system, for instance, installed by 
the Otis Elevator Company, was the 
twentieth installation in the United 
States of this type of elevator. The bank 
vaults, installed by the Mosler Safe and 


Lock Company, have twenty-inch drill 
and torch-proof doors and walls con- 
structed of specially reinforced concrete 
electrically protected throughout. 

The interior of the banking rooms 
combines simplicity with extreme beauty 
of line and arrangement—light-bronze 
fittings; travertine marble walls and 
floors; columns, railings and wainscoting 
of the warm tint of Botticino marble. 

Fifty years is not over-long in the his- 
tory of a banking institution’s life for it 
to have achieved the growth and develop- 
ment of the Barnett National Bank— 
from deposits of $10,000 to its present 
$25,000,000. 

Fifty years is the period of service of 
its present chairman, son of the founder 
of the institution. President McQuaid 
has served the bank well over half of this 
period. 


SOUNDNESS OF BANKING POLICY 


The soundness of the Barnett Na- 
tional’s banking policy through stress of 
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circumstance, panic, fire and epidemic, 
has been ever manifest, and today in the 
current statement, which displays against 
deposits, over $15,000,000 in cash and 
Government and municipal bonds. 

The oldest bank in Jacksonville and 
the second oldest in the state, it has 
drawn to its side strong friends from the 
financial and industrial fabric of the 
state’s metropolis, as may be readily 
noted from the names and connections of 
its directorate, which follows: 

H. P. Adair, attorney, Cooper, Knight, 
Adair, Cooper and Osborne; N. Adams, 
merchant, White Springs, Fla.; W. D. 
Baldwin, New York City, chairman 
board of directors Otis Elevator Com- 
pany; Bion H. Barnett, son of the found- 
er of the Barnett National Bank, chair- 
man; Don M. Barnett, his son, vice- 
president of the bank; Frank D. Bisbee, 
of Byrnes and Bisbee, realtors; Blair 
Burwell, president Burwell Motor Com- 
pany; Joshua C. Chase, president Chase 
& Company, wholesale fruit; John G. 








View of the public space in the main banking room, as seen from above. 


Christopher, president J. G. Christopher 
and Company, machinery and mill sup- 
plies; A. G. Cummer, president Cummer 
Lumber Company; D. H. Doig, at- 
torney; T. W. Dunk, president New 
York Laundry; M. L. Fleishel, president 
Putnam Lumber Company; F. C. 
Groover, « president Groover-Stewart 
Drug Company; H. E. Harkisheimer, 
president Elgin Butter Company; Nor- 
man M. Heggie, M. D., aurist; W. J. 
Kelly, president Consolidated Naval 
Stores Company; Courts P. Kendall, 
vice-president of the bank; C. S. 
L'Engle, vice-president of the bank; W. 
R. McQuaid, president of the bank. 
The other officers of the bank are 
Frank W. Norris, vice-president; George 
A. Kirk, vice-president and cashier; A. 
C. Biese, vice-president in charge of bond 
department; W. B. Prevatt, assistant 
cashier and comptroller; and L. A. 
Perkins, Jr., P. L. Walton, E. G. Haskell, 
R. D. Baldwin and George Weinbarg, 


assistant cashiers. 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault, Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS DISCUSSED BY NEW YORK BANK 


AST as the catastrophe appears 
Vi, to be today, the Mississippi flood 
is not likely to cause any great dis- 
turbance to either industry or agricul- 
ture, according to The Index published 
by the New York Trust Company. 
“Among the crops, cotton will be the 
most deeply affected. There was a large 
over-production of cotton last year, and 
this year’s loss will represent only a small 
proportion of the total estimated crop. 
A few railroads serving the Mississippi 
district will suffer a reduction of traffic; 
but the chief effect on industry as a 
whole will be no greater than a tempo- 
rary decline in the buying power of a 
relatively small section of the country.” 
It is pointed out that although freight 


car loadings have declined slightly dur- 
ing the last few weeks, the reconstruc- 
tion movement of food, implements and 
materials will eventually contribute to 
railroad traffic, so that the net effect of 
the flood on freight revenues will be in- 
considerable. 

The chief consequence of the Missis- 
sippi flood should be the lesson that it 
must never happen again. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has stated that the 
one practical and economic solution to 
the problem is the construction of ade- 
quate levees. However great the cost of 
this work, the nation will be willing to 
pay for the assurance that disasters of 
this kind will be prevented in the future. 
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BANK ORGANIZATION FOR CLEARING AND 
COLLECTION 


In a 580-page book on the Clearing and Collection of Checks (Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, $7.50) after the author, Walter E. Spahr, Ph.D., has gone very thoroughly into all 
phases of the subject, he devotes a lengthy chapter to bank organization for clearing and 
collection. A few paragraphs are given below, but they represent only a small part of the 
detailed information which the entire chapter and book cover. 


667 N addition to the items collectible 

by the city banks within the city, 
each bank receives many out-of-town 
items which it must convert into funds. 
These items may be divided into two 
classes: Cash items and collection items. 
The out-of-town cash items are called 
‘transit’ and are handled by the tran- 
sit department of the bank; the collection 
items are handled by the country collec- 
tion department of the bank. These two 
departments will be described in the 
order mentioned. 

“The transit department may convert 
its out-otown checks and drafts into 
funds through either of the following 
collection agencies: Correspondent banks 
or Federal Reserve banks. Prior to the 
inauguration of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem a third method was used frequently, 
namely, the country cclleotion depart- 
ment of the clearing house, but the com- 
ing of the Federal Reserve banks made 
such departments unnecessary, and they 
have been discontinued in cities where 
Federal Reserve banks or their branches 
oxist. 


CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


“The use of correspondent banks was 
the most important method employed 
prior to 1914, and they are yet impor- 
tant media for collecting out-of-town 
items. This method has survived, since 
many banks are not members, or even 
non-member clearing banks in the Fed- 


eral Reserve System. * * * But the cor- 
respondent system prior to the present 
organization of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was linked closely with the reserve 
system; since reserves, to a large extent, 
have been concentrated in the Federal 
Reserve banks, it is expected and hoped 
that the Federal Reserve banks will 
become the principal media for col- 
lections. * * * 

“The work of the transit department 
of a large bank in New York City mav 
comprise the following separate parts: 
The collection of transit items, the col- 
lection of so-called ‘trusts,’ items col- 
lectible through the city collection de- 
partment of the clearing house, and the 
analysis of accounts. Other functions are 
frequently performed by this depart- 
ment, such as the sale of domestic ex- 
change and the collection of non-transit 
items where the latter are not handled 
by a separate country collection depart- 
ment. 

“The transit department in a large 
bank operates in three sections: The 
night, the morning, and the afternoon 
sections. The night work is merely pre- 
liminary to the morning work, but that 
of the morning is quite distinct from 
the afternoon. The transit department 
receives its items for collection primarily 
from the mail and receiving tellers of the 
bank, although some come from other 
departments such as the city collection 


(Continued on page 7) 
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SHOP TALK 


ELLING at $404! Fifty-one volumes 

in three-quarter leather of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE are quoted at $404 
by the Illinois Book Exchange of Chi- 
cago. This covers fifty years, from 1846 
(the date of establishment) to 1896. 
Book TALKS is the monthly book sec- 
tion of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, and 
appears as an eight-page insert of the 
magazine in addition to being sent out 
to all those who are interested in bank- 
ing and business books. Subscriptions 
to this eighty-year-old publication are 
$5 in the United States. The magazine 
is issued monthly, and, in addition to 
important editorials and articles on 
banking has sections on banking law, 
bank advertising and publicity, interna- 
tional banking, bank credit problems, and 
interesting general notes about the bank- 
ers and bank associations throughout the 


country. 
We 


SoME of the readers of Book TALKS 
have asked recently for information on 
bank acceptances. Over fifty pages have 
been given to an explanation and dis- 
cussion of bank and trade acceptances 
in Kniffin’s Commercial Paper. This 
section was added to the book when it 
was last revised as the use of acceptances 
had been constantly growing in the 
United States. There are also chapters 
or acceptances in Bank Credit Methods 
and Practice by Kavanaugh. . The price 
of each of these books is $2.50. 


INSTALMENT buying has been under dis- 


cussion for the last year by economists, 
bankers and business men, and_ the 


Academy of Political Science of New 


.ous phases of the subject. 


York last November set aside a part of 
the session to a consideration of the vari- 
Because of 
this general discussion in economic cir- 
cles it will probably be of interest to 
readers of Book TALKS to know that a 
reference list of books, monographs, ad- 
dresses, magazine and newspaper articles 
on the subject has been compiled by 
Mary E. Jameson, librarian of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, New 
York City, and has been printed in the 
May 1, 1927, issue of The Library 
Journal, published by the R. R. Bowker 
Company, New York. 


We 


THE National American Bank of New 
York Citv found that window adver- 
tising pulled more direct returns than 
any other medium used. While $2 was 
the minimum for which savings accounts 
were opened, the windows pulled $25 to 
$800 first deposits. Reproductions and 
descriptions of some of the window dis 
plays of this bank are given in 101 
Window Displays along with many 
others used by banks, large and small, 
throughout the country. Send for the 
book on approval ($5.00), but we know 
you will never want to let it out of 
your hands after you have seen it. It is 
“chock full of ideas,” as Gaylord S. 


Morse says in the foreword. 


Wy 


How often have I heard the young bank 
man say, “There is no future in this job 
for me; I want to get into something 
big.” And to him my answer is—“Each 
line of work holds the chance for some- 
thing big for the man who sees and im- 
proves the chance. And I do not know 
that promotions come faster in one kind 
of going business than another. A good 
man will go fairly quickly, no matter 
what line he is in; the average man 
will go forward slowly.”—Huntington 


Banker. 
Wy 


AT a bankers’ dinner the other evening 
a banker read a bad poem that he wrote, 
and nothing was done about it. But 
just let a poet write a bad check!—New 
York American 
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101 WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Bank and Investment 
By M. E. CHASE 


ANKS all over the country are waking 

up to the tremendous possibilities of 
window displays, and over two hundred 
large and small financial institutions were 
interviewed in gathering material for this 
book. Window architects, electricians, 
window dressers, color experts, show card 
writers and those making mechanical dis- 
plays were also consulted and the in- 
formation put into shape for practical use 
in every bank by M. E. Chase, who for 


fifteen years has been a specialist in bank 
and investment advertising and publicity. 

In these suggestions every branch of 
banking is included. The small town has 
not been disregarded, for most of the 
properties necessary for these displays 
may be obtained in a town of five thou- 
sand. The contents given below will give 
a good idea of what the book covers, and 
many new ideas will be suggested by those 
that are described. 


CONTENTS 


Why and How of Window Advertising 


I.—Window Advertising Pays—Tests which 
banks have made. 

II.—Capitalize Your Windows—yYour win- 
dows may be cold empty glass—or “glad 
hands” beckoning prospects in—Windows 
display a super-picture—In tune with the 
community—Don't over-do your attention 
getter—One idea at a time—Avoid mo- 
notony—Balance and Harmony—Change 
often—Tie up with your windows. 

III.—Making Window Display Cards—Rela- 
tive size of cards to display—Making your 
own cards—Pen and paints—Frame them. 

IV.—Proper Construction of Windows— 
Height of window—Background—Depth of 
window—Panelled background—Parquetry 
flooring—Your name—Electric floor con- 
nections—Lighting—Colored lighting. 

V.—Motion Displays Gain Attention—What 
large banks are using—How small banks 
are doing it—Mechanical devices. 

What is being done in Window Displays 

I.—By Financial Institutions of the East— 
National City Bank of New York—Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland—Five Cent Savings 
Bank, Lynn, Mass., and others. 

II.—By Financial Institutions of the Mid- 
West—First-Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwau- 
kee—American Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Chicago—First National Bank of Detroit— 
Morris F. Fox, Milwaukee—State Bank of 
Chicago, and others. 

IlI.—By Financial Institutions of the West— 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis—Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles— 








United States National Bank, Denver— 
San Diego Savings Bank, and others. 
1V.—By Financial Institutions of the South 
—First National Bank, El Paso—First 
National Bank, Pratt, Kan.—Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, and others. 
What Can Be Done in Window Displays 
I.—Savings Displays—Pay days in cold stor- 
age—Armistice day—During the Auto 
Show—Evolution—Savings plus insurance— 
In and out banking—Tied to your job? 
II.—Investment—To get a mailing list—In- 
terest and shoes—Play Santa Claus with 
bonds—Bonds on instalment—If he can, 
so can you—To retire at 60—Buying bub- 
bles or bonds—Invest for children—Pyra- 
mid with coupons, and others. 

IlI.—Trust—Save your widow from shyster 
—Stop and read the law—yYesterday you 
lunched together—Her income is regular 
-Watch it operate—Say it with a Will. 

I1V.—Checking—Carry a checkbook—Know! 
Who should write checks—Travels of a 
check, and others. 

V.—Farm Banking—Build farm credit now 
—Better herds—County Fair—Bank by 
mail—Dead farming methods, and others. 

Vi.—Safe Deposit—If you have a new nest 
of boxes—For vacation times—Community 
strong box, and others. ° 

VIlL.—Foreign Exchange—Take travelers 
checks—Like a checkbook—If you sell S. 
S. tickets, and others. 

VIII.—Miscellaneous—Life Insurance—Bank 
at your mail box—Flower contest—Who 
minds growing older—Trade at home— 
Growing up financially, and others. 
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BUILDING THE BANK FoR Business. By 
T. H. Moyer. Allentown, Pa.: The 
Tilghman Moyer Company. 


THE author of this book has found in 
his practice of bank architecture an in- 
variable eagerness on the part of bankers, 
bank directors and other business execu- 
tives to know something of the broad 
fundamental principles upon which a 
successful building is based. With that 
in mind Mr. Moyer has gone into the 
common sense considerations which un- 
derlie the erection of a building rather 
than the details of materials and con- 
struction. The book is therefore not a 
technical discussion, but is an effort to 
fill a gap in the business literature of the 
day. The executive through this book 
can feel a surer grip on his building 
problem, and will realize how an experi- 
enced architect can serve him as a builder 
of business as well as a builder of build- 
ings. Photographs of bank exteriors and 
interiors, floor plans and vaults illustrate 
the text. 


BANK SYSTEM AND ACCOUNTING. By 
Frank L. Beach. New York: Ronald 
Press Company. $6.15 postpaid. 


THE information contained in this book 
embodies the best ideas of men skilled 
in bank administration. It has been 
gathered in personal visits to well man- 
aged banks, and in long experience and 
intensive study of methods in operation. 
The material can be readily adapted to 
the needs of large, medium or small 
banks. 

Department by department it checks 
over the detailed procedure by which a 
bank carries on its work, covering not 
only the operating departments, but also 
the various service departments. It ex- 
plains the differing principles of opera- 
tion and accounting; calls attention to 
effective shortcuts and safe-guards; 
outlines methods employed in the newer 
fields of banking; describes the latest ap- 
pliances for facilitating routine. 


The chapters cover: Work of Com 
mercial Tellers, Interior Proving Depart 
ment, Commercial Bookkeeping, Transit 
Department, Work of the Collection De- 
partment, Domestic Exchange, Foreign 
Exchange, Work of the Savings Tellers, 
Savings Department Bookkeeping, Loan 
and Discount Records, Credit Depart 
ment, Trust Department, General Books, 
Auditing Department, Accrual Account- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Bank Purchasing 
Methods, Service Departments, Safe De- 
posit Vaults. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DoLLarR. By Har- 
wood Frost. Chicago: 10 S. LaSalle 
street. Published by the author. $1.15 
postpaid. 


THis is a small book which the author 
offers purely as a brief outline of the 
origin and development of money and 
the rise of the American dollar to the 
position of a recognized international 
monetary standard. It is mainly a re 
print of material prepared for an ad- 
dress on the subject and has been print- 
ed in book form to satisfy many requests 
that the author has received for it. The 
edition has been limited to 500 copies. 

There is probably no subject of more 
intense and universal interest than 
“money,” and the information given in 
this book will add to the reader’s knowl- 
edge of this important topic. 


New York Corporation Laws: In- 
cluding Amendments, 1927 Anno- 
tated. New York: United States 
Corp. Co. $2.15 postpaid. 


THis book contains the full text of the 
general corporation law, stock corpora- 


tion law, unrepealed sections of the busi- 
ness corporations law, sections of the tax 
law applicable thereto; articles of general 
application of the membership corpora: 
tions law; stock transfer tax act, uniform 
stck transfer act, blue sky laws and 
general associations law; applicable sec’ 
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tions of the state constitution, the civil 
rights law, the penal law; sections of the 
partnership law relating to assumed 
names; legal recording and filing fees, a 
synoptic analysis and complete index. 

The legislature which has recently ad- 
journed amended twenty-one of the sec- 
tions of the statutes included within this 
publication, many of which are of major 
importance; nine new sections were 
added and three of the existing sections 
were repealed. 


BANK AUDITS AND EXAMINATIONS. By 
John I. Millet. New York: Ronald 
Press Company. $6.15 postpaid. 


THis book has been prepared by a 
trained examiner who in ten years’ ex- 
perience with well known accounting 
firms has specialized in the auditing of 
bank and financial institutions. All the 
practical information needed to make 
bank audits and examinations, whether 
complete or partial, periodic or for 
special purposes, as uncovering bank 
defalcations, is included in the book. It 
shows how to check conditions in every 
department—hbanking, trust, title insur 
ance, surety, safe deposit, foreign ex- 
change, and includes procedure for au- 
diting a number of important items, as 
the income and expense accounts, which 
are frequently overlooked in the usual 
type of examination. It explains fully 
the planning of the work, showing vari- 
ations in routine according to whether 
the examination is for the directors, or 
for the state or federal authorities. 


BANKING LAW AND PRACTICE IN INDIA. 
By M. L. Tannan. Calcutta, India: 
Butterworth & Co. (India) Ltd. 


ALTHOUGH there are books dealing with 
banking law in England, this one is the 
first in the field on the subject of banking 
law and practice in India. The principles 
of banking law applicable to India are 
clearly stated, and in addition the im- 
portant points of difference between the 
English and Indian laws are explained. 
The book has been written to meet the 
need of students of the subject as well 
as bankers, lawyers, and members of the 
general public who have dealings of any 
kind in India. 














Bank Credit 
Methods and 
Practice 


By T. P. Kavanaugh 








N accurate description of the 

operation of the credit depart- 
ment of the modern bank, showing 
how credits are passed upon by the 
bank executive and how essential in- 
formation should be kept on file, is 
given in this book. 


It should therefore be a right-hand 
companion for the organizer and head 
of the credit department, and of par- 
ticular interest to the banking student. 
The author has been able to write with 
both viewpoints in mind as he is a 
vice-president and credit manager of a 
large St. Louis bank, and also a lec- 
turer on credits at St. Louis University. 


In addition to the explanation of the 
workings of the credit department, 
Federal Reserve System, foreign credits, 
commercial paper, acceptances, analy- 
sis of statements, etc., as outlined be- 
low in the contents, the necessary rec- 
ords for the credit department, with 
illustrations of the forms in use in 
up-to-date banks are shown and care- 
fully explained. 


CONTENTS 
Theory of Credit 
Essentials of a Credit Risk 
Foreign Credits 


Commercial Paper and Trade Accept- 
ances 

Bankers’ Acceptances 

Commercial Lines of Credit. Reciprocal 
Relations 

Federal Reserve System 


Theory of Statement Analysis 

Importance of Statement Analysis 

Analyzing a Financial Statement 

Credit Department Methods and Organ- 
ization 

Investigation and Compiling Informa- 
tion 








Order on 5 days’ approval from the 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
$2.50 71 Murray St., N. Y. $2.50 




















Oliphant & Co. 


IMPORTANT statistics and other facts re- 
lating to the earning power of railroads, 
arranged in convenient form for ready 
reference, are contained in this book. 
Introductory chapters explain in a gen- 
eral way the fundamental principles 
which must be applied by the investor 
to inform himself as to the value of the 
stocks or bonds of any railroad. Tables, 
which give vital statistics regarding earn- 
ings, mileage, capitalization, tonnage, 
etc. present these in such a form as to 
permit of easy comparison. 


CoMMUNITY ADVERTISING. By Don E. 
Mowry. Madison, Wisconsin: Cant- 
Well Press. $4.40 (in United States) 
postpaid. 

How to advertise the community where 

vou live—Community Advertising is the 

first book in this field and has attracted 
attention throughout America and Can- 
ada. Every angle to the problem which 
confronts communities, in their endeavor 
to “sell” themselves to themselves as well 
as to the outside world is discussed in 
this book. In every community, large 
or small, there are assets which should be 
capitalized and liabilities which should be 
corrected and eliminated. The bankers 
of a community should be especially in- 


terested in this book. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


THE twelfth annual report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for the year ending 
December 31, 1926, has been published, 
and contains paragraphs covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: Letters of Transmittal, 
Credit Conditions in 1926, The Year in 
the Money Market, Discount and Open 
Market Policy, Foreign Relations, Bank 
Changes in 1926, Reports of Operations, 
Directors and Officers 


HEALTH RESORTS OF SWITZERLAND 


THE third edition of Swiss Spas has just 
been published by the Swiss Society of 
Balneology and Climatology. It is a 


Munpy’s EARNING PowER OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 1926. New York: James H. 





paper-covered volume of 200 pages with 
illustrations and deals with all classes of 
mineral springs, health resorts and san- 
atoria in Switzerland. The different 
sections are edited and articles are writ: 
ten by doctors who specialize in the 
various subjects. The publishing firm is 
J. Wagner, Zurich, Switzerland, from 
which copies of the book can be obtained. 


HOME, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
BORROWING 


THIs is a 32-page booklet published by 
the London General Press at one shilling 
which gives the investors’ and nation’s 
point of view of home, colonial and 
foreign borrowing. The article is 
divided into three chapters on British 
Government Borrowings, Great Britain's 
Changed Status as a Lender, Foreign 
Borrowers. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE First National Corporation of Bos- 
ton has issued an interesting booklet 
describing the Pennsylvania Railroad, its 
history, expansion, territory, traffic, 
property, earnings and dividends. 


EASING THE CURSE OF STOP PAYMENTS 


THIS 14-page booklet was written by 
Kenneth A. Millican, manager of the 
central service department of the Pa- 
cific National Bank of San Francisco. He 
was confronted by the problem daily and 
set about to master it, and explains how 
he has done it in this article. Those in- 
terested in the subject can obtain copies 
for 25 cents from the Bankers Printing 
Company, 836 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco, Calif 


Ue 


FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY DEVOTED 
TO BUSINESS OPENED 


THE first public library building entirely 
devoted to the promotion of business has 
been opened in an attractive three-story 
building in the heart of a rapidly devel- 
oping business section of Newark, N. J. 

The library has an average of 300 
patrons daily. Many residents of New 
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York and other Eastern cities visit the 
branch to obtain information not readily 
available or impossible to obtain in any 
other place. Inquiries also come in from 
all parts of the world. All questions, 
whether submitted personally, by tele- 
phone or letter, are answered. 

Directories for all cities in the United 
States and all important cities of the 
world are available in the building. There 
also are guides to business information, 
recent literature on accounting, market 
analysis, credits, finance, administration; 
some 600 business magazines, lists of reg- 
istered agents of corporations, investment 
manuals, maps of hundreds of cities, at- 
lases and pamphlets containing state and 
municipal data; cable codes, with assist- 
ants to assist in decoding messages; a file 
of New Jersey and many New York 
corporations; trade name records with 
weekly additions and trade directories 
from all parts of the world. 


NEW BOOKS 


PusBLic Utitity FinANce. By Walter 
E. Lagerquist. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Company. $7.65 postpaid. 

MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. By Mont- 
gomery Rollins. Boston: Financial 
Publishing Company. $3.15 postpaid. 


Bank Organization for Clearing and 
Collection 
(Continued fiom page 1) 
department, the note teller, and the for- 
eign teller.” 
* * os 

Along with a history of the use of 
checks in foreign countries as well as the 
United States, the development of the 
present clearing and collection system, 
the history and functions of clearing 
houses, the operations of the gold settle- 
ment fund, a discussion of the par col- 
lection controversy, and the use of bank 
clearings as a business barometer Pro- 
fessor Spahr’s book relates in detail how 
a bank should be organized for direct 
clearing and collection. The few para- 
graphs above show the author's lucid 
style. This book was described by the 
American Banker in a recent review as 
‘a systematic and thorough treatise in a 
teld as yet virtually untouched.” 














Do you know 
the difference between— 


Interchangeable bonds and _ registerable 
bonds? 


Redeemable bonds and redemption 
bonds? 


Perpetual bonds and indeterminate 
bonds? 


Debenture bonds and mortgage bonds? 
Senior bonds and junior bonds? 
Overcapitalization and watered stock? 


Mint par of exchange and commercial 
rates? 


Straight and revolving letters of credit? 
A panic, crisis, and depression? 


Index numbers, price composites, and 
relatives? 


Business cycle, speculative cycle, and 
investment cycle? 


Default and repudiation? 

Legal reserves and cash reserves? 
General and specific deposits? 

Mixed and industria! collateral? 
Member and clearing member banks? 
Mutual and stock savings banks? 
Treasury stock and unissued stocks? 


A continuing and specific guaranty? 


The Encyclopedia of Bank- 
ing and Finance 


gives just such information as the above, 
with the “reason why.” 








Order on 5 days’ approval from the 
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Are these Books in your banking library? 


Recollections of a 
Busy Life 


ForGAN By Wa ter E. Spaur, Ph.D. 


By James B. 


The life story of one of America’s bank- 


101 Window Displays 
By M. E. CHASE 
A book of suggestions for window 
displays in which every branch of bank- 
ing is included. The properties neces- 
sary may be obtained in towns as small 
as 5000. 5. 


Clearing and Collection of 
Checks 


A treatise on the development of the 
present clearing and collection system. 


$7.50 
Encyclopedia of Banking 


vers. A limited number of capies available and Finance 


of an. edition, autographed and bound in By GLtenn G. Munn 


leather. 


Bank Agricultural Depart- 
ment 
By R. A. Warp 
Shows the bank in an agricultural 
district how to serve the farming in- 
terests of the community. $1.25 
The Women’s Department 
By ANNE SEWARD 
This book is a necessity to banks 
that are contemplating organization of 


this department, and is full of ideas for 
those already organized. $1.25 


Elements of Foreign 
Exchange 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 
A good working knowledge of the 


subject can be gained in a few hours 
from this little book. $1.60 


$6.00 Every term, expression .or phrase 


used in banking and finance, and in 
commercial contacts with banking is 
listed in this book; not a dictionary 
definition but an adequate explanation. 


$10.00 








The Bank Credit Investigator 
By Russet F. Pruppen 
Tells in as concise a manner as possible 
what problems the young man will meet in 
a bank credit department. Advice as to 
steps to be taken in a credit investigation 
and analyzation of a credit risk. $1. 


Commercial Paper 
Acceptances and Analysis of 


The Paying Teller’s Depart- Credit Statements 


ment 
By GLtenn G. Munn 


By Wo. H. KNIFFIN 


Of the few books entirely devoted to 
this subject, this is a safe investment; 


Presents the functions of the paying 205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state- 
teller and related departments in every ments completely analyzed on facing 
[] phase hether in a city or country bank, pages. 9 


the East or West. A reference 
book on checks and Gaposizion 
of money. $1.25 


Bank Credit Methods and 
Practice 
By T. J. KAvANAUGH 
Description of the operation of a credit 
department, useful not only to the banker 
but also to the business executive in 


learning the banker’s attitude on credit 
risks. $2.50 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


As a complete description of how to 
conduct a publicity and new business 














department in any bank, large or small, 
this book serves as an excellent guide. 
1. 


Cause and Prevention of 
Bank Defalcations 
By M. K. Fow ter 


Written to point out to bank direc- 
tors and officers their responsibility for 
the prevention of defalcations. $1.50 


71 Murray St., New York 
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The BIG 
little things 


Such a little thing as the 
writing quality of your 
checks can have an im- 
portant influence on your 
depositors. 

A paper that does not 
permit of smooth, easy 
writing is likely to cause 
irritation, instead of good- 
will. 

If your checks are on 
National Safety Paper you 
will find that the pen glides 
smoothly and pleasantly 
over its fine writing surface. 


Samples of National Safety Paper 
will be mailed upon request 


George La Monte & Son 


FouNDED 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 





